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CHAUCER’S SENSE OF HISTORY 


“Die Geschichte der verschiedenen Arten des Sehens ist die Geschichte 
der Welt.”—Egon Friedell, Kulturgeschichte der Neuzeit. 


I 


THE GROWTH of a sense of history from the twelfth century until our 
own time which has culminated in the various forms of historicism, 
empiricism, and cultural anthropology was nourished by the impor- 
tance given to history by Christianity. And Christianity emphasizes 
the significance of history because it is based on revelation, wherein 
the timeless meets time and dignifies it. It believes that profound 
qualitative changes essential to human salvation have occurred 
and will occur in history. 

It is a commonplace of the history of ideas that Israel gave the 
Western world a philosophy of history, just as Greece gave it a 
philosophy of nature. The Israelite philosophy of history was based 
on the idea that history has a transcendental meaning and is not just 
a repetitive cycle, that it reveals the will of God, that God may inter- 
fere and has interfered with the process of history, and that history 
is partially redemptive and moves towards a final end. Unlike the 
gods of Greece, the God of Israel Himself has no history; but again 
unlike the Greek concept of its own history, Israel and the other 
nations have a supremely significant history. 

The ancient Hebrews saw, for instance, three main stages in which 
man’s obligations and concepts differ—a time before the Law,' the 
time after the Law, and a time to come under the Messiah before the 
final days and the end of all history. There is a movement forward, 
a development in history. Even the fact that the supreme revelation to 
the Israelites was in the Law’ gives a historic and social character to 
God’s activity. These ideas are not, however, explicitly stated in the 
Bible and ancient Jewish tradition, but they are implicit in most of 
the strongly existentialistic writings of the Hebrew people. 

Christianity took over these basic historic postulates and beliefs 
from Judaism and introduced another historic stage initiated by the 

1 This view becomes explicit in medieval Jewish philosophy. For example, Mai- 
monides justifies Judah’s actions with Tamar on the ground that before the giving of 
the Law cohabitation with a harlot was not wrong; see The Guide for the Perplexed, 
trans. M. Friedlander, Second Edition, 1936 impression, p. 374 (1m, 49). 


* The act of Creation was of course God’s supreme revelation to all men; but to 
the Jews as such, the Law is God’s highest revelation. 
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Incarnation in which the Law is superseded by Grace. The Pauline 
conception of eras ante legum, sub lege, and sub gratia sums up this 
reinterpretation of history. But Christianity also looks forward to a 
Coming (a second one) of the Messiah in history. No one in the 
Judeo-Christian tradition can ignore history, and the claims of Chris- 
tianity and Judaism as religions rest upon the historicity of certain 
happenings in the past. They stand or fail on the truth of these events. 
If no revelation in time on Mount Sinai, if no Christ, Son of God, 
who actually lived in Galilee and Judea some two thousand years 
ago, then no religions of Judaism and Christianity.* 

The Greek emphasis was, however, essentialistic, natural and 
metaphysical, not existentialistic, supra-natural and historic. And in 
its impact on the Christian and Jewish religions, it tended to develop 
a philosophy of religion, an essentialistic and metaphysical approach. 
But even in St. Thomas, who more than any other Christian thinker 
applied the Greek categories to Christianity, the sense of the historic 
is not absent. 

The Middle Ages generally, however, tended to ignore the impli- 
cations of a historic sense on matters outside of religion. This was due 
in part to a lack of knowledge of other times and other cultures, and 
in part to an overwhelming emphasis on a few historic events of the 
highest religious significance. These events were often assimilated to 
an extra-historical reality. Christ is sacrificed every minute of the 
day, and man continually falls, as he did once in the long long ago. 
Every enactment of the Mass goes through the redemptive process 
all over again. By this hypostasizing of the extremely important 
events in the Christian story, the Middie Ages developed, in effect, an 
a-historic (not un-historic) approach which could—and did to some 
extent—blur the historic approach. 

With the renaissance of the twelfth century, we find, as a result 
of the Crusades, new translations and other factors, the emergence 
of a new knowledge and a new methodology which made possible a 
new historic sense (or better a Diesseitsstimmung®). This may be seen 

* It is possible, of course, as many people today do, to follow Judaism and Chris- 
tianity as cultural codes even without believing in the historic truth of their claims. 

* See Martin Foss, The Idea of Perfection in the Western World, 1946, pp. 26 ff. 

5 There is unfortunately no good English equivalent for this German term. It is 
more accurate than the phrase “sense of history” which I have used in this paper. For 
several articles on the Diesseitsstimmung in the Middle Ages, see Hennig Brinkmann, 
“Diesseitsstimmung im Mittelalter,” Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissen- 


schaft und Geistesgeschichte, 1 (1924), 721-52 and the summary of W. Goetz’s paper 
“Die Entwicklung des Wirklichkeitssinnes vom 12. bis zum 14. Jahrhundert” in Sit 
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in Biblical exegesis,* in Gothic art, in the popularity and number of 
histories and chronicles,’ in new historical theorizing and millenarian- 
ism, observable for instance in the works associated with Joachim of 
Flora and some of his Franciscan followers,*® in the revival of interest 
in the Classics, and in the variety and types of vernacular literature. 
In some ways Aristotelianism was a retarding force from this point 
of view, and it was not until Aristotle began to lose his hold on men’s 
minds in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries that the growth of 
the historic sense could have full play. Yet Christian Aristotelianism 
with its emphasis on natural reason left a strong imprint on some of 
the pre-suppositions and justifications of this sense of history.°® 





sungsberichte der philosophisch-historischen Abteilung der Bayerischen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften su Miinchen, Jahrgang 1936, 11 Januar, 1936, Munich, 1936, p. 5 and appar- 
ently printed in full in the Archiv far Kulturgeschichte, xxv (1937), 33-73. 

® The twelfth and thirteenth centuries, in part due to the influence of the Jewish 
exegete Rashi, insisted more strongly on the literal (which was also known as the his- 
torical) level of interpretation than on the other allegorical (and more figurative) levels, 
a practice different from that of earlier exegetes who tended to skip over the literal 
meaning. The importance of this urge to emphasize the historical level was considerable. 
This movement also manifested itself in current attitudes towards literature; see 
Charles S. Singleton’s recent article, “Dante’s Allegory,” Speculum, xxv (1950), 78-86. 

7 The twelfth century saw an efflorescence of historical writing, especially in Eng- 
land and Germany. See C. H. Haskins, The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century, 1927, 
pp. 224 ff. Brinkmann, ap. cit., p. 733, n. 1, attributes much to the Normans in the crea- 
tion of the Diesseitsstimmung. 

’ For some works on medieval theories of history and the writing of history and 
related ideas, see F. Hipler, Die christliche Geschichts-A uffassung, 1884; Marie Schulz, 
Die Lehre von der historischen Methode bei den Geschichtschreibern des Mittelalters (VI- 
XII1-Jahrhundert) (Abhandlungen zur mittleren und neueren Geschichte 13), 1909; 
Ernst Bernheim, Mittelalterliche Zeitanschauungen in ihrem Einfluss auf Politik und 
Geschichtsschreibung, Teil, 1 (only part published), 1918; Alois Dempf, Sacrum Impe- 
rium, Geschichts- und Staatsphilosophie des Mittelalters und der politischen Renaissance, 
1929; W. A. Schneider, Geschichte und Geschichtsphilosophie bei Hugo von St. Victor, 
Ein Beitrag sur Geistesgeschichte des 12. Jahrhunderts (Miinstersche Beitrage zur Ge- 
schichtsforschung, mm Folge, m Heft), 1933; Ernst Benz, Ecclesia Spiritualis, Kir- 
chenidee und Geschichtstheologie der Franziskanischen Reformation, 1934; Johannes Spérl, 
Grundformen hochmittelalterlicher Geschichtsanschauung, 1935; Paolo Brezzi, “La Con- 
cezione Agostiniana della Citta de Dio e le sue Interpretazioni Medioevali,” Rivista 
Storica Italiana, Serie V, ut (1938), 62-94; Paolo Brezzi, “Ottone di Frisinga,” Bud- 
lettino dell’ Instituto Storico Italiano per il Medio Evo e Archivio Muratoriano, 54 (1939), 
129-328; E. Gilson, L’Esprit de la Philosophie Médiévale, (Etudes de Philosophie 
Médiévale, xxx), 2nd ed. 1944, pp. 365 ff.; George Boas, Essays on Primitivism and 
Related Ideas in the Middle Ages, 1948; and very generally in Chapter 1 of Ernest Lee 
Tuveson, Millenium and Utopia, A Study in the Background of the Idea of Progress, 
1949. Erich Auerbach (in Mimesis, Dargestellte Wirklichkeit in der abendlindischen 
Literatur, 1946, pp. 165, 495, 158 ff., et passim) associates the rise of late medieval “‘real- 
ism” in subject-matter and style with the Franciscans and their emphasis on the life and 
sufferings of Jesus. 

* Neo-Platonism as modified by Augustine provided a better basis for an his- 
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What is meant by a historic sense in this new development? It is 
clearly not the basic historic postulates of Christianity, for they are 
the matrix of the new sense and were of course never superseded. It 
is rather basically a new heightened attention toward past, present 
and future. It may manifest itself in an emphasis on the pastness of 
the past or on the reality of the present or on a concrete hope or de- 
spair for the future. Only occasionally in its early phases, do we find 
in one person a three-fold emphasis, as in Chaucer, but usually it is 
manifested only in an awareness of one or two of the traditional divi- 
sions of time. In the Joachimite movement, the accent is on the future; 
in the new naturalism in art and literature it is implicitly on the pres- 
ent; and more rarely, in historians, a new awareness of the past is 
found. In sum, it is a Diesseitsstimmung—a this-world orientation 
which, however, did not deny the other world. 

Approaching the question from another angle, we may also say 
that the new historic sense is demonstrated in (1) a more accurate 
sense of chronology and (2) a sense of cultural diversity. Neither is 
new; both may be found in the early Fathers'® and in some of the 
Classical writers. But they waited upon knowledge and favorable 
circumstances to be fully applied to the processes of history. They 
also in some measure demand both a sceptical or at least open spirit 


and a conviction that the things of this world matter (or a partially 
secular point of view), for a pure interest in history would be consid- 
ered merely another vanity by a Saint Bernard or by a Richard 
Rolle. They require the existence of intellectuals who will be con- 
cerned with the problems of this world and who will be willing to forgo 
at least temporarily, the proper end of man from the religious point 
of view—the union with, or vision of, God. Or more subtly, intel- 





torical sense than Aristotelianism. However, as will be seen, Aquinas with his clear 
separation of the natural from the supra-natural cleared the way for an historical ap- 
proach to events; and Augustine in his interpretation of the Book of Revelations (see 
next note) stood in its way. Augustine’s views are of course indispensable for any under- 
standing of the medieval concepts of history. 

‘© The Christian concept of the seven ages of the world presupposes a strong sense 
of chronology. Much of the problem of history in early Christian times was centered 
around the question of the interpretation of Revelations—historic (urged by Victorinus) 
or moral (urged by Tychonius and Augustine). On this last point, see Wilhelm Kamiah, 
A pokalypse und Geschichtstheologie, Die mittelalterliche Auslegung der A pokalypse vor 
Joachim von Fiore (Historische Studien 285), 1935 and the two excellent commentaries 
on Revelations, one by W. Bousset (in H. A. W. Meyer’s Kritisch-exegetischer Kommen- 
tar tiber das Neue Testament) and the other by E. B. Allo (Third Edition, 1933). 
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lectuals who believe they are doing God’s work by being concerned 
with the things of this world. Philosophically they also need the con- 
cept of an autonomous realm of reason and a concept of natural law, 
which the scholastics provided or at least presented in acceptable 
form. 

How does Chaucer stand in relation to this idea of the idea of 
history? Or, what is his sense of history? How does a knowledge of 
Chaucer’s sense of history help us to interpret his work? To these 
questions the remainder of this article will be devoted. 


II 


In his early work there is little evidence of a sense of history, but 
in The Legend of Good Women, Troilus, and the Canterbury Tales, 
we find an increasing preoccupation with both accurate chronology 
and cultural diversity and a strong feeling for the past, the present 
and the future. I shall take for granted an increasing naturalism in 
Chaucer’s work, a movement away from allegory towards representa- 
tionalism, which in itself is a manifestation of the sense of the historic 
as present. We also find in Chaucer’s later works, an increasing tenden- 
cy to date and to localize his narratives. As a source for his changed 
point of view, it is possible to look to the early Italian Renaissance 
of which Chaucer had first hand experience. But although rare, there 
are also, as we shall see, signs of an incipient sense of the historic in 
contemporary England. 

Although in Chaucer we often find flagrant anachronisms, they 
usually arise out of ignorance, thoughtlessness, or the superior 
claims of artistic fitness. We may, if we wish, make up an impressive 
list of Chaucer’s historical errors and falsifications, probably larger 
than the list which illustrates his sense of history. But that is not the 
point. What is remarkable is that Chaucer is historically minded as 
compared with his English contemporaries and that on the whole, 
in his later works, he has a considerable sense of historic succession 
and cultural relativity. 

At least two of his characters apologize for violating chronology. 
In the Knight’s Tale, describing the ‘““Temple of myghty Mars the 
rede” the Knight tells us of the murals within the building, some of 
which dealt with future events (after the time of Theseus)—the mur- 
ders of Julius Caesar, of Nero and of Caracalla (listed in proper 
chronological order). He goes on to say that although they were not 
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born yet, their deaths were, nevertheless, depicted there (ll. 2031 ff.)." 
The mere prediction is standard astrology, but significant is Chaucer’s 
qualifying phrase ‘“‘al be that thilke tyme they were unborn.... ” 
The Monk also apologizes before he tells his tragedies: 


But first I yow biseeke in this mateere, 
Though I by ordre telle nat thise thynges, 
Be it of popes, emperours, of kynges, 

After hir ages, as men writen fynde, 

But tellen hem som bifore and som bihynde, 
As it now comth unto my remembraunce, 
Have me excused of my ignoraunce.” 


In the “Legend of Lucrece” (Il. 1812 ff.), Chaucer uses his sense of 
the past to give an ironical twist to his comments pointing towards 


later times. 
These Romeyn wyves lovede so here name 
At thilke tyme, and dredde so the shame, 
That, what for fer of sclaunder and drede 
of death, 
She[Lucrece] loste bothe at onces wit 
and breth. .. .% 


This passage is a particularly happy example of the marriage of 


Chaucer’s sense of the past with his own sense of humor and satire, 
the first serving the second. 

Some further passages in Chaucer provide evidence both of his 
sense of chronology and of his awareness of cultural differences. In 
the Man of Law’s Tale, Constance, daughter of the Emperor of 
Rome, lands on the coast of Northumberland and properly speaks 
a Vulgar Latin to the inhabitants. As Robinson says, ‘Indeed the 
whole account of Roman Britain in the tale conforms to historic fact 
to a degree unusual in mediaeval stories.’"* Chaucer may well have 
been aware of the fact that in the time of a Roman Emperor the in- 
habitants of Britain would be speaking or would at least understand 
a “manner Latyn corrupt” (I. 518), even though his source had the 


4 Chaucer was very much interested and may have believed in some form of ju- 
dicial astrology as did many of the learned men of his time. The idea that the future 
was written in the stars is clearly enunciated in the Man of Law’s Tale, \l. 190 ff. See 
however below note 14. I have avoided the subject in this article as only tangential to 
my purpose. It involves such large questions as predestination and science in the four- 
teenth century. 

2 vir, 1984 ff. All my quotations from and references to Chaucer are taken from 
the edition of F. N. Robinson, 1933. 

3 My italics. 

“4 Tbid., p. 798. 
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inhabitants speaking Saxon. Or at least this passage shows that he 
was deliberately making the ancient Britons speak Latin instead of 
Saxon. At the same time, however, he seems blind to the fact that a 
Mohammedan Sultan could not have been ruling coevally in Syria, 
unless he is deliberately mixing up eras here for an artistic effect of 
make-believe. I suspect not, however, and think rather that we have 
in the Man of Law’s Tale an unconscious blend of the medieval and 
modern senses of chronology. 

Professor Tatlock has pointed out that Chaucer is deliberately 
archaizing the setting of the Franklin’s Tale. The Tale is made to 
unfold as in Roman times, and there is no suggestion for this in any 
imaginable source. We may see this archaism in the use of the term 
Armorica for Brittany, in allusions to heathens (1. 1293) and heathen 
gods (ll. 1030 ff.), in a reference to the worthlessness of certain aspects 
of natural magic “as in oure dayes is not worth a flye” (1. 1132), and 
possibly in the use of the ancient town of Kayrrud (I. 808). And yet 
we find in heathen days, a University at Orléans. Professor Tatlock 
suggests that “‘Chaucer put the whole tale back in pagan times that 
the Franklin might with the more propriety rail at such arts [astrologi- 
cal magic] as heathenish and might disavow serious approval of 
them, or faith in their efficacy, especially for an evil purpose.’ 

It is possible that this is the explanation, but I am inclined rather 
to think Chaucer’s method here an attempt to throw an aura of the 
past over the fantastic happenings reported. One reason does not 
necessarily exclude the other, and in any case Chaucer shows here in 
his accumulation of details an intense awareness of the pastness of 
the past and the difference between those days and his own. He turned 
to the past in order to make his Tale palatable, and in so doing reveals 
an awareness of the problem of time and credibility. 

So too for a humorous effect does the Wyf of Bath lament the 
passing of incubi and elves who used to infest the land and waylay 
women (Il. 857 ff.). She contrasts the unhappy present when there are 
only friars about to carry out this pleasant function, with the happy 
past. Autres temps, autres moeurs, alas! She also points out here how 
the Welshmen and Britons idealize their Arthurian history. 


See John S. P. Tatlock, The Scene of the Franklin’s Tale Visited (Chaucer Society, 
Second Series 51), 1914 (for the issue of 1911), p. 21. (The whole discussion is to be 
found in Chapter III, pp. 17-37). Some support for Professor Tatlock’s position may 
be seen in A Treatise on the Astrolabe, uc. 4, ||. 63 ff. where there is an allusion to “rytes 
of payens, in which my spirit hath no feith,” a phrase applied to the casting of horo- 
scopes. 
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In the famous passage in Troilus and Criseyde II, 22-28, we read 


Ye knowe ek that in forme of speche is chaunge 

Withinne a thousand yeer, and wordes tho 

That hadden pris, now wonder nyce and straunge 

Us thinketh hem, and yet thei spake hem so, 

And spedde as wel in love as men now do; 

Ek for to wynnen love in sondry ages, 

In sondry londes, sondry ben usages."* 
In this melancholy stanza on the passage of time, Chaucer reveals 
not only a sense of chronology but also an acute sense of cultural 
change in regard to the past and present. It is not merely a conven- 
tional comment on human transience, but a statement of the accumu- 
lative effect of time on human customs and manners. Here also is the 
medieval and Greek sense of a permanence underlying all change— 
the one behind the many. 

A sense of historical development applying this time to the future 
is to be found at the end of Troilus (v, 1793 ff.) where Chaucer argues 
from the contemporary diversity of the English language and from 
the sound changes going on in his time to the conclusion that English 
may change so drastically in the future that some may miswrite, 
mismeter or misunderstand him. From both of these Troilus pas- 
sages, we get a poignant sense of the inexorable quality of time. Chau- 
cer tells us by implication that he himself will pass away along with 
all these other ephemera. 

Shortly after (ll. 1835 ff.), he goes on to contrast the world before 
Christ with that after His death when He introduced a new kind of 
love to mankind, very different from that revealed in the story of 
Troilus and Criseyde which he has just been narrating. The world 
sub gratia is a very different world; a new quality or dimension has 
been created by God’s love, dividing forever pagan history (“while 
men loved the lawe of kinde’’) from Christian history.!” 

6 Cf. William of Malmesbury’s comment on different literary styles when discus- 
sing Aldhelm in his De Gestis Pontificum Anglorum, v, 196 (ed. Hamilton, Rolls Series 
[1870], p. 344). He writes “ . . . gentium varientur modi dictaminum. Denique Graeci 
involute, Romani splendide, Angli pompatice dictare solent.” This is a relatively early 
example of medieval awareness of cultural relativity. 

? The quotation is from the Book of the Duchess, |. 56. In keeping with this con- 
trast between the pagan world under natural law and the Christian world under grace, 
Chaucer except in rare instances, always writes of the Trojans and Greeks in Troilus as 
if they were reasonable pagans believing in God and the basic moral law. Even though 
they may discuss medieval scholastic problems, they carry out pagan rites and are not 


Christians. A notable exception to this attitude may be found in Book III, 1. 1165 (if 
the Robinson reading is correct which I am inclined to doubt) where Criseyde swears 
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Even more common in Chaucer is a sense of cultural diversity 
between the past and the present. At least three times in the Knight’s 
Tale, he explains, following Boccaccio from whom he possibly derived 
his historic sense, the actions of his characters with the modifying 
clause, ‘‘as was tho the gyse” or a similar clause. The funeral customs 
of Thebes (1. 993), the sacrificial rites of Athens (Il. 2279), and the 
Athenian cremation ceremonies (]. 2911) are so qualified. Similarly 
in “The Legend of Cleopatra” in The Legend of Good Women (ll. 
583 ff.), we find Chaucer’s comment “as was usance,” on Anthony’s 
being sent “for to conqueren regnes and honour / Unto the toun of 
Rome.” 

Chaucer’s awareness of the difference in human custom also ex- 
tends to those two coeval peoples, the Greeks and the Trojans. 
Diomede’s light chatter to Criseyde in his campaign to win her, in- 
cludes a solicitous inquiry “if that hire straunge thoughte / The 
Grekis gise, and werkes that they wroughte”’ (v, 860-61). A pleasant 
enough topic of conversation, but revealing in Chaucer a knowledge 
that not only are customs past and present different, but also that 
contemporary customs in the past may vary. And again Chaucer, 
for purposes of his humor, makes a mock and yet true distinction 
between ancient mythological figures and ancient Biblical figures of 
names similar enough to be frequently confused. In the Knight’s Tale 
(ll. 2062 ff.) we are told that Dane (i.e. Daphne), not Diane, was 
turned into a tree. The Pardoner is also careful to tell us he is referring 
to Lamuel (Lemuel) not Samuel on the evil effects of intoxication 
(Tale, ll. 583 ff.). Chaucer was no doubt aware of the medieval fond- 
ness for confusing historic figures. 

Naturally then in his own time, Chaucer is aware of the variability 
of human habits and customs. He presents the Sultana’s arguments 
in the Man of Law’s Tale from the Mohammedan point of view. She 
tells her Council of State (ll. 330 ff.) that they will suffer Hell if they 
deny the Koran and God’s messenger, Mohammed. The scheme of 
her son to become a Christian will destroy them all. Here again Chau- 
cer goes beyond his source, which by no means sees the issue from the 
Saracen point of view or attempts to give credibility to the deliber- 
ations of the Council. In the earlier Council meeting held by the 





by the “God that bought us bothe two.” In the comments of the “I” (the construct 
Chaucer), however, we often find, as is proper, Christian allusions and phraseology. His 
characters and the setting are, on the other hand, as consciously pagan as he could 
make them. 
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Sultan before Constance came to Syria, his wise men saw “swich 
diversitee bitwene hir bothe lawes’* that they could not see how he 
could be allowed by a Christian prince to marry his daughter (ll. 218 
ff.). They were under the “lawe sweete” of Mohammed, they report. 
For Chaucer these Mohammedan enemies of Christianity are no silly, 
ignorant fools. Yet in spite of his ability to see, although not approve 
of, the Mohammedan point of view, Chaucer falls down on his knowl- 
edge (which was perhaps inevitable owing to the widespread ignorance 
concerning Islam) by assuming that Mohammedans sacrificed to 
God (I. 325). This is however a point of fact, not an attitude. But as 
we have already seen, the Man of Law’s Tale is partially laid in the 
late Roman Empire and, as here, partially in the present. 

In the Squire’s Tale, we find an even broader attitude. For the 
Great Khan, who, we are told, subscribed to a non-Christian religion, 
was “‘thereto [my italics] . . . hardy, wys, and riche, / And pitous and 
just, alwey yliche; / Sooth of his word, benigne and honurable, / Of 
his corage as any centre stable” (ll. 19-22). May we not see in these 
lines a strong criticism of contemporary “Christian” rulers? Even 
the pagan can be just and kind. Chaucer’s tolerance extends, later 
in the Tale, to the Khan’s strange eating habits (ll. 67 ff.) and strange 
language (Il. 99 ff.). Yet in this tale, Chaucer substitutes space for 
time by presenting the distant Khan’s Court in an almost Arthurian 
aura. 

Purely from the point of view of the history of ideas, Chaucer’s 
sense of chronology and of cultural diversity shows an affinity with 
certain emphases of the Renaissance.” In this, he draws close to Mon- 
taigne and Rabelais. And in his own time a comparison with Langland 
and other national contemporar’es who manifest an almost total ab- 
sence of such a sense brings out even more sharply the rarity of his 
point of view. In his century in England, I think he is paralleled in 
his sense of the historic only by the Travels of Sir John Mandeville 
where that sense is largely implicit rather than explicit, and by Wyclif 
who uses his sense of the historic for polemical purposes. 

In Mandeville, we see more openly than in Chaucer, however, 


18 On the canon law problem involved here, see Paul E. Beichner, ““Chaucer’s Man 
of Lave and Disparitas Cultus,” Speculum, xxi (1948), 70-75, especially pp. 72-73. 
Beichner is only concerned with the legal issues. 

19 T am here using the term Renaissance in the Burckhardtian sense. A. L. Rowse 
entitles the second chapter of his very recent The England of Elizabeth, The Structure of 
Society, 1951, pp. 31-65, “The Elizabethan Discovery of England.” Chaucer can be 
considered a pioneer in this characteristic of the English Renaissance. 
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the workings of the scholastic concept”® of natural reason, which is 
one of the roots of the modern sense of history. The great scholastics 
sought to demonstrate the existence of God by the light of natural 
reason, implanted, as they believed, in all men. The far-reaching 
implications of this attempt led to the belief that all men could arrive 
at some concept of the truth. This in turn involves the belief that to 
some extent at least even non-Christians have a grasp of the truth 
and hence other cultures are worth some consideration. If Professor 
R. W. Chambers was right,” this view lies behind More’s Uiopia. 
Mandeville puts it thus: 


And ye shall understand that all these men 
folks that have reason yt I have spoken of, have 
some articles of our faith, all if they be of 
divers lawes and divers beleves, yet they have 
some good poynts of our fayth & they beleve 
in God of kinde. .. .” 


What does all this mean in terms of Chaucer’s art? That is not an 
easy question to answer. The possession of a sense of history does not 
guarantee its possessor artistic powers. Yet I think we may say some 
things about Chaucer’s art and point of view in terms of his sense of 
history. Like all problems dealing with the relationship between a 
man’s views and his art, we cannot establish a strict causality. 

It seems to me that through the Chaucerian sense of history, al- 
though it is only one element in the poetry of Chaucer, we may get a 
flavor of the essence of Chaucer’s art. We see revealed in it the sense 
of poignancy, of the lacrimae rerum which often strikes any serious 
reader of the poet. Over much of Chaucer’s work is a piercing sense 
of man’s transience, of his foolish pretensions, of his comic-tragic 
dignity. The sense of the historic serves Chaucer in his satire and in 
his humor. It is one view which enables him to place the world in its 
right perspective for him—and for us. It is basic to the particular 


20 The idea of natural reason and natural law goes back ultimately to Stoic specu- 
lation. But the scholastics of the thirteenth century clearly established the distinction 
between the knowledge gained by natural reason and that gained by faith. Gerard 
Paré (in Les Idées et les Lettres au XIII* Siécle, Le Roman de la Rose (Université de 
Montréal, Bibliothéque de Philosophie 1], 1947, p. 301) in his excellent study of the 
second part of the Romance of the Rose writes: “Notre auteur [Jean de Meun] se trouve 
ainsi a établir une distinction claire entre ce que les théologiens du 13e siécle appellent 
la connaissance naturelle que nous avons de Dieu, et la connaissance surnaturelle, celle 
que l’homme ne peut atteindre que par la foi et que procéde d’une révélation divine.” 

*' Thomas More, 1935, pp. 125 ff. 

2 Chap. CVII, Ed. Everyman’s Library, p. 226. 
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type of tragic objectivity which he often manifests. As a comic-tragic 
artist, he makes use of a relatively new element in Western Civiliza- 
tion when he need not have done so. He grasped at it and made it 
part of his view of the world because it seemed to him, perhaps sub- 
consciously, a way of expressing some of his most basic thoughts. It 
serves his artistic power of restraint. A sense of history is one of the 
ways Chaucer follows to enable attitudes to say themselves, to be 
objectified. 

At the same time, as all choices must, it limits him. A comparison 
with Dante here will be profitable.* Dante has a more profoundly 
tragic view than Chaucer because, in his art, he sets eternity against 
time. Chaucer, who in terms of religion certainly held views similar 
to those of Dante, rarely transferred these religious views to his art 
and even occasionally exhibited the scepticism of one type of believer. 
Much of Chaucer’s art unrolls in time aware of itself through the 
author, the commentator on his work. It has duration, and it conveys 
an awareness of this duration even as events come and go. All this will 
pass, Chaucer seems to say. With Dante all this has passed and is 
eternally judged and fixed. The acutal historical events which the 
manifold inhabitants of hell, purgatory and heaven participated in 
are laid before us compassionately, but as past and as finally arbi- 
trated. The eternal is the merciful but stern judge of history. To this 
stage Chaucer rarely, if ever, comes in his art.% Yet his acceptance 
of human transitoriness and human clash of opinion and custom pro- 
vides him with another spectacle from which he extracts his particular 
type of art. Time condemns itself and all human endeavor and hopes; 
and yet we cannot despair: in fact, it is only through a sense of the 
comic that we may fully understand dialectically our tragic dilemma. 
Above as within time there is need for laughter. 

I do not wish to overemphasize the “modern” historical approach 
in Chaucer at the expense of the “medieval.” In history things happen 
slowly. In an artistic sense, Chaucer is always modern; but he is also 


*% Cf. T. Spencer, “The Story of Ugolino in Dante and Chaucer,” Speculum, 1x 
(1934), 295-301. 
* The gates of hell proclaim: 


Giustizia mosse il mio alto fattore; 
Fecemi la divina potestate, 
La somma sapienza e ’] primo amoie” 
(Inferno, 1, 4-6) 
Possibly at the end of Troilus and Criseyde, Chaucer reaches, at one point, this Dan- 
tesque view, 
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partially a creature of history and in him are to be seen the various 
conflicting ideas of the fourteenth century, some destined to wax and 
others to wane, perhaps only temporarily if we take a point of view 
long range enough. For today we may see, I think, a turning away 
from the historic again. But the sense of history which we find in 
Chaucer, however undeveloped, is one element which was destined to 
play a very important part in the succeeding centuries; perhaps even 
more important, however, it is an element which gives us some clue 
to the heart of the mystery of Chaucer’s art. Chaucer may be studied 
as a figure in the history of ideas as well as an artist, and in isolating 
at least his sense of the historic, we must eventually turn back to his 
art with a new awareness and a new understanding of his aims and 
methods. 
Morton W. BLOOMFIELD 
Ohio State University 





MAN AND NATURE: AN ELUCIDATION OF 
COLERIDGE’S REJECTION OF 
HERDER’S THOUGHT 


THE ONLY laudatory reference to Herder in the whole of Coleridge’s 
writings occurs at the end of the eleventh chapter of the Biographia 
Literaria, where Herder is mentioned as one of “those who have 
combined the successful pursuit of the Muses, not only with the faith- 
ful discharge, but with the highest honors and honorable emoluments 
of an established profession.’’ Coleridge undertakes to conclude this 
chapter with an extract from Herder’s work. Actually, his “extract” 
is an adaptation and distortion of a passage from the Briefe das Studi- 
um der Theologie betreffend.' Coleridge is urging his readers not to make 
writing their career and uses this passage as a support. Herder, how- 
ever, merely suggests that one should refrain from adding to the exist- 
ing mass of literature on the Bible. It is clear that Coleridge distorts 
Herder’s text for his own purposes even on the one occasion when he 
pays tribute to him.? 

Coleridge’s remarks in the Biographia about the “illustrious” 
Herder are strangely out of tune with the abusive marginalia which 
he wrote in his copy of the Briefe das Studium der Theologie betreffend, 
the work from which the “extract” in the Biographia derives. Scholars 
have been hard put to it to explain the contradiction. Tronchon, 
commenting on the “extract,” says: ‘“‘Au moins une fois, la force de 
conviction, la sincérité de Herder semble |’avoir touché.’”* He adds 
that Coleridge can hardly be praised for his words of recognition, even 
if his perpetual “‘vacillations of opinion” are taken into account. 

Coleridge’s words do not, however, strike us as evidence of a 
momentary change of heart. Rather do they show that he sharply 
distinguishes Herder the personality from Herder the philosopher. 


1 Simmiliche Werke, ed. B. Suphan, Berlin, 1877-1913 (subsequently referred to 
as SWS), x, 260. Henri Tronchon was the first to discover this. Cf. his Le Jeune Edgar 
Quinet, Paris, 1937, p. 154. Previous critics were unable to find the original text. 

? We will quote Herder’s text, italicizing the words which Coleridge omits: “Am 
sorgfaltigsten, m.Fr., meiden Sie die Autorschaft dariiber [itiber das Neue Testament]. 
Zu frih oder unma@ig gebraucht, macht sie den Kopf wiiste und das Herz leer, wenn sie 
auch sonst keine iible Folgen gabe. Ein Mensch, der die Bibel nur lieset, um sie 2 
erléutern |Coleridge:—“Ein Mensch, der nur lieset, um zu drucken”, lieset sie wahr- 
scheinlich iibel, und wer jeden Gedanken, der ihm aufsté&t, durch Feder und Presse 
versendet, hat sie in kurzer Zeit alle versandt, und wird bald ein bloSer Diener der 
Druckerey, ein Buchstabensetzer werden.” 

3 Op. cit., p. 155. 
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To the former he is well disposed. It is Herder the thinker whom he 
cannot tolerate. This is clear from the comment he makes at the end 
of his copy of Von der Auferstehung. Writing on the author’s faith, 
he says: 

It is, or seems to be, composed of contrary elements in the act of balanc- 
ing each other, but not yet balanced, and thence substantial; but still glowing 
in restless vibrations.—A sensibility, a certain refined Epicurism of the moral 
Sense, a desire to possess the sympathies of the Mass of Christians, and to 
govern them thereby, and yet an equal desire to be respected by the Philoso- 
pher, the Jntellectual. He will linger in and about the Camp of the Religious, 
but then he will have, or will seize for himself, a Ticket, a Certificat from the 
Philosophists authorizing him so to do. Alas! but is not this very like a Spy? 


It is Herder the philosopher whom Coleridge considers “defunct” 
and who shows his philosophical incompetence by his “spiteful” 
attacks on Kant: 


O poor Herder! thou art defunct as a Philosopher: and all thy Meta- 
critics and Calligones only prove thee a spiteful resentful Ghost! Go, go, poor 
Ghost, and keep company with Ajax and Dido!* 


Such an opponent, thinks Coleridge, can make little impression on 
so profound a thinker as Kant. He is just an annoying little insect, 
whose “‘glossy-green and gold-flesh fly sting was protruded against 
the Cuticle of the Kénigsberg Sage.’ 

The suggestion that it is Herder the philosopher who is the object 
of Coleridge’s scorn, is borne out by the fact that his references to 
Herder become most abusive when he comments on the latter’s 
Kant criticism. It may be noted in passing that Coleridge and Kant 
have the same criticism to make of Herder. Coleridge deplores his 
enthusiastic way of writing and the faulty sequences of his argument 
—in sum, his ‘“‘Precious Logic.’* Even at his best he is “a painted 
mist with no sharp outline,”’ utterly incapable of appreciating the 
clear, logical distinctions and mental discipline which pervade Kant’s 
thought. And what is it that Kant finds in Herder’s writings? 


“Not, indeed, logical exactitude in the definition of his terms, nor 
scrupulous differentiation and verification of his principles, but an eye which 


‘ Annotation on the back fly-leaf of Vol. rv of Coleridge’s copy of Kant’s Ver- 
mischte Schriften. This book, together with Coleridge’s annotated copies of Herder’s 
Kalligone, his Briefe das Studium der Theologie betreffend, and Von der Auferstehung, are 
in the British Museum. 

5 Marginal comment in Coleridge’s copy of the Kalligone, 11, 48 f. 

® Marginal comment on p. 7 of his copy of Von der Auferstehung. 

* Annotation at the end of Part I of his copy of the Kalligone. 
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quickly scans areas of vast compass, an accomplished sagacity in the dis- 
covery of analogies, but a bold imagination in putting them to use. Allied to 
this is his skill in winning partiality for the object of his attention, kept 
veiled in the distance, by means of feelings and intuitions, which, as symp- 
toms of great complexity of thought, or as hints fraught with significance, 
promise to contain greater things than dispassionate judgement would be 
likely to find in them.” 


These words are taken from Kant’s review of the first part of the 
Ideen. At the end of the review, Kant praises the author for the 
courageous way in which he has freed himself from the shackles of 
conventional thought, but concludes with the suggestion that he 
would do well to restrain henceforth his somewhat overwrought imagi- 
nation. Coleridge, in a comment on this “perfect model of a Review,” 
appositely calls this “complimenting the fallen antagonist . . . hand- 
somely and finally interring him with all military honours.’’* 

Apart from the fact that Coleridge admires Kant as an acute 
thinker, there is a more precise reason why he champions him against 
Herder. After long and patient study he learned something from Kant 
which he considers Herder could with advantage have learned too; 
namely, the distinction between man’s essential selfi—what man is 
qua man—and his empirical self—what he happens to be under the 
constraint of particular circumstances. Kant taught that all objects 
known, including the mind as known by psychology, are relative 
to a knower. In the Kritik der reinen Vernunft it was his purpose to 
bring to light what is implied in this relation to a knowing subject. 
It follows that the mind with which Kant’s critical philosophy is 
concerned, that is, mind presupposed in knowing anything that is 
known, is not any particular and individual mind (i.e., this or that 
person) but mind in Kant’s sense of “Bewuftsein iiberhaupt,” and 
therefore that which is common and essential to all individual minds, 
in respect of their being cognitive and rational. Kant carefully dis- 
tinguishes these two conceptions of mind, and Coleridge justly praises 
him for his “cautious discrimination of what is essential, i.e., explica- 
ble by mere consideration of the faculties in themselves, from what is 
empirical, i.e., the modifying or disturbing forces of time, place and 
circumstances.”® It is precisely Herder’s failure to appreciate this 
cardinal distinction that infuriates Coleridge, who writes at the end 
of Vol. 1 of his copy of the Kalligone: 


§ Annotation at the end of Vol. rv of his copy of Kant’s Vermischte Schriften. 
* Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism, ed. T. M. Raysor, London, 1930, m, 238. 
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Everywhere he grossly misunderstands Kant, confounding all that the 
great man had said of that in each which is common to all or should be so, 
with the individual meum and himself. 


Theodor Litt made it clear that Herder has indeed laid himself open 
to just censure on this score,'® for he is virtually demanding not a 
critique of reason but a “‘physiology of the human faculties of knowl- 
edge,” thereby taking knowledge of these faculties for granted, 
without first inquiring into what is implied in his having such knowl- 
edge. This question, upon which Kant’s whole philosophy turns, 
Herder deliberately suppresses: 


My understanding wishes to understand, not to comprehend what under- 
standing is, and how it is possible.” 


Kant’s enquiry into what is presupposed in all consciousness of 
objects results in the discovery that it depends on certain principles 
of the mind—more accurately, of what he calls understanding. These 
laws or uniform functions of mind that he calls categories impart unity 
to the undetermined variety of the matter of experience and are ap- 
plicable only to that which by them can become experienced objects. 
Since we can never experience spiritual realities as objects, it follows 
that the categories are entirely inapplicable to them. They are thus 
freed from the conditions which bind the objects of the understanding. 
According to Kant it is reason and not understanding which gives us 
a consciousness of spiritual things. 

Coleridge accepts the positive results of Kant’s critical enquiry— 
the deduction of the categories and their limitation to objects of ex- 
perience—but refuses to join Kant in placing the spiritual beyond 
the realm of knowledge. Kant said that reason could give us only a 
consciousness of spiritual reality, no knowledge of it. For him, 
knowledge is always knowledge of objects, and as we can never ex- 
perience the spiritual as an object, it follows that we can have no 
knowledge of it at all. Coleridge, however, does not accept such a 
limitation of reason, and consequently censures Kant for calling his 


© Kant und Herder als Deuter der geistigen Welt, Leipzig, 1930, pp. 24 ff. 

 Metakritik. SWS, xx1, 41. 

"8 Die Vorrede der “Metakritik sur Kritik der Urtheilskraft.” Aus der Handschrift. 
SWS, xxn, 335. 

8 The word Kant uses is “ahnden,” an archaic form of the modern “ahnen.” Rea- 
son “ahndet” spiritual reality. 

4 In his preface to the second edition of the Kritik der reinen Vernunft, Kant in- 
sists on “die Einschriénkung aller nur méglichen speculativen Erkenntnis der Vernunft 
auf blofe Gegenstiinde der Erfahrung.” 
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work a “Critique of the pure Reason,” suggesting that a more appro- 
priate title would be “An Inquisition respecting the Constitution 
and Limits of the Human Understanding.’ It is the understanding 
which is to be limited and bound to the world of sense, whereas reason 
is to be free to intuit spiritual reality. ‘‘Reason,” he writes, “‘. . . may 
safely be defined as the organ of the supersensuous.”’ It is “an organ 
bearing the same relation to spiritual objects, the universal, the eter- 
nal, and the necessary, as the eye bears to material and contingent 
phenomena.’”* He believes that man belongs to two worlds. As his 
understanding brings him into contact with the world of sense," 
so his reason enables him to grasp a reality that is spiritual."® 

Such a view of man is entirely foreign to Herder. For him, man 
does not transcend nature, but is a part of it. ‘We exist as parts of 
the world. ... We ourselves only exist as links in a great chain.’”!® 
Thus the attributes of man which give him his position at the summit 
in the scale of natural beings must differ only in degree from the quali- 
ties of lower forms of life. Consequently, we find Herder maintaining 
that the human soul is different only in degree from the animal soul,”° 
whereas Coleridge rejects “the absurd notion ...of man’s having 
progressed from an ourang-outang state—so contrary to all history, 
to all religion, nay to all possibility.” It is here—in the place which 


each assigns to man—that the opposition between their thought is 
sharpest. For Coleridge, the significance of man’s life lies in his ability 
to commune with a Being who, in Herder’s view, is beyond man’s 
reach. Coleridge writes: 


Now, in this is the excellency of Man, that he is made capable of a com- 
munion with his Maker, and, because capable of it, is unsatisfied without it: 


Letter to John Taylor Coleridge: April 8, 1825. Cf. Letters of S. T. Coleridge, ed. 
E. H. Coleridge, London, 1895, nm, 735. 

© The Friend, London, 1904, p. 102. 

‘7 Coleridge accepts “the very definition which the founder of the Critical Philoso- 
phy gives of the Understanding,” namely, “the faculty of judging according to sense.” 
Aids to Reflection, London, 1913, p. 143. 

'8 For a fuller treatment of this theme, v. A. O. Lovejoy, “Coleridge and Kant’s 
Two Worlds,” in his Essays in the History of Ideas, Baltimore, 1948. 

19 Metakritik. SWS, xx1, 207. 

© Tdeen. SWS, xm, 175 f. 

2. Letter to Wordsworth, May 30, 1815. v. Letters, ed. cit., u, 648. A. O. Lovejoy 
notes that Herder rejects ““Monboddo’s thesis [which he discusses] of the identity of 
species of man and the orang-outang.” (Op. cit., p. 182 n.). E. Fueter censures Herder’s 
vacillation, saying that he “expatiates on the physical relatedness of man and the ani- 
mals, but draws a line between man and the apes just as arbitrarily as any theologian.” 
Geschichte der neueren Historiographie, Miinchen u. Berlin, 1925, p. 409. 
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the soul, being cut out (so to speak) to that largeness, cannot be filled with 
less. 


Herder, however, will allow man no direct communion with God. 
This is clear from the famous passage at the end of the fourth book of 
the deen, where he writes: 

If the understanding be the noblest endowment of man, it is the business 
of the understanding to trace the connection between cause and effect, and to 
divine it where it is not apparent. . . . Where they [the nations] saw no visible 
author of events, they supposed an invisible one; and inquired after the 
causes of things, though with a glimmering light. . . . This first attempt was 
religion. . .. Thou hast exalted man, so that . . . he inquires after the causes 
of things, divines their connection, and thus discovers thee, thou great God 
of all things, being of beings. 


How, then, does man know God? Not by means of a direct intuitive 
act, as Coleridge maintains,* but indirectly, by inference from the 
known to the unknown. Man’s relation to God Herder expresses by 
the words “divine,” “‘suppose,”’ “‘conjecture.” The ground of this 
inference is thus not of a rational character. It is indeed true that for 
Herder feelings and emotions are as much productive of knowledge 
as is reason. “Feeling and thinking is, at bottom, one and the same,’™ 
he says. So it seems that he allows for the possibility of knowledge of 
God through emotional experience, but not by means of reason. Yet, 
as he says in this passage, such knowledge is “‘dunkel.’’ Obscurity is 
characteristic of all knowledge that comes to us through the emotions: 

Knowing is enjoying the brilliance of the sun, mirrored in all its rays. 
Feeling is the play of the rainbow’s colours,—beautiful, but true only as a 


reflection of the sun. Once the sun rises and stands out clearly in the firma- 
ment, the rainbow and all its colours disappear.* 


These words make it clear that emotional knowledge is valuable only 
as pointing to a sure rational knowledge. But is it possible to pass 
from emotional to rational knowledge of God? Herder gives his answer 
in a sermon on the use of the Bible. Here, where one would expect 
him to be particularly anxious to establish a close relation between 
God and man, he makes the following remark: 


There is no relation between God and man. They have, as it were, 
nothing in common with which to understand each other. Consequently, 


* Aids to Reflection, ed. cit., pp. 82 f. 

* “The knowledge of spiritual Truth is of necessity immediate and intuitive,” Aids 
to Reflection, ed. cit., p. 104. 

* Ubers Erkennen und Empfinden in der menschlichen Seele. SWS, vit, 249. 
* Tbid., p. 246. 
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God’s revelation of himself to man must be altogether on the human plane, 
and entirely relative to man’s language and mode of being, to his weaknesses 
and limitations of outlook.* 


If God must speak humanly to man in order to be understood, man 
too can only bring God within the compass of his comprehension by 
conceiving him after the analogy of something human. According to 
Herder, Adam experienced God not as a transcendent reality, but as 
the father, the head of the small family in the Garden of Eden, and 
communed with him just as a workman speaks with the overseer of 
an estate.*’ Coleridge considers it a degradation of God to conceive 
of him in this way. Commenting on this passage, he writes in disgust: 
“Is this Herder’s Lord God Eternal?’** He considers man able to 
experience God in his true nature as a transcendent reality, and not 
needing to make God into a human “father” in order to comprehend 
him. Herder, however, will allow man no such experience of the trans- 
cendent. Far from coming into the world endowed with an “organ 
of the supersensuous,” man, in his view, is at birth helpless and im- 
potent. He attacks the doctrine that proclaims reason as “an original, 
eternal and infallible oracle, dependent on nothing,’”® and says: 


His [Man’s] whole being awaits development. Without culture man was 
and is not merely an unformed marble block, but a brute.*® 


Man, then, is born an imperfectly rational creature. His reason is 
destined to be developed, trained, educated: 


Theoretically and practically reason is nothing more than something 
understood; an acquired knowledge of the proportions and directions of the 
ideas and faculties to which man is formed by his organisation and mode of 
life.* 


Plainly, something learned by sense-experience, which is essentially 
particular and contingent, can lay no claim to the marks of apriority, 
namely universality and necessity. Whereas, then, for Coleridge, 
reason is essentially an @ priori faculty—it is “the Power of Universal 
and necessary Convictions, the Source and Substance of Truths above 


* SWS, xxx, 104. 

7 Briefe das Studium der Theologie beireffond, SWS, x, 20. “Der Vater kommt, seine 
Stimme tént (vielleicht wie gewéhnlich zum Schlusse des Tages sich Rechenschaft von 
ihrer Arbeit geben zu lassen, und sie [Adam und Eva] dadurch zu unterweisen).” 

*8 Annotation on the fly-leaf of his copy. 

*° Vom Erkennen und Empfinden der menschlichen Seele, SWS, vit, 198. 

* Kalligone, SWS, xxu1, 310. 

| Tdeen, SWS, xu, 145. For the historical origins of this doctrine, cf. A. O. Lovejoy, 
op. cit., p. 55. 
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Sense,’’**—for Herder it is simply “an aggregate of the experiences 
and observations of the mind, the sum of the education of man.”™ 

Herder does not shirk the consequences which follow from this 
view of reason. Having denied man faculties which transcend nature, 
he is led to suppose that man learns everything from nature. He be- 
lieves that “men learned and copied everything from animals,” 
and sketches Adam’s development in accordance with this principle: 








Thus God selects animals for him [Adam] . . . from which he learns, and 
which gradually, by means of their instinct, their innate character, their 
voices and gestures, teach him reason and art and language. .. . Thus God 
gives him a wife, who shows him the bond of love, which, (as he had observed 
from the animals and now experienced himself) surpasses all other love.™ 






Against this conception of man, in which he sees nothing but degrada- 
tion, Coleridge protests vehemently. Commenting on this passage 
from the Briefe das Siudium der Theologie beireffend, he writes: 

And thus according to this demi-semi-quavering Philosopher-Christian, 


Adam in the state of perfection acquired his first notion of Love from He- 
Goats and Ram—{illegible] and their orgasms.* 









And when Herder continues: 





Since men learned from animals and copied them, why should they not 
have learned and copied this too? 





Coleridge comments on the fly-leaf of his copy: 


I scarcely know whether I am reading intentional Blasphemies or mere 
Follies. 









Herder’s whole thought culminates in the conception of “Humani- 
tit” as the aim of man: 







Humanity is the end of human nature. . . . The end of whatever is not 
merely a dead instrument must be implicated in itself... . If we consider 
mankind as we know it, according to its innate laws, we shall find nothing in 
man superior to humanity.* 






But Coleridge finds that Herder has defined this “humanity” in such 
a way as to make it equivalent to barbarity. Writing on the fly-leaf 
of his copy of the Briefe das Studium der Theologie betreffend, he says: 


A famous word and accommodating word is that menschlich / human, or 
rather human / natural! It is the cousin german of Charity and employed by 















® Aids to Reflection, ed. cit., p. 143. % Ideen, SWS, xu, 345. 
“ SWS, x, 18 f. % Marginal note on p. 19 of his copy. 
%* Ideen, SWS, xiv, 207 f. 
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Herder to cover as many Follies (according to himself, not to me) as the latter 
does Sins. 


For Coleridge, “‘human-natural” is a contradiction in terms. To be 
human is, in his view, to belong to the world of spirit as well as to 
that of nature. Man would be purely “natural” if he possessed only 
“understanding,” for this faculty he has in common with the higher 
animals. Coleridge expressly says that beasts have understanding.*’ 
In sum, Coleridge considers that Herder, in makirig man a part of 
nature, thereby degrades him to the status of an animal. Herder, 
on his part, insists that to allow man to rise above nature is to lead 
him into “unearthly abstraction.’** He cannot tolerate such “leaps 
into the infinite” and “visions into the pure supersensuous.’** Man 
must be content with a more modest lot. 

Coleridge’s view that man is absolutely differentiated from the 
animal order applies only to that in man which is incapable of evolv- 
ing: so if the theory of evolution be regarded as applicable to the whole 
of nature, then man will be ambiguously included in this unity. This 
conception of the unity of nature occupies an important place in the 
thought of the eighteenth century. In 1707 Leibniz wrote to an un- 
known correspondent that the different classes of beings which taken 
together constitute the universe, are like so many points of a single 
curve: “Les hommes tiennent donc aux animaux, ceux-ci aux plantes, 
et celles-ci derechef aux fossiles, qui se lieront 4 leur tour aux corps, 
que les sens et l’imagination nous représentent comme parfaitement 
morts et informes.’’*® By the end of the century, Herder sees in na- 
ture’s unity the expression of a single underlying principle: He speaks 
of “the universal type, which nature, in the formation of living organ- 
isms, not merely appears to follow, but actually does follow.’ Even 
Kant, whose thought is anything but monistic, suggests tentatively 
in section 80 of the Kritik der Urtheilskraft that the forms of nature 
have been produced according to a common original type. Goethe 
too sees nature as a unity of forms. He considers all creatures of the 
animal world reducible to a common type, which he calls the “Ur- 
thier.’ The same is true of all plants, whose common type is the “Ur- 


37 Aids to Reflection, ed. cit., p. 144. 

*§ Vom Erkennen und Empfinden der menschlichen Seele, SWS, vit, 170. 

* Kalligone, SWS, xx, 276. 

*° Quoted by G. E. Guhrauer, Freiherr von Leibniz. Eine Biograplie, Breslau, 1842, 
1, Anmerkungen, 32. 

“ Op. cit., p. 116. 
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pflanze.”” And he also sees the vegetable and animal kingdoms them- 
selves as a unity: 





From having been almost indistinguishably related, these creatures 
gradually emerge as plants and animals, and perfect themselves in two op- 
posite directions, so that the plant finds its highest manifestation in the tree, 
and the animal in man.* 












The belief that a single principle underlies the endless variety of 
nature thus permeated the intellectual atmosphere of Coleridge’s 
age, and consequently it is not surprising to find him expressing simi- 
lar thoughts. He too believes that nature is one. In the first place he 
sees no break between the inorganic and the organic world: 








The arborescent forms on a frosty morning, to be seen on the window 
and pavement must have some relation,to the more perfect forms developed in 
the vegetable world. 







Both the inorganic and the organic partake of life, for “life . . . does 
not necessarily imply consciousness or sensibility.”’ Life, as he defines 
it, is “the principle of individuation, or the power which unites a given 
all into a whole that is presupposed by all its parts.”’ And “‘the degrees 
or intensities of life . . . consist in the progressive realization of this 
tendency [toward individuation].’ This principle of unity occurs at 
various levels in nature. Coleridge draws up a series, a ‘‘Scale of crea- 
tion,’ which begins with metals, crystals, and geological formations, 
rises into plants, insects, and animals, and culminates in man. The 
tendency towards individuation rises in intensity throughout the 
series. Nature forms one unified system: “The metal at its height of 
being seems a mute prophecy of the coming vegetation,” and the scale 
of creation ascends through Irritability, Sensibility, and Understand- 
: ing, and finally reaches “the moral affections and charities of man.’ 
It is the suggestion that “the moral affections’ are related to 

nature that is of particular interest here. Now Herder can relate 
man’s “moral affections’ to nature without contradiction, for he 
considers man to be the child of nature. Consequently, when I act 
morally, I am simply “obedient to the order of nature in my sphere.””® 
“Morality is only a higher physics of the mind.’ But Coleridge has 
deliberately driven a wedge between man and the rest of creation 
by endowing man with the a priori faculty of reason, whereby he is 



























*® Zur Morphologie (Weimar ed.), 2. Abt., vi, 13. 
“ The Theory of Life. Printed with Miscellanies Aesthetic and Literary, ed. T. Asche, 
London, 1892, p. 383 ff. Aids to Reflection, ed. cit., p. 74. 

* Kalligone, SWS, xxu, 278.  Zerstreute Blitter, SWS, xv, 275. 
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enabled to transcend nature. Consequently, Coleridge hesitates 
to include man in the unity of all that evolves. The passage quoted 
from Aids to Reflection implies that moral qualities are only an intensi- 
fication of animal organization. Yet elsewhere, while recognizing that 
there are “functions and properties which man possesses in common 
with the oyster and the mushroom,” Coleridge stresses “that wide 
chasm between man and the noblest animals of the brute creation, 
which no perceivable or conceivable difference of organization is suffi- 
cient to overbridge.’’*” On the other hand, although he says that reason 
is the mark by which man is differentiated from the animals, he is 
himself perplexed to find the dawnings of reason in some of the higher 
animals.** He writes, for instance of the “various moral qualities” 
of the dog ‘“‘which seem above the effects of mere instinct devoid of 
will.’** Coleridge may well waver here. Although he feels that the 
whole of creation must be treated as a unity, his entire view of man 
would be undermined if the only difference between man and the brute 
creation were to lie in the degree of organization of each. No conceiv- 
able intensification of an animal’s organization could enable it to 
attain to the possession of the faculty of reason, as Coleridge under- 
stands this term, that is as “the organ of the supersensuous.”’ In his 
system, nature and spirit differ not merely in degree, but in kind, “the 
one being the antithesis to the other. ... The negative definition of 
Nature is, Whatever is not Spirit, and vice versa of Spirit.”’*° Conse- 
quently, man as a spiritual being cannot be conceived as having 
evolved from man as the creature of nature. We may conclude that 
if Coleridge agrees with Herder in including man in the “Scale of 
Creation,” he does so only at the cost of inconsistency with the rest 
of his thought. He can only resolve the opposition he has posited be- 
tween nature and spirit by making both dependent on a higher unity— 
a universal principle or ‘“‘Absolute.”” Within the limits of the sensible 
world itself, no reconciliation is possible. Thus he writes: 

The true system of natural philosophy places the sole reality of things in 


an ABSOLUTE. . . . In this sense the position of Malebranche, that we see 
all things in God, is a strict philosophical truth.” 


In summing up the result of this enquiry, it may be said that Cole- 


™ The Theory of Life, ed. cit., p. 377. 8 Aids to Reflection, ed. cit., p. 164. 

*° On the Principles of Genial Criticism. Printed with Biographia Literaria, ed. 
Shawcross, London, 1907, m1, 244. 

5° Aids to Reflection, ed. cit., p. 166. 

5! Biographia Literaria, ed. cit., 1, 187. 
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ridge acknowledges Herder’s greatness as a personality, but violently 
attacks his philosophical thought. Obsessed with the new insight he 
had acquired from Kant’s philosophy, and infuriated by Herder’s 
bitter attacks on Kant, he could find no common ground between 
Herder’s thought and his own. In particular, in adopting Kant’s 
conception of reason as an @ priori faculty, and in assigning to this 
faculty a function far more important than that which it holds in 
Kant’s system, Coleridge arrives at a view of man diametrically op- 
posed to that of Herder. Here is the key to the opposition between 
their thought, and the source of many of Coleridge’s abusive margi- 
nalia. 
G. A. WELLS 
University College, London 





THE ALTERCATIONS OF THOMAS EDWARDS WITH 
SAMUEL JOHNSON 


THOMAS EDWARDS was a man of strong opinions. His approval of 
Samuel Richardson is in his prefatory sonnets to the early editions of 
Clarissa and Grandison. His disapproval of William Warburton is 
everywhere in the Canons of Criticism. His evaluation of Henry Field- 
ing’s Voyage to Lisbon has been quoted frequently.' Samuel Johnson 
also received his critical attention. Edwards, on the other hand, was 
judged as strongly by Johnson. To be sure, Boswell relegates the sharp 
estimation to a footnote in the Life, but the brief notice is sufficient 
enough to link the two logomachists throughout the years in a lively 
epigram: “Nay, (said Johnson,) [Edwards] has given [Warburton] 
some smart hits to be sure; but there is no proportion between the 
two men; they must not be named together. A fly, Sir, may sting a 
stately horse and make him wince; but one is but an insect, and the 
other is a horse still.’ It is to be remembered, in justice to Edwards, 
that Johnson joined in praising his merits until the gentlemen gath- 
ered at Jacob Tonson’s table seemingly belittled Warburton, the man 
who had lauded Johnson when he was most in need of praise. 

Time has proved that the Canons of Criticism is shrewd in its pricks 
at Warburton. The admirers of Richardson find little extravagance 
in the prefatory sonnets. The most avid detractors of Fielding, how- 
ever, find it difficult to second Edwards’s obloquies. It remains to 
be seen if he is equally amiss in his attacks upon Johnson. 

The opinions of Edwards concerning Johnson, particularly as 
an orthographer, are not extensive. The first greup of sentiments 
have been in print since Mrs. Anna Laetetia Barbauld edited The 
Correspondence of Samuel Richardson in 1804.8 These are answers to 
remarks Johnson wrote in his copy of Am Account of the Trial of the 
Letter T, Alias Y,a pamphlet William Owen published for Edwards 
in March, 1753. Johnson sent the pamphlet with a letter to Richard- 
son, 17 April 1753. It reads, in part: 


As you were the first that gave me any notice of this pamphlet, I send it 
you with a few little notes, which I wish you can read. It is well when Men 


' Typical is the citation by Wilbur L. Cross in The History of Henry Fielding (New 
Haven, 1918), iii. 97. 

® Life of Johnson (New York, 1933), i. 175, n. 2. Compare Johnson’s attack upon 
Edwards in his Preface to Shakespeare. 

3 11, 62-65. The text varies slightly from that of Bodley MS 1012, cited below in 
note 6. 
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of Learning and penetration busy themselves in these enquiries at hours of 
leisure. But what is their Idleness is my Business. Help indeed now comes too 
late for me when a large part of my Book has passed the press. 

I shall be glad if these strictures appear to you not unwarrantable, for 
whom should we who toil in forming our language desire to please but him 
who is adorning it. . . .* 


Richardson transcribed Johnson’s notes and letter and sent them with 
a cover letter to Edwards at Terrick House, Buckinghamshire, 21 
April 1753. “I told [Johnson],” says Richardson, “that they would 
receive your thanks, whatever were your opinion af the justice of 
them, and not your ill will; for he intending no offence, was at first 
shy being named to you.’ A fortnight later, Edwards commented on 
the exchange of letters in corresponding with his life-long friend, 
Daniel Wray: “Mr Richardson sent me Mr Johnson’s remarks which 
You mention: he for the most part agrees with me, his objections are 
few and candid, but if I am not mistaken they are not insuperable.’ 
Five days later, 10 May,’ in reply to Richardson’s letter of 21 April, 
Edwards justified his stand against Johnson concerning words derived 
from the French rather than from Latin, the relation of y, i, and 
3 as Saxon characters, the use and spelling of /east as an adjective and 
as a conjunction, and the spelling of further with an a. 

The second set of Edwards’s opinions was provoked by a reading 
of the first volume of A Dictionary of the English Language shortly 
after its publication in 1755. To Richardson, and hence to Johnson, 
he expressed no opinions in his extant correspondence but voiced his 
disapproval in two letters to Wray, dated from Terrick, 23 May and 
16 June 1755.* The chief points of attack are the choice of authorities, 
the inclusion of ‘monstrous’ and “bad” words, and faults in printing. 

It is possible to test the “few and candid” objections outlined in 
the letter to Richardson (10 May 1753) by examining The Trial and 
The Dictionary. The apposite selections from the 1755 letters to Wray 
also may be tested by an examination of The Dictionary. 

To quote freely from The Trial without indicating its history and 
nature would be unfair to its author. The essay recommending re- 


‘ Transcribed, with kind permission, from the original letter in the possession of 
Mr. Herman Liebert of New Haven. 

5 Barbauld, op. cit., pp. 59-60. 

* “The Correspondence of Thomas Edwards,” Bodley MSS 1007-12, is preserved 
in six letter books which are described by J. H. Markland in N&Q, ser. 2, x (1854), 
41-42. The letter to Wray is found in Bod. MS 1012, p. 99. 

7 Mrs. Barbauld dates the letter 1 May. In Bod. MS 1012, pp. 101-102, it is dated 
10 May. ® Bod. MS 1012, pp. 208-209, 211. 
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forms in spelling was first conceived in the autumn of 1724; by Janu- 
ary Edwards had developed the idea well enough to send to Wray a 
copy of “The History of T Alias Y: An Account of the Trial, Convic- 
tion & Condemnation of the Letter Y & his banishment into Greece 
after having been whip’d through the Alphabet.”*® Thereafter no 
mention is made of the first of Edwards’s prose pieces until twenty- 
four years later when in a letter to his cousin, Peter Harvy, Edwards 
values himself as “a sort of a Patron of the Alphabet” and supplies 
an account of “The Humble Petitions of the Letters J and C.’° 
Two years later, almost to the day, in return for a gift of Clarissa 
from its author, Edwards sent, on 8 February 1750, “‘a poor lean criti- 
cal rhapsody not about things, but words, nay not so much as that, 
but taylor-like about the dress and fashion of words.’ In adddition 
to sending The Trial as a return favor for a kindness, Edwards used 
the essay as a means of answering Richardson’s questions concerning 
the peculiarities in spelling he had noted in Edwards’s Canons of 
Criticism.” 

It seems reasonable to assume that Richardson suggested that an 
expanded version of The Trial would be worthy of publication, for 
on 9 March 1750 Edwards admitted that for some time he had been 
thinking on the subject but that the lack of time, books, and mastery 
of a sufficient number of languages prevented him from doing some- 
thing more ambitious. Further, ‘The work if ever it be done must be 
done by a number of Gentlemen who should take each one or more 
languages according to their ability, and from the etymology of words 
fix the spelling so as to preserve the marks of their derivation.” His 
protests, however, though frequently uttered over a period of years, 
were not firm enough, and on 18 March 1752 Edwards granted Rich- 
ardson permission to make The Trial public “‘as a specimen of some 
reformation in our spelling and to stir up others of leisure to attend 
to it.’”"* The sincerity of his intentions is twice assured, first by the 
fact that his brief introduction to The Trial, as it was published, re- 
peats the statement of aims he included in his letters to Richardson; 
and, second, by the invitation for the very kind of argument Johnson 
gave offered by Edwards’s preventing Apollo, the chief character, 
from passing judgment upon the several letters of the alphabet who 
had argued their causes before him. 


® Bod. MS 1007, pp. 56, 57. 1 Bod. MS 1011, p. 112. 
" Bod. MS 1011, p. 224. ® Tbid., p. 241. 
8 Tbid., p. 132. “4 Bod. MS 1012, p. 5. 
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In order to simplify the presentation of the differing views John- 
son and Edwards maintained, the lengthy quotations from The Trial, 
as they are printed in the seventh and latest edition of The Canons, 
are reproduced in footnotes. Such a device is not used, however, to 
reduce the importance of the more detailed account of Edwards’s 
strictures. 

There are six critical paragraphs in the letter to Richardson, 
5 May 1753. The first is as follows: 


I am not for borrowing of the French any words which we can fairly 
derive from the Latin, or form from our own stock; for which reason I write 
honor, superior, &c without taking notice of the french termination eur and 
governer as I do defender. Encroachment I acknowledge is right; but entitle I 
doubt whether we need write, because though it be not Ciceronian yet we 
have in Ulpian and Donatus the latin word intitulo.“ 


Johnson’s Dictionary sanctions the Frenchified honour, superiour, 
and governour. Words prefixed with en- are settled in the Preface, in 
partial agreement with Edwards: “of these it was proper to enquire 
the true orthography, which I have always considered as depending 
on their derivation, and have therefore referred them to their original 
languages: thus I write enchant, enchantment, enchanter, after the 
French, and incantation after the Latin: thus entire is chosen rather 


than intire, because it passed to us not from the Latin integer, but 
from the French entier.”’ The last word discussed is entered in The 
Dictionary under the letter J with the note, “better written entire.’”’ 

The second and third paragraphs of the Edwards letter may be 
taken together. 


That y is often the Saxon character is agreeable to the decree in p. 12 & 
13 [of the first edition of The Trial.}'* 


‘6 “The complaint of O against U for intruding into the words Honour, Labour, 
Sup_riour, Governour, and the like. 

“ ‘The Judge discharged U with a reprimand from the final Syllable of all words 
derived from the Latines ending in OR; but, as for Governer; he said, they neither of 
them had any thing to do there; it being an English Substantive formed immediately 
from the verb Govern’: and therefore he assigned the province to E, and ordered him ‘to 
take possession both in that and all such words’.” (The Trial, pp. 277-78.) 

“The complaint of I against E, for usurping his place in the words, entitle, entire, 
&c. 

“Partly allowed to be just; and accordingly ‘E was ordered to quit all pretensions 
in the beginning of words compounded of the preposition IN; but, as to Entire, I was 
desired to take notice; that it being derived immediately from the French entier, his 
clame to that was not so well grounded’.” (Op. cit., p. 277.) 

16 “He [I] represented; ‘that even in the beginning of words, where Y was fre- 
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Mr J’s conjecture about Saxon 5 is clearly proved to be just from the 

name of the Town of Ealing in Middlesex which in the old writings is called 
some times Yealing and some times Zealing.”” 
In “A Grammar of the English Tongue,” the third section of The 
Dictionary, Johnson makes a brief remark upon each letter of the 
alphabet. Of y as a vowel he says: “being the Saxon vowel Y, which 
frequently was commonly used where i is now put, occurs very fre- 
quently in all old books.” He previously explains: “It supplies the 
place of i at the end of words, as thy; before i, as dying ; and is common- 
ly retained in derivative words where it was part of a diphthong in the 
primitive; as desiroy....” 

The fourth paragraph returns to a consideration of words derived 
from the French: 


p. 16. I think Mr J is mistaken, the French write defense offense; but whether 
they did or not the derivation shews we should.'* 





quently used, it was the real power and office of I; that year, yoke, you, Yorke, &c. were 
pronounced, and ought to be written iear, ioke, iou, iorke, &c. 

“ *As to the middle of the word he insisted; that, though such incroachments had 
indeed been more frequent in former times; yet Y had usurped his place; and still con- 
tinued to act as I, in many words, as dying, flying, denying, &c. 

“ ‘And for the ends of words, he was totally excluded from any place there, though 
the power was his in Majesty, Liberty; in, what he still valued more than either, Lady; 
in short, in all other instances where Y is generally used’.” (Op. cit., pp. 273-74.) 

“Apollo, after having heard all sides, gave his determination to this effect. ‘That 
the jealousy, which the English Alphabet, and I in particular, had shewn against T, 
proceeded indeed from a laudable motive, a concern for their libertys; but seemed in 
reality entirely groundless: for that Y, in all the Instances given by I, had not usurped 
his power; but was indeed only a deputy to, or more properly a different character of I; 
the power remaining wholly his: that particularly in dying, flying, and the participles of 
all verbs ending in IE, Y was put there only as a representative of IE; to prevent the 
unsightly cluster of vowels, which would be huddled together in dieing, flieing, &c.’ 

“Therefore, to prevent further disputes between the said partys, he ordained; 

“*That Y be never admitted to the middle of English words; except in such 
participles as aforesaid, where he represents IE; provided nevertheless, that he always 
exercise his power of T in Greek words made English; as Style, System, Hypocrite, Hy- 
pothesis, &c. 

“ ‘That he act as a different character of I in Yoke, Year, Yorke, and such like 
words. 

“ ‘And that he stands as the representative of I or IE, wherever they end a word; 
except in monosyllables, where there is no other vowel; as die, tie, lie, &c’.” (Op. cit., 
p. 276.) 

7 There is no direct reference to the character 5 in The Trial. The example Ed- 
wards cites is glossed by the Dictionary of English Place-Names (Oxford, 1936): “OE 
Gillingas (ce. 700, Bodley MS] ‘Gilla’s people’ cf. Yelling Hu,” p. 148. 

8 “The Petition of S to be restored to his place in Defence, Pretence, &c. (words de- 
rived from the Supines of Latin Verbs ending in DO) which the Letter C had unrea- 
sonably taken from him. 

“Granted.” (The Trial, p. 277.) 
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Johnson writes such words with a ¢ while listing derivations in s, 
but he gives no direct clue as to the cause of his preference. A New 
Dictionary on Historical Principles demonstrates quite plainly that 
in Middle English the s and ¢ stood side by side, and so they do again 
in the eighteenth century.’® 

The least tenable theory of Edwards is expressed in the fifth 
paragraph: 


p. 17. Dr Wallis*® makes Lest which he spells least, a Conjunction. Is it not 
like the Latin Ne both Adverb and conjunction?™ 


The Dictionary expedites the problem with a sensible adieu: “Least: 
adj. The superlative of litile (laest, Saxon. This word Wallis would 
persuade us to write /es/, that it may be analogous to Jess; but surely 
the profit is not worth the change).” 

The last paragraph raises an issue which, though settled to the 
satisfaction of etymologists, continues to puzzle the minds of many 
English-speaking people: 


The objection against the spelling of Farther is a very strong one, and if 
it cannot be got over we must restore u to his place, but why may we not be 
allowed as from feor we make far, and form farthing from feordin3. So also 
from furdor to make farther? The change of u into a in the first syllable seems 
not harder than that of o into e in the latter.” 


18 1, 129-30, vii. 76. 

2° John Wallis in Grammatica Linguae Anglicanae (Oxford, 1653). 

2 “The Complaint of E against A, for intruding into the Adjective Lest. 

“E, to make good his sole clame to that word, had brought into Court the opinion 
of the celebrated Dr. Wallis, express in point; that Lest, being a contraction of Lessest, 
ought to be spelled without an A; and that the Conjunction might for distinction’s 
sake be written with one. 

“ Apollo, after he had read it, declared; that ‘He could not make a juster Decree; 
and immediately ordered A to quit his place in the Adjective, and enter into the con- 
junction’.” (The Trial, p. 278.) 

2 “However, before he [A] sat down, he put-in a complaint against U; for wrong- 
fully driving him out of the word Farther, without the lest pretense of reason or custom 
to support his clame. 

“U being called-upon to defend himself, said; that it was but a very little while 
that he had taken possession of that word; that he did it, upon the Authority of some 
celebrated modern Authors; and he hoped their Authority would be allowed by the 
Court. 

“ ‘T will never, said Apollo with some indignation, allow of the Authority of men; 


. who write before they can spell. If you have no clame to the positive Far, what pre- 


tence can you have to the comparative Farther?’ ” (Op. cit., p. 305.) 

The last argument is tainted by personal rancor. The phrase “upon the Authority 
of some celebrated modern authors” alludes to William Warburton, who was mentioned 
by name until Richardson suggested a more general reference. See, Bod. MS 1012, 
p. 59. 
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Further, as an adjective, Johnson derives from far, more probably 
from forth, and writes it with a uw. He substantiates his choice under 
the entry for the adverbial form, farther: 

This word is now generally considered as the comparative degree of far; 
but by no analogy can far make farther or farthest: it is therefore probable, 
that the ancient orthography was nearer the true, and that we ought to write 
further and furthest, from forth, forther, forthest, fordor, furder, Saxon; the o 
and u by resemblance of sound, being first confounded in speech, and after- 
wards in books. 


The correspondence of Edwards gives no hint of a consequent 
exchange, even at secondhand, of notes between the two orthogra- 
phers, but Edwards did keep an interest in his “shy” adversary. On 
3 February 1755, in a letter to Wray, he expressed a desire to anato- 
mize the forthcoming Dictionary: 

I shall long to see Johnson’s performance, if he have it I will get some 
blank leaves inserted after every Letter, for I doubt there will be need of 
some corrections: and indeed I think the work so much above the powers of 
any one man, that I was surprised to hear there was one so hardy as to under- 
take it; Not to add that, considering his circumstances, he must have hurried 
over it too fast.* 


Several weeks later, 22 March, he showed a growing impatience to see 
the work. Early in May a carrier brought Wray’s own copy of the 


first volume. On the fifth Edwards sat down to acknowledge the loan 
and to inquire: 


How came Johnson to quarrel with the Noble Lord You mention who in 
a World which is attributed to him™ pays the Lexicographer a much higher 
compliment than I dare do, and proposes to have him chosen Dictator for the 
settling of our language, with a promise of implicite obedience? 

Who is the translator of Dr Wallis’s Grammar? I have never heard before 
that it was in English. As to what You mention of Etymology is not that in 
part necessary to the settling of our spelling? I imagine it is, and if so, could 
it be omitted in such a work? But of this perhaps hereafter.* 


In his next letter to Wray, 23 May, he begins his analysis of the 
parts of The Dictionary which offend him. 


As for Mr Johnson, his preface, as You observe, “‘spirat tragicum satis” 
and I think too he is sometimes too profuse in his quotations, though that 
were they good, I can easily allow for, but I am more angry that his Authors 
are often no authority: L estrange, Peacham, Brown, Mortimer and twenty 


*% Bod. MS 1012, p. 186. 
*4 Lord Chesterfield as “Adam Fitz-Adam” in No. 100 of The World, 28 November 
1754. 5 Tbid., p. 206. 
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others, who either are not known, or known have no character for writing 
correctly. Beside which he seems to have contrived to make his Dictionary a 
vehicle for Jacobite and High-flying tenets by giving many examples from 
the party pamphlets of Swift, from South’s Sermons and other authors in 
that way of thinking, a remarkable instance of which is the verb abdicate. 
But what most offends me is his crouding his work with those monstrous 
words from the things called Dictionaries such as adespotick, amnicolist, 
androtomy &c words, if they may be called words, merely coined to fill up 
their books and if these words were to be admitted at all, as I think they 
ought not; yet they should have been thrown together at the end of the work 
as reprobate and unallowed words. One great fault in the execution is that it is 
very incorrectly printed, not only many words misspelled but sometimes the 
lines of a quotation misplaced and an author’s name put to a wrong line. I 
take the liberty, if You do not gainsay it, to mark these things slightly in the 
margin with a blackledd pencil as I go along.” 


Writing to Wray again, in the middle of June, Edwards once more 
finds fault with The Dictionary, emphasizing what he said before and 
adding a note of moral indignation at a breach in literary taste: 


Every page of Johnson, as I go on, convinces me of the truth of your ob- 
servation that his needless number of authorities is intolerable, were these 
properly reduced and the long articles from Miller and Chambers together 
with the monsters from the Dictionaries left out, the work for ought I know 
might be brought into half the compass it now takes. But in it’s present 
condition it is, as most books lately published seems to be, nothing but a 
Bookseller’s Jobb. Those bad words of Brown and L estrange should, I think, 
have a mark of reprobation put upon them least they should from this 
Dictionary be again brought into use.”’ 


Johnson remained ignorant of the distress his Dictionary had 
caused the self appointed “Guardian of the Alphabet,” and hence he 
offered no argument. It is possible, however, to supply a defense by 
supplementing quotations from The Dictionary with references to 
the judgments of subsequent lexicographers. 

The number and choice of authorities made by Johnson now are 
not open to condemnation. What would Edwards say to the N.E.D.’s 
massive array of citations from every type of written English? To 
be sure, Sir Thomas Browne in his Pseudodoxia Epidemica, Ephram 
Chambers in his Cyclopaedia, Sir Roger L’Estrange in his political 
pamphlets and translations, Philip Miller in his various glossaries 
of botanical terms, John Mortimer in his Whole Art of Husbandry, 
and Henry Peacham in his Compleat Gentleman were not dealing with 


* Bod. MS 1012, pp. 208-09. 
27 Ibid., p. 211. 
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literary subjects. They concerned themselves with the everyday affairs 
of men where such words as accountant, allocation, above-board, ad- 
der’s-tongue, ale brewer and aforementioned are a necessity. Johnson 
saw the wisdom of including the diction of manufacture, trade, art, 
and science. He saw, too, that such words as amber, ambergris, and 
the like needed a fuller explanation than did those terms dear to 
gentlemen of taste. 

Edwards’s other assaults are justified. The Dictionary has numer- 
ous typographical errors. Johnson, however, was not indifferent to 
these blemishes, and a goodly number of corrections were made in the 
edition of 1773. Edwards had reason to chide his unwitting opponent 
for forcing on to almost every page biased views of the church and 
state, but it is difficult to agree that the entry for abdicate is a “‘remark- 
able instance.” 


To Abdicate v.a. Lat. abdico To give up 
right; to resign; to lay down an office. 


Old Saturn, here, with upcast eyes, 
Beheld his abdicated skies Addison.* 


More pertinent to Edwards’s criticism is the quotation under A bddica- 
lion: 


Neither doth it appear how a prince’s abdication can make any other sort 
of vacancy in the throne, than would be caused by his death; since he cannot 
abdicate for his children, otherwise than by his own consent in form to a bill 
from the two houses. Swift on The Sentiments of a Church of England man. 


The defense for including “monstrous words” appears in the Preface 
and is indecisive enough to warrant Edwards’s having questioned it: 


Many words yet stand supported by the name of Bailey, Ainsworth, 
Philips, or the contracted Dict for Dictionaries subjoined; of these I am not 
always certain that they are read in any books but the works of lexicog- 
raphers. Of such I have omitted many, because I have never read them; and 
many I have inserted, because they may perhaps exist, though they have 
escaped my notice; they are however, to be yet considered as resting only 
upon the credit of former dictionaries. 


The three words: adespotick (not absolute), amnicolist (inhabiting 
near a river), and androtomy (practice of cutting human bodies), 
Edwards singles out as reprobate, are fair game for the etymological 
hunter. Although they are included by James Murray’s sanction in 
the N.E.D., the first is labled rare, the second obsolete, and the third 


*% “To Sir Godfrey Kneller, on his Picture of the King.” 
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both obsolete and rare. Of the three, only androtomy seems to have 
been something more than a neologism. Hence, Edwards is not un- 
fair when he calls for their exclusion. 

“What is their Idleness is my Business,” Johnson had written 
to Richardson. When Edwards applied the words to himself, he must 
have resented their purport. That he was a country gentleman inter- 
ested in antiquities and belles lettres, a man possessed of long days for 
genteel reflection, a student of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, and 
Elizabethan English he knew; but that he was an amateur philologist 
was a Classification difficult to accept even though it were true. His 
refusal to adhere to the aims he set for himself in The Trial led 
Edwards, in these altercations, to remain the stinging fly and caused 
Johnson to usurp the role he created for Warburton, that of the stately 
horse. 

VEDDER M. GILBERT 
Montana State University 





SOME NOTES TO KEATS’S LETTERS 


IN THE LIGHT of the intense and abiding fascination that C. M. Wie- 
land’s Oberon, in the translation of William Sotheby, had for John 
Keats; and in view too of the role it played in the genesis of Endymion, 
the Eve of St. Agnes, and Lamia, not to mention sundry lesser poems;! 
it is not strange that his letters contain various allusions to the German 
poetical romance. Till now, however, those allusions have never been 
identified. It will, therefore, be the main but not the only burden of 
this article to point them out.? 

Although it antedates the first letter by some eleven months, the 
earliest of the verse epistles, that to George Felton Mathew (Novem- 
ber, 1815), is omitted from Mr. Forman’s collection.’ The first of the 
letters therein to contain allusions to Oberon is ‘‘Lelter 2,” to George 
Keats. But the significant first appearance of Keats’s animistic con- 
ception of Nature and mythopoetic attitude toward it, and of his 
earliest use of demonic machinery and imagery, in that verse epistle 
has already been pointed out.‘ 

In “Letter 13’? to John Hamilton Reynolds, written in Caris- 
brooke on 17 April 1817 just before he began Endymion, there is a 
curious bit of fairylore obviously derived from Oberon but not hereto- 
fore noted. Keats wrote: 


The wind is in a sulky fit, and I feel that it would be no bad thing to be 
the favorite of some Fairy, who would give one the power of seeing how our 
Friends got on, at a Distance—I should like, of all Loves, a sketch of you and 
Tom and George... . 


Now the phrase “‘of all Loves” is of course Hermia’s in A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. What is in italics is not from that play. But even as is 
repeatedly evident in the genesis of the poems, Shakespeare’s and 
Wieland’s fairies were closely linked in Keats’s mind. And here a 


1Cf. my Keats and the Daemon King, New York, Oxford University Press, 1947, 
esp. pp. 277 ff. 

? AJl references are to The Letters of John Keats. Edited by Maurice Buxton For- 
man. Third Edition with Additional] Letters. New York, Oxford University Press, 1947. 

* For echoes from Oberon and allusions in that first epistle and for its relationship to 
Mathew’s own Lines to a Poetical Friend, see Keats and the Daemon King, p. 69 ff. 

Since Mr. Forman included the later verse epistles to George Keats (Letters, p. 4) 
and to Reynolds (ibid., p. 125), would it not be well to include also those to Mathew 
and to Cowden Clarke in the next edition? 

* Cf. Keats and the Daemon King, pp. 78 ff. 

5 Letters, p. 20. Italics mine. 
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phrase from the former’s fairy play was evidently drawn into the 
letter by a simple association: in the wake of Keats’s thought of the 
power possessed by Wieland’s fairy king and queen. For in Oberon x, 
11, Titania tells her favorite, Rezia, that her family are well though at 
a distance: 


“Arise! be comforted! thy lord, thy boy, 
Yet breathe, tho’ hid from thee .. . 
They are not lost!—arise from dark despair... . ’ 


And in the very next stanzas the daemon king sees and hears how 
his favorite, Sir Huon, gets on at a distance. A few months earlier, 
in December, 1816, Keats had already used these same stanzas in the 
unfinished sonnet ‘The Poet,” which is steeped in Wieland’s daemon- 
ology. And that poem, like the various verses of the Mathew period, 
clearly reveals the origin of Keats’s peculiarly un-Shakespearian 
fairylore.’ 

Of all the letters probably no other has been so widely discussed 
and so often misunderstood as the famous one of 22 November 1817 
to Benjamin Bailey. In that “‘Letter 31”’ Keats likens the Imagination 
to Adam’s dream of God’s presence and the creation of Eve (in Para- 
dise Lost, vu, 460-90). Then he says Adam ‘awoke and found it 


truth.” He goes on to say: “I have never yet been able to perceive 


how any thing can be known for truth by consequitive reasoning. . . .” 


And he is obviously contrasting the dreamlike imaginative and intui- 
tive power of man with analytical reasoning. Thereupon in the next 
sentence but one he writes the famous words whose meaning has so 
frequently been distorted: 


O for a Life of Sensations rather than of Thoughts! It is ‘a Vision in the 
form of Youth,’ a Shadow of reality to come.® 


It is extraordinary how many commentators have overlooked the 


6 All references are to Oberon, A Poem from the German of Wieland, by William 
Sotheby, Esq. In two volumes. London, Cadell and Davies, 1798. Cf. m, 128. In the 
very next stanzas (x, 14) the daemon king, whose powers Keats circumstantially be- 
stowed upon “The Poet,” “from that distance’”—namely the summit of a mountain— 
sees Huon in a forest far away. 

7 Cf. Keats and the Daemon King, pp. 93 ff., 59 ff. 

® Letters, p. 68. While as the Letters show Keats used the term “sensations” mostly 
in connection with both physical and esthetic experiences (cf. ibid., p. 60: “O for a re- 
course somewhat human independant [sic] of the great Consolations of Religion and 
undepraved Sensations—of the Beautiful—the poetical in all things. . . . ”), itis surely 
quite unwarranted sophistry to argue like a recent writer that the poet therefore always 
used the word in that sense. Here Keats uses ‘“‘Sensations” in the sense of “intuitive 
perceptions through the senses.” 
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obvious: that the antecedent or pronominal reference of “It” is “Life.” 
The syntax, like my italics, indicates clearly that by “Life of Sensa- 
tions” Keats still means a life of revealing visions, a life of intuitive 
perceptions, which he considers a shadow or foreshadowing of the 
heavenly reality. The “Life of Sensations” or intuitive perceptions is 
a foretaste of the heavenly state after death, in which we shall possess 
angelic powers of immediate apprehension like Adam. The same 
thought reappears in a letter of a year later, when he said again: 
“ ...@ direct communication of Spirit... will be one of the grandeurs 
of immortality. ...”* 

But in the letter under discussion, that to Bailey, he goes on to 
say that 

Adam’s dream will do [as an illustration] here and seems to be a con- 


viction that Imagination and its empyreal reflection [or, heavenly counter- 
part] is the same as human Life and its Spiritual repetition [after death].* 


The whole passage with its background (““‘You may know my favorite 
Speculation by my first Book [of Endymion]’’), namely the Gradations 
of Happiness section (End. 1, 777 ff.), reveals that he is still writing 
and thinking of dreamlike intuitive perception—perception of that 
ultimate Beauty and Truth which for him (as for Adam and Wie- 


land’s hermit) were at times the reflections of the Divine Principle 
“of Beauty in all things.’’® Yet the famous phrase “Life of Sensa- 
tions,” like many another, continues to be taken out of context and 
thus to be hopelessly misconstrued. 

The same sort of fate has too often befallen such lines as the fol- 
lowing, which are the key to the context of the Gradations of Happi- 
ness and which embody the significance of the progressive allegory 
which is Endymion: 

“ _..’twas fit that from this mortal state 

Thou shouldst, my love, by some unlook’d for change 

Be spiritualiz’d.”™ 
Thus at the end of the allegoric romance does Phoebe, the moon 
goddess, explain the significance of Endymion’s graduated experiences. 
But the complacently superficial ignore such lines. For them, accord- 
ingly, Keats remains merely a “sensuous” and “erotic” poet!” 

* Ibid., p. 246 (“[16] Dec. 1816”). 

1° Tbid., p. 468 “[Feb. 1820?].” " Cf. Endymion, rv, 991 ff. 

' For a fuller discussion of the letter to Bailey see Keats and the Daemon King, pp. 
124 ff., 306-08, 328, in connection with the genesis and inner meaning of End ymion— 


the fourfold spiritualization of its hero through natural, intellectual, moral, and 
human-divine beauty. 
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In “Letter 48” of 19 February 1818 to John Hamilton Reynolds, 
there is a quite typical confluence of mental associations. The letter 
is full of literary reminiscences. Writing about the pleasant stimulus 
afforded by reading, Keats has been saying that 


When Man has arrived at a certain ripeness in intellect any one grand 
and spiritual passage serves him as a starting-post towards all “the two and 
thirty Palaces.’ 


And his thought is unwittingly illustrated by the letter itself. For as 
Mr. Forman notes, these Palaces are the “thirty-two ‘places of delight’ 
of the Buddhist doctrine.”’ But they seem to have recalled to his mem- 
ory several others too, as is obvious from what follows. For Keats 
goes on to exclaim: ‘‘How happy is such a voyage” of the imagination. 
A doze on a sofa doesn’t hinder it, and one outdoors, 


a nap upon Clover engenders ethereal finger-pointings—the prattle of a child 
gives it wings, and the converse of middle-age a strength to beat them—a 
strain of music conducts to “an odd angle of the Isle,” and when the leaves 
whisper it puts a girdle round the earth.” 


Now “an odd angle of the Isle” is of course a phrase from The Tempest’ 
where Caliban hears and Ariel makes enchanting music. And it is 
Puck in Midsummer Night’s Dream who “puts a girdle round the 
earth.” But here, with Shakespeare’s fairies, music, and isle Wieland’s 
daemons of the air, music, and enchanted isle seem once again too 
have blended to provide imagery. For the latter’s winged daemon 
king (repeatedly Keats’s symbol for the poetical imagination, as in 
“The Poet” of 1816") appears in the guise of a child and dwells in a 
palace of delight that floats in air. Before that palace is heard the 
heavenly music of the aerial spirits, which is also heard by Rezia 
when her child is born and by the hermit who is lulled to mystical 
visions by its melodies in Titania’s enchanted isle. (In that Canto 
vin of Oberon which was so vital to the genesis of Endymion.) That 
ethereal music is heard once again when Huon and his squire fall 
asleep outdoors in the “canopy ... the work of a fay.’"® There it is 


heard 
As warbled music of the heavenly sphere, 
Along the silent air soft voices sweep; 


8 Letters, p. 103. 
4 Cf, Keats’s Calidore with its “enchanted isles,” aerial music, and lines 158-59: 
“the converse of these happy mortals, As that of busy spirits.” The background is the 
same. Cf. Keats and the Daemon King, 76. 
% [bid., 93 ff. 6 Tbid., 59 (Keats’s 1815 “Shell Stanzas”). 
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From every tree a sound melodious floats, 
As if the leaves were chang’d to fairy throats.2” 


It is evidently this leafy fairy music which contributed “when the 
leaves whisper” to the tissue of Keats’s literary-musical reminiscences. 
For those leaves do not appear in Shakespeare’s fairy play. But 
instantaneous mental associations of this sort, which were both sim- 
ple and inevitable, occurred again and again during the genesis of 
the poems. Here “shattered fragments of memory” were disseminated 
through eight lines of a letter. 

In that same letter Keats also seems to have recalled Wordsworth. 
Somewhat later in it he writes “we should rather be the flower than 
the Bee—for it is a false notion that more is gained by receiving than 
giving. ...’’ A sentence later he says, “let us open our leaves like a 
flower and be passive and receptive. . . .’”'* Surely this is Wordsworth- 
ian, as in Exposiulation and Reply: ‘‘We can feed this mind of ours/In 
a wise passiveness.”’ 

In the verse epistle to John Hamilton Reynolds, “Letter 58” of 
25 March 1818, Keats is humorously describing his previous night’s 
experience of the phantasmagoria of dream or reverie, ‘things all dis- 
jointed.’”’® Shortly he writes: 

Few are there who escape these visitings— 
P’erhaps [sic] one or two, whose lives have patent wings; 
And through whose curtains peeps no hellish nose... . 


This appears to be a simple reminiscence of the squire Sherasmin’s 
disquisition on dreams, shortly after the first encounter with the 
winged daemon king (guardian spirit of virtue) and the episode of the 
fairy canopy and leaf music. Among other things known to Keats,”° 
the squire says: 


“You dream that home returning, by the way 

Where an old mansion totters in decay, 

As fearfully along the gloom you steal, 

At once a little window shutter rings, 

And looking, out a nose of giant springs 

Long as your arm! Where’er you strive to fly, 

Before, behind, strange phantoms fix your eye, 

Loll out a length of tongue, and dart their fiery stings!” 


'7 Oberon ... , 1, 95 (Canto m1, 56). 

‘8 Letters, p. 104. 9 Tbid., p. 125. 

© As End. 1v, Hyperion, and also the Eve of St. Agnes show. 
*! Oberon ..., 1, 110, Canto rv, 15. 
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As we know from his Cap and Bells, Keats was attracted by the comic 
as well as the daemonic and mystical in Oberon. 

In the long journal “Letter 94,” of October, 1818, to George and 
Georgiana Keats, the poet is describing the sublimity of his solitude, 
which makes him content to remain single. He says, “I do not live in 
this world alone but in a thousand worlds.’”’ When he is alone “shapes 
of epic greatness” crowd around him. According to his mood he is 


with Achilles shouting in the trenches. . . . Or I throughw [sic] my whole being 
into Triolus [sic], and repeating those lines, ‘I wander, like a lost Soul upon 
the stygian Banks staying for waftage,’ I melt into the air with a voluptuous- 
ness so delicate that I am content to be alone.” 


The italicized phrase, probably evoked by the thought of spirits, oc- 
curs in Oberon (‘“‘Swift melting into air the fairy flies,’ where re- 
peatedly the daemon king and queen thus dissolve, leaving a deli- 
cately voluptuous fragrance behind. This left its traces in both the 
Eve of St. Agnes and Lamia.™ 
Into the still longer journal “Letter 123,” of Feb.—May, 1819, to his 

brother and sister-in-law, Keats wrote or copied “‘a little extempore”’ 
in the manner of his later Cap and Bells. 

When they were come unto the Faery’s Court 

They rang—no one at home—all gone to sport 

And dance and kiss and love as faerys do 

For Fale)ries be as human lovers true— 

Amid the woods they were so lone and wild 

Where even the Robin feels himself exild 


And where the very brooks as if affraid 
Hurry along to some less magic shade. 


Fifteen lines later the “Dwarf” tells the “Princess” of the “three 
great crimes in faery land” and says “I made a whipstock of a faery’s 
wand” and “I was a Prince—a baby prince.” He warns her not to per- 
sist in her desire to “Burst the door open quick” lest “you may be an ape 
tomorrow.” 

All these italicized elements, of which only the third line could be a 
recollection of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, are simple reminiscences 
of Cantos II and XII of Oberon. In its lonely and fearsome enchanted 
forest is the Fairy’s Court, the floating palace of the daemon king, the 


* Letters, p. 241. 

23 Oberon .. . , 1, 187, Canto v1, 10. Cf. also v, 76; 1, 53; vim, 74; rx, 22. 
* Keats and the Daemon King, pp. 187, 234. 

*% Letters, pp. 321-22. 
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doors to which suddenly burst open as he emerges in the guise of a 
dwarf. His lily wand with its punitive power of shape-shifting;* the 
true or constant human lovers, Sir Huon and the Princess Rezia, 
through whom the devoted fairy lovers Oberon and Titania are recon- 
ciled; and the baby Prince Huonnet all appear in that wood, which 
Keats repeatedly traversed.” For here, as in the serious poems, it was 
the chief source of his daemonology, which left its marks on more 
than a dozen of his poems, among them his greatest.”* 

Another obvious reminiscence of that daemonology appears in 
“Letter 147,” of 31 August 1819 to his publisher John Taylor, written 
while his daemonic romance Lamia was still unfinished. Speaking of 
his unsuccessful attempts to collect money owed him by various 
friends, Keats writes: 


Men should be in imitation of Spirits “responsive to each others note”’— 
Instead of that I pipe and no one hath danced —* 


This is obviously an allusion to the daemon king’s punitive power 
over “spotted souls.” They are so responsive to his elf-horn that on 
three memorable occasions in Oberon they must dance until exhausted. 
“Dance! till ye weary gasp, depriv’d of breath.”’** Mention here in this 
synchronous letter of that punitive power emphasizes once again the 
vital part it played in the genesis of both Lamia (“some penanced 
lady elf”) and Otho the Great with its sinful ‘“sylph’’ Auranthe.*' 
Finally, it seems not to have been noticed before that the ‘“‘grada- 
tions of happiness” passage, the “‘preface”’ to Endymion, left some 
echoes in at least two of Keats’s letters. Concerning that key passage, 
it will be recalled, the poet wrote to John Taylor: “My having written 
that Argument will perhaps be of the greatest Service to me of any- 
thing I ever did. It set before me at once the gradations of Happiness 
even like a kind of Pleasure Thermometer. . . .”* Its significance to 
him was not overstated. For, at the heart of his philosophy as it was, 
it left its marks (and those of Wieland’s hermit from whose fourfold 


*° Cf. “In what wild skin our human frame Shall be ere dawn array’d to make the 
demon sport” (Oberon . . . , 1, 44, Canto m, 11 ef seg.). Keats had already used this in 
End. 1, and was in the process of weaving it into both Lamia and Otho the Great. 

7 Cf. Canto xu, 69 ff. Oberon . . . , 1, 221 ff. 

*8 Cf. Keats and the Daemon King, p. 405 et passim. 

*® Letters, p. 377. 

* Oberon . . . , 1, 217, Canto xm, 61, the canto that left so many traces in Lamia. 
Also cf. m1, 37 and v, 45-46. 

*" Cf. Keats and the Daemon King, pp. 387 ff. 

* Letters, p. 91. 
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spiritualization much of it derived) on many of the great poems of 
1818-19.* 

In “Letter 98” of Dec., 1818-Jan., 1819 to George and Georgiana 
Keats, written shortly after the death on 1 December 1818 of Tom, the 
poet says: 
sometimes I fancy an immense separation [from his loved ones in America], 
and sometimes, as at present, a direct communication of Spirit with you. 
That will be one of the grandeurs of immortality—There will be no space and 
consequently the only commerce between spirits will be by their intelligence 
of each other—when they will completely understand each other—while we 


in this world merely comp[rjehend each other in different degrees—the higher 
the degree of good so higher is our Love and friendship. 


After illustrating what he means he speaks of “your joy or your 
sorrow.’ 

Obsessed with sorrow over the death of Tom, his mind, as the 
italics show, had obviously reverted to the transcendentalism of the 
“pleasure thermometer” passage of Endymion, phrases of which are 
echoed here. The same thing happened when he began the syn- 
chronous Eve of St. Agnes.* 

And it seems to have happened once again some months later, 
toward the end of the long journal “Letter 123.”’ After transcribing 
“La Belle Dame Sans Merci” and the “Chorus of Fale]ries,” both of 
which abound in daemonology from Oberon,*” Keats reports on his 
reading of “Robertson’s America” and “Voltaire’s Siecle De Louis 
XIV.” He muses on civilization, says (echoing Lear) “Man is origi- 
nally ‘a poor forked creature’ subject to the same mischances as the 
beasts of the forest... . If he improves by degrees his bodily accom- 
[mJodations ... at each stage, at each accent [for ascent] there are 
waiting for him a fresh set of annoyances—he is mortal and there is 
still a heaven . . . above his head.’’ He muses upon the infrequent ap- 
pearance of a Socrates and upon such a man’s efforts to make man- 
kind happy. He speaks of man’s willing departure into death as unlike 
Eve’s from paradise. And he says of the savageries of Nature that 
without exterminating them, man cannot reach earthly happiness. 

% Keats and the Daemon King, 120 ff., 325 ff., 407. 

% Letters, pp. 246-47. 

% With the italicized phrases in the letter cf. Endymion, 1, 780 (“free of space’’) ; 1, 
795-97 (“. . . that moment have we stepped / Into a sort of oneness, and our state / Is 
like a floating spirit’s.”); and 1, 799-801 (“leading by degrees / To the chief intensity: the 
crown of these / Is made of love and friendship ...”’). 


% Keats and the Daemon King, pp. 148-49. 
37 [bid., 242 ff. 
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Finally in a famous passage he discusses the “Vale of Soul-making.’’** 

While the echoes from the Gradations of Happiness passage in 
Endymion (‘Wherein lies happiness . . .””) are much fainter here and 
in a minor key, those echoes and their background in Oberon seem to 
ring through: the hermit’s sorrowful history of “where happiness”’ 
on earth had proved vain until recovered “by degrees” that culmi- 
nated in visions of paradise and the Godhead. Keats knew every foot 
of that haunted mountain valley which was the hermit’s vale of soul 
making and spiritualization. And it seems to have been in his mind 
here once again. 

Letters such as this demonstrate the interpenetration of the prose 
and poetry of John Keats. And they reveal again and again the philo- 
sophical and, to use Mr. Murry’s phrase, the sacramental cast of the 
poet’s mind. While those letters constitute ‘‘one of the most perfect 
commentaries on a poetic life,” and reveal at once his warm human- 
ness, his sprightliness, and high seriousness, they also help illuminate 
the philosophic depth of Keats’s poems and that shadow of eternity 
beneath which so many of them were conceived. 

WERNER W. BEYER 
Butler University 


% Letiers, pp. 334-36. 
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AN UNPUBLISHED OLD GERMAN BLOOD CHARM 


AMONG the most important manuscripts deposited on loan in the Pier- 
pont Morgan Library of New York’ is the herbal De Virtutibus Her- 
barum, written by Odo of Meune’ and falsely attributed to Aemilius 
Macer.? It is divided into seventy-seven chapters of varied content and 
consists of 2269 Latin hexameters. As revealed by an entry of an early 
hand, it was originally in the possession of the Westphalian monastery 
of Abdinghof* in Paderborn which, in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, was quite distinguished for arts and sciences. 

The manuscript, written in Carolingian minuscules by a hand of the 
late eleventh or early twelfth century, contains forty-three leaves 
(53 X4 inches), each page thirty lines. The poem proper begins at fol. 
6v (Herbarum quasdam dicturus carmine vires/Herbarum matrem dedit 
arthemisia nomen/Cui grecus sermo iustum puto ponere primo .. .), and 
ends on fol. 43r (Idem precepit. Coleram sic flegmate purgat/Unaquaque 
die post cenam sumere dixit/Herbarum vires Macer libri carmine dicit). 
The first five leaves of the manuscript, however, are taken up by an 
unidentified prose treatise which deals with the various types of veins 
in the human body, the quality of the human blood, and the various 


1 Sincere thanks are due to the Pierpont Morgan Library, particularly to its Di- 
rector, Mr. Frederick B. Adams, Jr., for putting the manuscript at my disposal. More- 
over, I am deeply indebted to Dr. Curt Biihler, also of the Pierpont Morgan Library, 
not only for calling my attention to this important find, but also for his kind help and 
advice in describing the manuscript and determining its age. 

2 Ode of Meune (Odo Madunensis or Odobonus Magdanensis) flourished in the 
first half of the eleventh century; he was a French physician and lived in Mehun-sur- 
Loire. Cf. M. Manitius, Dt. Gesch. unter den sichs. und sal. Kaisern, 1 (1923), 539; also 
L. Choulant, Handbuch der Biicherkunde fiir die dltere Medicin (Leipzig 1841), p. 233; 
also George Sarton, Introd. to the History of Science, 1 (Baltimore, 1927), 765-66. 

* Aemilius Macer, a friend of Virgil, lived in Verona. About the false attribution of 
the herbal Vires Herbarum to Aemilius Macer, cf. W. S. Teuffel, Gesch. der Rim. Littera- 
tur, 11 (Leipzig und Berlin, 1910), 72. 

* Abdinghof was founded by Bishop Meinwerk of Paderborn (1009-36); cf. “Vita 
Meinwerci episcopi Patherbrunnensis,” MGH SS, x1 (1925), p. 118, 1. 13: “Ibi (Clunia- 
cum) im peratore favente et suum in omnibus auxilium spondente episcopus Meinwercus ab 
abbate et congregatione 13 fratres ad construendum monasticae vitae cenobium petiit et 
im petravit; cum quibus assumpta libra panis et potus, et regula, et antiphonario uno et 
ymnario festinanter repatrians, capellam in honore sancti Benedicti in occidentali parte 
Patherbrunnensis civitatis fundavit, et celeriter consummavit.” About its charter of Nov. 2, 
1031, cf. Joh. Bauermann, Wesétfalische Studien (Leipzig, 1928), p. 1. Abdinghof was 
secularized in 1803 and its precious library dissolved. The largest part was transferred 
to the Cathedral Archives of Paderborn (cf. A. Stoffer, “Das Hochstift Paderborn,” 
Zischr. f. vaterliind. Gesch. und Altertumskunde, tx1x [Miinster, 1911], 145); but many 
MSS were handed over to the Theodorian Library of Paderborn; among 578 incunabula 
preserved in this library, 289 come from Abdinghof (cf. W. Richter, “Die Theodor. 
Bibl. zu Paderborn,” of, cit., Lxx1 (1913), 245, 247. 
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devices of blood-letting. It begins on fol. ir with medical expressions 
(dipsma, orlopnia, asmacia, apofetasis plurimum facientes. Spatica 
super brachium currens . . .), and ends on fol. Sv with a passage recom- 
mending the use of plantain, cerefolium, and fennel to heal tumors 
(Herbam feniculi tritam oleo vel aceto mixtam. Omnes tumores quos fecit 
ictus vel fractus, quoscumque tumores super addictum sanat). An index of 
the Capitula nominum herbarum huius libri (fol. 6r-6v) separates 
this prose part from the poem. 

At the end of the prose treatise in the upper part of fol. 5v is the 
only non-Latin item of the whole manuscript. It is an Old German 
passage which takes the space of eight lines. The Old German text is 
preceded by a passage dealing with blood-letting of people in advanced 
age (Eos aulem qui iam sepluaginia annos gerunt, si virtute sint fortes et 
fleochomari sunt consueti, fleochomantur. Altendere autem opportet et 
providere curreniem sanguinem, quali colore sit vel quali constilulione et 
positione, si pinguis esset aul tenuis, et maxime quem inflationis causam 
sanguis det aut habeat). It is followed by a passage recommending the 
application of plantain for healing (De plantagine. Herbam plantaginem 
... cum axungia... fac cataplasmam el sic appositum sanat). The 
German passage is introduced by the Latin heading Ad restringendum 
sanguinem, thus indicating its connection with the preceding chapter 
on blood-letting. This heading, as well as the capital letter ‘L’ in 
Longinus, the three virgules, and the letter ‘P’ in Pater are written in 
red ink. 

This curious Old German passage, which so far has escaped the at- 
tention of the medievalists, will undoubtedly be of the greatest inter- 
est for the student of Old German language and literature as well as 
medieval folklore. In view of the importance which every trifle of the 
arrangement, orthography, punctuation, and even division of syl- 
lables of a text may have for the study of the provenance, the Vorlage, 
and the scriptorium of the manuscript, it was deemed advisable to 
publish the text as it appears in the manuscript, line by line, with all 
its peculiarities, shortcomings and abbreviations. It reads as follows: 

5 As this charm will be of interest also for the student of comparative literature and 


folklore, it seems advisable to render it in a rather literal English translation, using 
modern punctuation: 
“To stanch bleeding: 

Longinus pierced the holy Christ with a spear in his right side. 

Out of it ran water and blood: 

With the blood there was redeemed al] mankind. 

With the water there was washed away all human sin. 

Therefore I command you, body, 

That you bleed no more. Pater noster.” 
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An Unpublished Old German Blood Charm 


Longin? Stach den Ad re{tringefid fanguiné 
eligen cri{t mit enimo {pere in fine cefewen 
Sidin / dan uz ran wa{cer unde bluod. mid 
dem bluode der aberlo§t™ wart al mankun 
ne / middemo wa{cere da abege wa{cen 
wart al men®) ni§chlich funda / dannen 
abege“ biden ich dir lichama daz du me™ 
mer: ne bluo™ def Pat* nr* 


‘®) Vorlage dar? ®) Vorlage aber lo{i? ) ¢ corrected from c¢ or z 
@ division of syllables due to sign of the cross (f) in Vorlage? ©) cf. (d) 
(© cf. (d) ® Vorlage abe*gebiden? ) should read nie ® ef. (d) 


As can easily be concluded from the state of the OG text, this pas- 
sage cannot claim originality. Little, however, can be ascertained con- 
cerning its Vorlage. The second down stroke of the r-symbol seems to 
have been rather low, because the copyist once mistook it for the letter 
n (dan). Moreover, the source seems to have used the (e)r-hook in 
aber erlost and aber gebiden, which, however, the copyist ignored in 
each instance. Clear proof of the use of a Vorlage is no doubt the reading 
me for nie, a well-known and characteristic error. The repeated divi- 
sions of syllables within the line are possibly due to the sign of the 
cross in the original, which the copyist did not care to take over; such 
signs, indicating the making of the sign of the cross over the wound or 
the diseased limb, while the charm was pronounced, are a common 
sight in old Christian charms and formulae. 

The language of the German passage is that of the little explored 
period of transition from the Old High German to the Middle High 
German language. Phonological and syntactical features permit the 
exclusion of the Bavarian and Alemannic dialects, if one may be so 
bold as to judge from the scanty and insignificant linguistic material 
presented by the eight lines. Most features, such as the treatment of 
the d-sounds, the diphthongs and syntactical phenomena point to the 
Franconian territory of Western Germany. The same features and 
phenomena can be observed in Old Franconian texts stemming from 
this section.* A definite localization within the Franconian, however, 

* For dialectical phenomena, cf. J. Franck, Alifrinkische Grammatik (Géttingen, 
1909), pp. 40, 47, 55, 66, 109, 251, 255, etc. Similar features occur e.g. in the Mainser 
Beichte (10th cent.), Friedberger Christ (11th-12th cent.), in the Bibl. glosses of the 
Wiirzburger MS (9th cent.), in the Trier glosses (11th cent.), etc. Summa Theologiae 
(Kiirschner’s Dt. Nat. Lit., mt [1888], 66-75) has the following striking agreements: 
mankunni 11, 4; mennischin 10, 2; lichamin 28, 8; mid 2, 4; Crist 24, 1; wart 14, 8; unde 
(throughout), giwse 23, 7; sesiwin 31, 1; mid demo 11, 4, etc. The dialect is Rhine- 
Franconian; cf. G. Ehrismann, Gesch. der dt. Lit. bis sum Ausgang des Mittelalters, 2. 


Teil (Miinchen, 1922), p. 53; also S. M. Buttell, Rel. Ideology and Christian Humanism 
in German Cluniac Verse (Washington, 1948), p. 84. 
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cannot possibly be made, due to the shortness of the text. Nor does 
the history of the abbey and library of Abdinghof furnish any clue 
for the definition of the provenance of the manuscript or the back- 
ground of the scribe. If, however, a conjecture be permitted as to the 
Franconian provenance, we should like to point to ancient Fulda, the 
most important monastery of the Old Franconian territory, and the 
monastic center of Northern Germany, with its tremendous treasures 
of Latin and German manuscripts.’ Large sections of Middle and 
Lower Germany owe their Christianization to this monastery. It is 
more than probable that in the eleventh century, when Abdinghof was 
founded as a monastery of the Cluniac reform, the neighboring Fulda 
contributed richly to the armarium of the new foundation by donating 
manuscripts. The treatise in which the OG charm is contained is prob- 
ably a copy of such a manuscript, originally preserved in Fulda. When 
the scribe copied the manuscript and arrived at the final Latin pas- 
sage which deals with blood-letting, he added—treligious charms are 
known to have their origin in the monasteries*—the OG charm as one 
fitting supplement to the Latin text. As mentioned above, the state 
of the text leaves no doubt that he copied the charm from another 
manuscript. Thus the language of the charm appears to be older than 
the manuscript. 


The OG text under discussion is one of those interesting formulae, 
commonly called charms, which in spite of their Christian contents 
and dress show some basic relation with the old Germanic, pagan 
Zaubers priiche.* This becomes particularly evident from their common 
structure, the division into two distinct parts, the epic and exorcistic 
part.'® The epic part of the Christian charm is mostly based on inci- 


7 “Fulda, in dessen Kloster wahrscheinlich der Tatian und andere ostfr. Denkmdler 
entstanden sind, ist aber nicht ostfr., sondern rheinfr.”; cf. F. Francke, op. cit., p. 3, n. 4. 

8 Cf. O. Ebermann, “Blut- und Wundsegen in der Entwicklung dargestellt,”’ 
Palaestra, xx1v (Berlin, 1903), 135: “Die Verfasser der neuen oder Umarbeiter der alten 
Formeln sind die Ménche. . . . Der neue Segen wird oft in lateinischer Sprache verfaBt 
und wandert so durch die Vermittlung der Kliéster in verschiedene Linder, um dort in 
die jeweilige Landessprache iibersetzt zu werden. . . . Bald kam aber das Krankheits- 
besegnen bei der Kirche als Aberglauben in Verruf und wurde den Ménchen untersagt. 
Trotzdem wurde es von vielen fortgeiibt und die Verordnungen dagegen ziehen sich 
durch Jahrhunderte.” 

* An interesting case of the ‘Christianization’ of a pagan passage is given in F. 
Ohrt, “Herba, gratid plena,” Folklore Fellows, Comm. nr. 82 (Helsinki, 1929), p. 7: 
“ .. in Kraéutersegen des 9. Jahrhunderts, in dem die Gottesnamen Mater terrae and 
Asclepius iiberstrichen sind und dariiber geschrieben ist: Quod hic sequitur, non valet, 
sed pro hoc dicatur: Pater nr. et Credo.” 

10 E.g. the Trierer Incantacio contra equorum egritudinem quam nos dicimus spuri- 
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dents taken from the Bible, legendary literature or the apocrypha, 
while the second part, usually in the form of a short command, pro- 
nounced the exorcism. The supposed healing powers of these charms 
were soon to compete with or complement the natural healing pow- 
ers attributed to herbs and stones, as they were revealed in Latin, 
Greek, and Arabic medieval treatises. There we find them as compan- 
ions of and even as substitutes for medicinal formulae." They are 
usually easily recognized as foreign bodies in such treatises by the cap- 
tion Carmen with which their text is introduced.” In the case of the 
above OG charm, the only non-Latin item in the whole manuscript, 
the introduction is, characteristically enough, also in Latin, without, 
however, the customary Carmen. First tolerated, though disliked, but 
later on even forbidden by the medieval Church, such spell prayers— 
they were usually followed by Christian prayers, such as the Lord’s 
Prayer and Creed—were practiced by clergymen, knights” and com- 
mon people alike. Remnants are still preserved in modern editions of 
old Zauberbiicher and Medizinbiicher. 

The contents of the OG text are obviously based on the Biblical 
report of the soldier, known in legendary literature as Longinus, who 





halz and Ad catarrum dic, in W. Braune, Ahd. Lesebuch (Halle, 1911), p. 166; also G. 
Ehrismann, op. cit., 1. Teil, pp. 106, 109. 

t Interesting examples are found e.g. in F. Heinrich, Ein mittelenglisches Medizin- 
buch (Halle, 1896), pp. 120-22. The author first mentions a Latin Carmen (Carmen ad 
restringendum sanguinem. Longinus miles latust domini nostrit ihesut christi lancea 
perforauit, et continuo exiuit sanguis et aqua in redempcionem nostram. Adiuro te sanguis 
per ihesum+-christumt, per latus eius, per sanguinem eius, stat, stat, sta.t Christus 
et Johannes descenderunt in flumen jordanis, aqua obstipuit et stetit; sic faciat sanguis 
istius corporis in christi nominet et sancti Johannis bapthiste. amen. et dicatur teer pater 
noster), but doubting its efficacy in severe cases, he continues as follows: Ad restringen- 
dum sanguinem quum principalis vena cinditur nec restringi potest cum carmine et si 
wlnus fuerit largum: take a peece of salt beof, be lene, and noon of pe fat, etc. This is fol- 
lowed by another Carmen pro eodem, in English: Jhesus bat was in bedleem bore, and 
baptised in flum jordan, etc., which in turn is followed by Item medicina pro eodem. Take 
coperose and saunder, etc. 

2 In Ein Mittelenglisches Medizinbuch, op. cit., there are about a dozen charms, most 
of them introduced by Carmen (e.g., Carmen contra febres, p. 86; Carmen pro Dolore 
Dencium, p. 102; Carmen pro fluxu sanguinis, p. 116; Carmen ad restringendum san- 
guinem, p. 120; Carmen ligandum dextro cruri membrum in partu laborantis, p. 143; 
Carmen pro dentibus, p. 148; Carmen contra malignos spiritus, p. 166, etc. A few charms 
are mentioned in O. Cockayne’s Leechdoms, Wortcunning and Starcraft in Early Eng- 
land, in Rer. Brit. Med. Med. Aevi SS, xxxv (1864); the MS is based on the Herbarium 
A puleii Platonici. 

3 Such a Wundsegen is reported, without giving the text, in Wolfram’s Gaweinepi- 
sode (Kiirschner’s Dt. Nat. Lit., v (1892), p. 105, book x, ll. 141 ff: Géwan die wunden 
verbant / mit der frouwen houbtgewant, / er sprach ser wunden wunden segen, / er bat got 
man und wibes pflegen; for other examples, cf. G. Ehrismann, op. cit., pp. 119, 120. 
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at the crucifixion with his spear pierced Christ’s side from which 
flowed water and blood. For this reason this particular charm is com- 
monly called Longinussegen® in German literature. Origin and early 
history of it have so far remained unknown, but it is believed that 
the original formula was in Latin.’* The OG Longinussegen under dis- 
cussion can claim to be the oldest known Longinus charm in the Ger- 
man language. True, there are a few contemporary, even older, exam- 
ples of this charm, but they are either in Latin,’ or in Latin inter- 
spersed with a few German words.'® The vernacular versions increase 
in number toward the end of the Middle Ages and reach their climax 
in the period between the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries.'® 

In the course of centuries, the Longinussegen developed many 
variations;*° not rarely is it merged or overlaps with other charms, 
such as the Jordan and Tres boni fraires charm.” Variations within the 


“4 John 19: 34. “But one of the soldiers with a spear opened his side: and immedi- 
ately there came out blood and water.” 

% Cf. the article by A. Jacoby in Handwérterbuch des dt. Aberglaubens, 1 (1927), 
cols. 1326 ff. 

Cf. F. Ohrt, “Die altesten Segen iiber Christi Taufe und Christi Tod in religions- 
geschichtlichem Lichte,” Det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Hist.-filol. Meddel- 
elser, xxv (1938), 72; also Handwérterbuch des dt. Aberglaubens, op. cit., col. 1338. 

‘7 The oldest Latin Longinus charm is probably a marginal note in Clm. 14569, 
written by a 11th cent. hand (cf. K. Miillenhoff and W. Scherer, Denkm. dt. Poesie und 
Prosa aus dem 10-12. Jahrh., 1 (1892), 275: Miles longinus cum lancea sua feriuit in 
latere xpi. nec fecit (gultam?) nec uena doluit. X pc. dixit: stringe te sanguis Deus qui 
serrasti venam, tu fac stagnare uenam in membro isto. Pater mr.). A rather old version is 
found in O. Cockayne, op. cit., p. 393: “Wrip Cristes mal and sing briwe baeron pis and 
pater noster: longinus miles lancea ponxit dominum et restitit sanguis et recessit dolor.” 
For another charm of the 11th cent., cf. E. Steinmeyer, Aeliere S prachdenkmdler (Berlin, 
1916), p. 378: “Longinus miles punxit Christum. Christus recutavit, sed Christus dixit: 
Sanguis iste, nec currere. Ita, tu sanguis, sta sicut flumen Jordanis stetit ...” Ibid., p. 
377: “Miles, inquit, Longinus cum lancea bisacuta me uulnerauit. Coniuro te Jordanis, sic 
stagna sanguinem, de quocunque loco corporis exierit.”’ 

18 E.g., in E. Steinmeyer, op. cit., p. 379: “Longinus miles. lango sile. cristes thegan 
ast astes. adiuro sanguis per++-+vt non fluas quam Jordanis aha ...”; this charm is 
believed to belong to the 10th cent. (cf. F. Ohrt, “‘De Danske Desvaergelser mod Vrid 
og Blod,” Det Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Hist.-filol. Med., v1 (1922), 149. A 12th 
cent. charm contra fluxum sanguinis de naribus is contained in Germania, xu (1867), 
464 (LV. Zingerle, ““Recepte aus dem 12. Jahrh.”’): “Der lange Longinus transfixit xpi 
latus, statimque fluxit sanguis de latere; in ipsius nomine stet sanguis iste.” 

'° Cf. Handbuch des dt. Aberglaubens, op. cit., col. 1346-47. 

*© Frequently it is found in a mutilated form in which only the name and the action 
of the soldier are mentioned. In F. Heinrich, of. cit., p. 220, one finds a combination of 
the Tres boni fraires charm with a mutilated Longinus charm: “Jbant tres boni fratres ad 
montem oliueti, et coniuro te, vulnus, quod longinus perforauit in latere domini nostri 
ihesu christi; and hold be wolle wyp pe oyle in yn hond, and touche be wounde and sey pys 
charme pre tymes. 

* Cf. n. 20. 
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structure were brought about by differences in the readings of the 
epic and exorcistic parts, depending on the purpose for which the 
charm was advocated.” It is at this point that the OG charm under 
discussion differs remarkably from the other Longinussegen known 
in the German language. In addition to the account of the soldier’s 
deed, the OG formula also comments on the beneficial effect which the 
flow of blood and water has exerted upon mankind, viz. “With the 
blood there was redeemed all mankind, with the water there was 
washed away all human sin.” This parallel, blood and redemption, 
water and ablution, is not infrequently found in charms of the British 
Isles, but it is unique in Germany. Besides the above Old German ex- 
ample, there is only one more Longinussegen in which this parallel 
occurs, a Middle High German charm of the fourteenth century, like- 
wise written in the Franconian dialect;* its indebtedness to the OG 
charm is obvious. 

It would go far beyond the scope of this article, should we, en- 
couraged by the homogeneous structure of the German and English 
Longinus charm, try to discuss the problem of their interrelation. 
Besides some vague generalizations,™ too little is known of the early 
history of the charms to furnish a safe ground for sound deductions. 
Yet the above mentioned strange agreement in structure invites a 
comment on some early connections between the Isles and Germany. 
The Longinus charm is quite clearly based on the well-known story of 
the soldier who pierced Christ’s side with his lance, became a Christian 
and died as a martyr for the Christian faith. It is also a well known 
fact that the lance of this soldier became a sacred relic which played 
an important role in the early Christian centuries. From the East the 
story of the Holy Lance in connection with the Holy Grail® was taken 


® The most common application of the Longinussegen seems to have been for the 
stanching of blood, for the prevention of open wounds from becoming infected, for the 
extraction of iron (arrows) from a wound, for childbirth, and, above all, for the loss or 
restoration of the eyesight. 

3 It reads as follows: Longinus ein Jude was, der unsern herrn in sin hertze stach; vz 
der wonden ging waszer und bluot; daz wazzer ist unser doufe, daz blut ist unser losunge. Als 
werlich als daz war ist, als muezze das yesen her vz gen. des helfe uns der vader ond der son 
ond der heilige geist. amen; cf. K. Bartsch, Die alidt. Hss. der Univ. Bibl. in Heidelberg 
(1887), p. 191; the MS is Pal. Lat. 832, Vaticana, fol. 83a; also O. Zingerle in ZfdA, 
xxx (1887), 104. 

* “Die germanischen Zauberformeln werden in England im VIII. Jh., in Deutsch- 
land erst im X. Sh. greifbar, und auch dann noch in wenigen gut erhaltenen Stiicken,” O. 
Ebermann, op. cit., p. 131. 

* About the lance of Longinus and the Holy Grail, cf. R. J. Peebles, The Legend of 
Longinus in Ecclesiastical Tradition and in English Literature, and its connection with the 
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over into the Celtic and Anglo-Saxon world. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising to observe that it is particularly on the British Isles that the 
Longinus story was spread so widely in writings of various forms, such 
as martyrologies, homilies, the Lives of Saints, the Gospel of Nico- . 
demus,?” the Cursor Mundi, the South English Legendary, the North- © 
ern Passion, St. Edmund’s Speculum, the Marian Laments, Piers 
Plowman, Chaucer, Lydgate and many more.** Early contact with 
Germany was made at the times of St. Boniface and kept up through- - 
out the following centuries. Two of Bede’s martyrologies, containing 
the Gesia Longini®® are known to have found their way into Franco- 
nia; the former came into the hands of Rhabanus Maurus, Abbot of 
Fulda and Archbishop of Mainz,*° the latter (martyrologium Fuldense 
reached Fulda as a Lyonnese copy (Ms. 3879 of the B.N. in Paris), 
as the history of early martyrologies tends to prove.*' Longinus’ deed 
must, however, have been spread also by other writings. As shown 
above, in the remarkable parallel developed in the OG charm, em- 
phasis is laid not so much on the act performed by Longinus, but 
rather on the effect achieved by it for the benefit of all mankind. This 
parallel strongly points to the possibility of being the product of a 
moralistic writing. Indeed, we know of the treatment of the Longinus 
story in Anglo-Saxon and Old English homilies® and their transplan- 





Grail” (Bryn Mawr College Monographs, rx (1911), 166-221); about the Longinus 
ballad in Wales, ibid., pp. 78, 164. Longinus is also mentioned in the martyrology of 
Oenus the Culdell (cf. Whitney Stokes, 1925, Henry Bradshaw Society, xxx, 218) and 
in that of Gorman (idem, 1895, p. 55). 

*8 Aelfric’s poetical homily, “The exaltation of the Holy Cross,” (ed. E. W. Skeat, 
1900) p. 157: “The centurion who wickedly pierced Him in His Holy side, and after- 
wards turned to Him, this centurion was named Longinus.” 

*7 There is a surprising resemblance between the OG Longinussegen and the Longi- 
nus episode in the MHG Evangelium Nicodemi. This MHG passage (ed. K. Helm, Bibl. 
des Litt. Vereins in Stuttgart, ccxxtv [1902], 73) reads as follows: “Longinus kam mit 
eime sper, / sines todes het er ger, / daz wart da offenbare schin, / er stach in su der siten 
in / Dar us ran waszer onde blut, / daz was der menscheite gut, / wand er twuc ab den tot da 
mite, / der von Adames uber trite / uf al die werlt was gerbet, / der wart damite gesterbet.” 
The Latin versions of the Evangelium Nicodemi were known in England not long after 
the introduction of Christianity (cf. R. P. Wiilker, Das Ev. Nicodemi in der abendl. Lit., 
p. Lxvii). 8 Cf. R. J. Peebles, op. cit., pp. 84, 87, 93, 106, 110, 121, 123. 

* PL, xciv, cols. 859 ff. (Bedae Venerabilis Opera, pars IV). 

%° PL, cx, cols. 1135 ff. (B. Rabani Mauri Arch. Mogunt. Operum pars, 11). 

* Cf. Henri Quentin, Les Martyrologes Historiques du Moyen Age (Paris, 1908), pp 
682-84. 

® Longinus is mentioned in OE homilies, e.g., in R. Morris, OE Homilies and 
Homiletic Treatises, EETS, xxrx and xxxiv, 283. About Bede’s homilies in Old 
German cf. H. de Boor, Die dt. Lit. von Karl d. Gr. bis zum Beginn der hifischen Dichtung 
(Miinchen, 1949), pp. 44, 103. 
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tation from the British Isles to the continent in these early centuries.™ 
It was particularly through the Benedictine monks and their mission- 
ary work that the stories contained in homilies and martyrologies 
were spread among common people from province to province. The 
story of the spearman also reached the public through other channels. 
In illustrations of the crucifixion, in miniatures, ivories, and above all 
in altar paintings, the figure of the centurion—he is mostly depicted 
on horseback, a lance in his hand—could not fail to impress the on- 
looker. Thus it is not surprising to see the Longinus cult so widely 
practiced, not only in England, but also in Germany. In the diocese 
of Paderborn, neighboring that of Fulda, the veneration of Longinus 
was widely spread, and the Longinus day was annually celebrated 
with great pomp by Bishop Meinwerk personally, the very same man 
to whom Abdinghof owes its existence.™ 

Thus it appears that the occurrence of the Longinussegen in Old 
German in the same peculiar structure and bipartite parallel as in 
Old English*® must be considered more than a mere coincidence; it 
clearly suggests insular influence upon Old German Franconia.* 

CARL SELMER 
Hunter College 


%S. J. Crawford, Anglo-Saxon Influence on Western Christendom 600-800 (1933), 
p. 103: “The Anglo-Saxon tradition was passed by Alcuin to Hrabanus Maurus of 
Fulda and from Hrabanus to Walafrid Strabo and Heric of Auxerre. . . . Eighth-cen- 
tury England through Boniface and Alcuin (with many less famous Anglo-Saxons) 
transmitted the sacred and profane learning which she herself had received from the 
Celtic Church etc.” Fragments of homilies by Beda (10th cent.) are preserved in Ger- 
many in the Middle and Low Franconian dialects (cf. G. Ehrismann, op. cit., p. 346). 

“ Cf. “Vita Meinwerci episcopi Patherbrunnensis,”” MGH SS, x1, 140,47: “. . . diem 
sancti Bonifacii et sociorum eius celebrari per totum episcopatum Patherbrunnensem annua 
observatione instituit ... sanctum Longinum martirem, qui lancea latus Salvatoris in 
cruce pendentis aperuit, cum aliis plurimis, quos longum est singulariter prosequi, in mira 
veneratione habuit.” Christ’s Descent from the Cross, in which Longinus plays an im- 
portant role, is a famous product of the Abdinghof school of sculpture; it originated in 
the eleventh century (cf. F. Schréder, “Die Geschichte der Paderb. Bischéfe von Rotto 
bis Heinrich von Werl (1036-1127),” Zischr. f. vaterl. Gesch. und Altertumskunde, LXx1 
(1917), 98. 

* R. J. Peebles (of. cit., pp. 75, 76), without giving detailed information, quotes 
three charms, two in English and one in Latin, viz., “To Staunch Bleeding. A soldier of 
old thrust a lance into the side of the Saviour; immediately there flowed thence blood 
and water—the blood of Redemption and the water of Baptism. In the name of the 
Father etc.”; and “ffor to stanche blood. Longeus that worthy knyght with a spere he 
persed the syde of our lord, and anon ther went out blod and watter, the blod of re- 
demption, the watter of baptismt In the name of the father, rest blood etc.” The Latin 
charm which shows the same parallel construction reads as follows (bid., p. 77): “A 
charm for the blody flyxe. In nomine . . . Stabat Ihesus contra flumen Jordanus et posuit 
pedem suum et dixit, ‘Sancta aqua per Deum! Te conjuro.’ Longinus miles, latus Domini 
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nostri Jeshu Christi, lancea perforavit et continuo exivit sanguis et aqua sanguis re- 
dempcionis, aqua baplismatis. In nomine Patris, cessit sanguis! In nomine Filii recessit 
sanguis! In nomine Spiritus sancti non exeat sanguis gulta ab hoc famulo Dei, sicut credi- 
mus quod sancta Maria vera mater est et verum infaniem genuit Christum, sic resticit 
Jordanus quum Christus in eo baptisatus fuerat. In nomine Patris et Filii etc.” The same 
parallel structure is shown in F. Heinrich, of. cit., p. 212: “Carmen ad restringendum 
sanguinem. Longius miles lancea latus domini perforauit, ocius exiuit sanguis et aqua 
sanguis redem pcionis et aqua baptismatis. In nomine patris Restat sanguis In nomine filij 
restat sanguis. In nomine spiritus sancti Restat sanguis, et amplius ab hac vena vel ab 
hac plaga non exiat sanguis. .. .” 

%* In Franconia originated most of the writings of the transitional period from OHG 
to MHG, the majority of them of spiritual nature; F. von der Leyen (Des Armen 
Hartmann Rede vom Glauben, Breslau, 1897, p. 29) calls Franconia the hub of German 
spiritual life in the first half of the twelfth century. 














THE PROBLEM OF DAEGHREFN 


IN A recent article I incidentally suggested a tentative solution, or 
rather an approach towards a solution, of the problem of Daeghrefn.' 
My argument was based on what was assumed to be a possible concep- 
tion of Beowulf as a hero and his connection with the background of 
the poem. Shortly after it was written and sent to an editor, two pub- 
lications by well-known scholars almost simultaneously appeared, 
both of which partly deal with, or touch upon, the debated question 
of Daeghrefn. It may therefore be of some interest to tackle the matter 
anew and confront the latest views of the critics. 

Tke passage about the slaying of Daeghrefn, as will be recalled, 
occurs in Beowulf’s last great speech before the outset of the Dragon 
fight. The hero expresses his determination to fight now as he had once 
fought for his king, in the forefront, as long as the sword holds out 

pet mec @r ond sid oft gela&ste, 

syd8an ic for dugedum Deghrefne weard 

t6 handbonan, Higa cempan;— 

nalles hé 64 fretwe Fréscyninge, 

bréostweorSunge bringan méste, 

ac in campe gecrong cumbles hyrde, 

epeling on elne; ne wes ecg bona, 

ac him hildegrap heortan wylmas, 

banhiis gebrec. Nai sceall billes ecg, 

hond ond heard sweord ymb hord wigan. 
(2500-09) 


In her recent lectures on the audience of Beowulf Miss Whitelock 
attacks the traditional distinction between fabulous and historical 
elements because it ‘‘would have seemed artificial to a contemporary 
audience.” She believes that the average man “‘would have felt that 
at one stage of its history the hall Herot was delivered from a monster’s 
ravages, at another, it became the scene of an attack by Ingeld and 
the Heathobards; these events would not seem on different levels.’” 
Maybe the traditional view needed some such corrective, especially 
from the standpoint of the audience; yet even if full allowance is made 
for that probability, it is evident that the fighting actions and conflicts 
depicted, or alluded to, throughout the poem belong to two different 
planes. That this was deliberate on the poet’s part is shown by the fact 
that all the characters roughly contemporary with Beowulf never 


! Cf. “Beowulf and Heardred,” English Studies, xxxu (1951), pp. 196-97. 
2 Dorothy Whitelock, The Audience of “Beowulf,” Oxford, 1951, p. 71. 
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fight any other but human adversaries,* whereas Beowulf himself is 
constantly engaged—with the single exception of Daeghrefn—in a 
struggle against supernatural opponents. Typical too is the shift of the 
poet’s attitude if we pass from one level to the other: as long as he deals 
with tribal conflicts and ordinary warfare, his attitude may be de- 
scribed as fairly impartial and he avoids siding too obviously with one 
or the other of the contending parties, even when Geatish forces are 
involved; on the other hand he never fails to express his aversion 
(sometimes most emphatically) to his hero’s supernatural adversaries. 

Miss Whitelock of course recognizes this fundamental contrast 
and, without actually resorting to a symbolical explanation, tries to 
account for it in a very simple and elegant way. The contrast is not 
one “between unreal adventures and realistic stories, but one between 
noble, disinterested deeds for the good of the human race and actions 
of violence and passion, arising from divided loyalties, or, worse still, 
from ambition and treachery.’”* Her position, in fact, is only one step 
from Professor Malone’s who takes Beowulf’s fights against the mons- 
ters as symbolizing “the struggle between good and evil in our earthly 
life.” Yet, however loath she is to admit a contrast between ‘‘fabulous”’ 
and “‘historical’’ events in the poem, I am not sure whether a distinc- 
tion of the kind ought not to be preserved, albeit with some qualifica- 
tion. Perhaps the contrast should not be expressed in terms of “unreal 
adventures and realistic stories’ since the hero’s fights against the 
monsters would indeed appear quite real to the audience, but at least 
it is a contrast which implies two distinct levels: on the one hand, the 
struggle against supernatural beings, susceptible of a deeper signifi- 
cance, on the other, ordinary warfare typical of intertribal or dynastic 
rivalry. On the higher level (“‘higher” because it is that of the main 
theme) the monsters are thought of as sheer and potent enemies to 
mankind and transcend ordinary human power: hence their long and 
disastrous impunity, hence the need of a hero above ordinary human 
beings in strength and heroism to overcome them. Such a hero’s fight- 
ing mission may well be said to symbolize the struggle of Man at his 
best (because heroically fighting for the benefit of his fellow-creatures) 
against the forces of evil which assail the human race. And this general 
meaning is strikingly conveyed precisely because it stands out against 


* For the single exception of Wiglaf, see “The Technique of Parallel Descriptions in 
Beowulf,” Review of English Studies, New Series, 1 (1951), p. 4; “Beowulf and Heard- 
red,” p. 198, n. 16. * Whitelock, op. cit., p. 97. 

5 Kemp Malone, “Beowulf,” English Studies, xx1x (1948), p. 165. 
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the background chosen which is on the level of ordinary human con- 
flicts at a given period in history. It can hardly be denied that one of 
the poet’s artistic achievements is the way in which these different 
levels are balanced in the poem. 

This may well explain, as I tried to show elsewhere, the whole 
question of Heardred and, on this particular point, Miss Whitelock 
and I have, independently, reached a close agreement: the poet indeed 
“must deliberately have refrained from enlarging on this incident.’ 
Elegant as it is, however, Miss Whitelock’s explanation in no way ac- 
counts for the paradox of Daeghrefn. Contrasting the tales recalled by 
the poet in the sub-themes with Beowulf’s actions in the main theme, 
Miss Whitelock mentions the Frisian expedition and writes: ‘‘did not 
Hygelac bring disaster on his people when he made his celebrated 
Rhineland raid, attacking ‘out of pride’ a people with whom he was 
not at war? There must, however, be no uncertainty about the benefi- 
cent effect of Beowulf’s deeds; hence the poet does not care to em- 
phasize a situation in his career that puts him on a level with the 
characters of heroic legend.’ Concerning the question of Heardred 
the remark is quite pertinent. Yet what is the situation if. we turn to 
the slaying of Daeghrefn which, as Miss Whitelock acknowledges, 
‘“‘may be the poet’s invention’”’?* If Hygelac’s raid, as a sheer example 
of an act of violence arising from ambition, is contrasted to Beowulf’s 
disinterested deeds, how is it then that the poet not only showed 
Beowulf’s active participation in the raid but actually singled out 
(and perhaps invented) there, and not in less dubious circumstances, 
the only instance of a fight of Beowulf’s against an ordinary opponent 
in the whole poem? Is not the poet’s choice curious in such circum- 
stances, and what may have been his purpose? The question is diffi- 
cult, and apart from the assumption we submitted in the article men- 
tioned above, the only alternative we seem to have in trying to solve 
the problem of Daeghrefn is Professor Hulbert’s suggestion that the 
poet actually misunderstood Beowulf’s method of fighting and simply 
took over the slaying of Daeghrefn because he found it in his source. 

According to Professor Hulbert, it looks as if “the transfer from 
folk tale to historical-courtly narrative had been made before our 
author started working.”® Indeed, the poet who was puzzled that a 
courtly hero should fight Grendel with his hands rather than a sword 


§ Whitelock, of. cit., p. 97. 7 Ibid., pp. 97-08. 8 [bid., p. 41. 
® J. R. Hulbert, “Surmises concerning the Beowuf Poet’s Source,” JEGP, 1 
(1951), 14. 
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tried to explain it rationally, but in such an inconsistent way as pre- 
cisely reveals his puzzlement “or even complete miscomprehension.’”” 
But Professor Hulbert goes farther still and finds indications that in 
the latter part of the poem “‘the author was using a story of a dragon 
fight already associated with Beowulf or at any rate with a hero who 
fought not with weapons but with his hands.” Apart from the fight 
with the Dragon itself, such indications are to be found in the slaying 
of Daeghrefn whom Beowulf killed with his hands, though the cham- 
pion of the Hugas was an ordinary human being. This time the poet 
gives no explanation for this mode of fighting and indeed, “‘in such a 
situation the use of methods appropriate enough in a contest with a 
monster like Grendel seems curiousiy out of place.” Though Professor 
Hulbert allows that “perhaps our poet inserted it in an effort to con- 
nect this detail with the victory over Grendel,”’ he finds it “much less 
likely that he would insert it than that he found it in his source.” 

If we have quoted Professor Hulbert at some length, it is not only 
because his inferences as to the state of the poet’s sources are highly 
interesting, but because he makes at the same time a strong point in 
favour of the possibility that the poet directly took over from his 
source (or sources, like short narratives and lays) motives which he 
did not understand. And this, in its turn, mainly accounts for his 
peculiar and inconsistent treatment of Unferth and of Beowulf’s 
method of fighting. Leaving aside the thorny question of Unferth and 
limiting our inquiry to that of Daeghrefn, we must acknowledge that 
the presence of the passage in the poem may well be entirely, and very 
simply, accounted for in the light of Professor Hulbert’s interpretation. 
Among the “series of lays or short narratives associated with the same 
hero,”’ which the poet was using, it is likely enough that he found refer- 
ences to the slaying of Daeghrefn, and that the passage in question 
should therefore be considered as directly inherited from his source. 
Yet, and this brings us back to our tentative interpretation, we have 
reasons to think that there is something more behind the passage, that 
the poet may well have used it with a definite purpose, excluding any 
miscomprehension on his part (and this whether he took it over di- 
rectly from his source or imagined and inserted it himself). As we have 
already observed, the most interesting point about the Daeghrefn 
episode is the fact that it is the only passage in which Beowulf is 
fighting a human adversary in a very definite circumstance. Now we 
may of course admit that among the lays or narratives associated with 
his hero there was one which dealt with Beowulf’s, or his prototype’s, 
slaying of Daeghrefn at the time of Hygelac’s expedition in Friesland. 


1° Tbid., p. 14. " Tbid., p. 17. 2 Tbid. 
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But in this case it would be very strange indeed if among all the nar- 
ratives that the author probably had at his disposal there was only a 
single one about a fight of the hero against a human opponent. 

If, as Professor Hulbert surmises, the hero was already placed in 
courtly environment in the poet’s source; if he was represented as 
taking some active part in Hygelac’s—or more generally in Geatish— 
campaigns, then other instances of the hero’s fight against human op- 
ponents were certainly extant too, unléss one supposes that they got 
lost and that the only one which survived was the slaying of Daeghrefn 
(either in a short lay or as part of a longer narrative). Such a possibility 
is evidently not excluded, but if there were other references to, or de- 
scriptions of, the hero’s fight in ordinary warfare—and this, to our 
mind, is the more probable assumption—the presence of the Daeg- 
hrefn passage, as the only precise instance of the kind in the whole 
poem, was the result of a deliberate choice on the poet’s part. He 
eliminated other fights of the same sort, or reduced them to a bare 
and vague reference (such as the brief mention of Beowulf’s help to 
Eadgils) because he obviously wanted to represent his hero as a mon- 
ster killer, devoted to missions beneficent to all mankind. He thus 
limited his action on the plane of ordinary human conflicts to the 
minimum compatible with his integration into the historical back- 
ground that he had chosen. This minimum apparently included the 
fight with Daeghrefn and this, we surmise, may have been kept (or 
inserted) to illustrate by a single short instance the other aspect of 
the hero, who could make good as well in ordinary warfare. An aspect 
which he otherwise entirely, and deliberately, relegated to the back- 
ground, even at the expense of a normally expected sequence of events, 
as in the Heardred business. 

The fact that in this single instance of the hero’s fight against an 
ordinary human warrior the poet retained the typical Herculean grip 
of Beowulf was then just a slight reminder of the particular nature of 
a man whom he has lifted, in some measure, above the ordinary hu- 
man plane: “something more significant than a standard hero, a man 
faced with a foe more evil than any human enemy of house or realm.””* 

Such an interpretation has the advantage of suggesting the reasons 
which may have led the author to insert the Daeghrefn passage, while 
it does not, of course, exclude its having been taken over directly from 
his probable source. 

ADRIEN BONJOUR 
University of Lausanne 

8 J. R. R. Tolkien, “Beowulf: the Monsters and the Critics,” Proceedings of the 

British Academy, xxm (1936), 259. 
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Pp. 316-18: Adrian’s translations of Lord Byron’s poems. 
yin Pict et ; 
Henmeg, . “Goethe and an Elizabethan poem,” MLQ, xm, 451-61. 
“Hoffnung beschwingt Gedghken”—the poem tentatively attributed to 
George Clifford, Earl of Cumberland. 


Hennig, John. “A note on Goethe’s relations with Luke Howard, “LQ, xu, 
446-50. 

Heun, Hans Georg, “Goethes ‘Erlkénig’ and Scott’s ‘Erl-King’.” Goethe 
(neue Folge des Jahrbuchs der Goethe-Gesellschaft), x1 (1949), 155-64. 

Hiibner, Ferdinand, Grillparzer und Lord Byron (Vienna diss., 1945); type- 
script, 217 pp. 

Hiibner, Gertrude, Charles Sealsfield und Walter Scott (Vienna diss., 1948); 
typescript, 146 pp. 
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Jaime, E., Stefan George und die Weliliteratur (Ulm, 1949), 149 pp. 

Janecke, Ulrich, Lessing und Laurence Sterne (Frankfurt Univ. diss., 1948); 
typescript, 49 pp. 

Krumpelmann, John T., “Sealsfield and sources,”” Monatshefte, xi1m, 324-26. 

Krumpelmann, John T., Shakespeare’s Falstaff dramas and Kleist’s Der 
zerbrochene Krug, MLQ, xu, 462-72. 

Krumpelmann, John T., Kleist’s Krug and Shakespeare’s Measure for Meas- 
ure, GR, xxvi, 13-21. 

Luk4cs, Georg, “Wilhelm Raabe,” Sinn und Form, u** (1950) 90-124. 


Pp. 99-102, Dickens and Raabe. 


Liithi, Hans Jiirg, Das deutsche Hamletbild seit Goethe (Bern) ; 192 pp. Sprache 
und Dichtung, LXXxIv. 

McCluney, Daniel Catlin Jr., “The reception of the gentleman concept in 
Germany,” Stanford University Abstracts of Dissertations, xxv (1949-50), 
144-47. 

Michel, Robert, “The popularity of Mark Twain in Austria.” Mark Twain 
Quarterly (Winter, 1950), 5-6, 9. 

Ménnig, Richard, Amerika und England im deutschen, dsterreichischen und 
schweiserischen Schrifttum der Jahre 1945-1949 (Stuttgart), ix+259 pp. 

Muller, Siegfried H., “America and American literature in the works of 
Gerhart Hauptmann,” Prog. MLA, Detroit, Dec., 1951. 

Naundorf, Margarethe, Der englische Roman der Jahrhundertwende in Deutsch- 
land vor und nach dem ersten Weltkriege (Marburg diss., 1948); typescript, 
178 pp. 

Needler, G. H., Goethe and Scott (Toronto, 1950), 140 pp. 

R. R. Brewster, Monatshefte, xi1, 357-58. 
W. W. Chambers, GL&L, v (1951), 146-47. 

Plischke, H., Von Cooper bis Karl May, eine Geschichte des vilkerkundlichen 
Reise- und Abenteuerromans (Diisseldorf [1951]), 208 pp. 

Pohl, Herbert, Studien iiber die Beziehungen der englischen Literatur sur 
deutschen im 18. Jahrhundert’ (Vienna diss., 1950); typescript, 179 pp. 

Politzer, Heinz, “America in the later writings of Thomas Mann,” Prog. 
MLA, Detroit, Dec., 1951. 

Price, Lawrence M., “Anglo-German Literary bibliography for 1950,” 
JEGP, t, 373-75. 

Schindler, J., Das Bild des Englinders in der Kunst- und Volksliteratur der 
deutschen Schweiz von 1798-1848 (Ziirich, 1950), 167 pp. 

Schoenemann, F., “Das amerikanische Buch in Deutschland,” Die lebenden 
Fremdsprachen, u1, 167-70. 

Schreinert, Kurt, “Der Spectateur und sein Shakespeare-Bild, 1714-1726,” 
Shakespeare-Studien, Festschrift fiir Heinrich Mutschmann (Marburg), 
pp. 127-60. 

Schulz, Ursula, Die Beziehungen von Hofmannsthals “Jedermann”’ zu “ Every- 
man”’ und “Hecastus’’ (Marburg diss., 1948); typescript, 116 pp. 

Schwarz, Alfred, “Otto Ludwig’s Shakespearean criticism,” Harvard Studies 
in Comparative Literature, xx (Cambridge, 1950). 
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Schweighofer, Konrad, William M. Thackeray und die deutsche Literatur 
(Vienna diss., 1949); typescript, 111 pp. 

Shine, Hill, ed., Carlyle’s Unfinished History of German Literature (Lexington, 
University of Kentucky Press), xxxv1+156 pp. 

Smith, M. Horton, “Justus Méser and the British,” GL&L, v, 47-56. 

Sprenger, Lore, Die englischen Quellen zu Ludwig Uhlands Volksliedforschung 
(Tiibingen diss., 1948). 

Strich, F., Goethe und die Weltliteratur, 1946. 
L. Willoughby, Publications of the English Goethe Society, xvm (1948), 

164-68. 

E. Trunz, ZDPh, txxt, 92-93. 
W. Boehlich, ZDPh, txx1, 94-96. . 

Stucki, Lorenz, Max Reinhardis Shakespeare-Inszenierung (Vienna diss., 
1948); typescript, 212 pp. 

Thomas, J. Wesley, Amerikanische Dichter und die deutsche Literatur, 1950. 
C. Lazenby, AGR, xvim’, 38. 

Thomas, J. Wesley, “German literature in the old South,” Prog. MLA, 
Detroit, Dec., 1951. 

Thomas, John Wesley, James Freeman Clarke, Apostle of German Culture to 
America (Boston, 1949); 168 pp. 

Thomas, John Wesley, “John Sullivan Dwight, a translator of American 
Romanticism,” American Literature, xx1 (1950), 427-41. 

Thomas, L. H. C., ‘“‘Walladmor. A pseudo-translation of Walter Scott,” MLR, 
XLVI, 218-30. 

Weltmann, Lutz, “Deutsche Literatur in England,” Welt und Wort, v1, 424— 
25. 

Weydt, Giinther, Die Einwirkung Englands auf die deutsche Literatur des 
achizehnten Jahrhunderts (Minden, 1949), 97 pp. 

Wolff, Emil, “Hegel und Shakespeare” in Vom Geist der Dichtung, Geddchinis- 
schrift fiir Robert Petsch (Hamburg, 1949), pp. 120-79. 

Wright, Wyllis E., “A newly discovered edition of Wieland’s Trial of Abra- 
ham,”’ MLN, .xv, 246-47. 


Printed in Boston. 


LAWRENCE M. PRICE 
University of California 





A SELECTIVE AND CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF STUDIES 
IN PROSE FICTION FOR THE YEAR 1951 


H. Brarr Rouse, Emory University, Editor 


THIS BIBLIOGRAPHY offers a selection of the more important scholarly 
and critical studies in prose fiction published in 1951, as well as some 
items published earlier but not available for our preceding lists. The 
editor is grateful for the cooperation of his associates in the Bibliog- 
raphy Committee of Comparative Literature I, the Prose Fiction 
group of the Modern Language Association. Those who gathered 
material and provided critical comment for the fourth appearance of 
this bibliography are: H. Blair Rouse (American); R. C. Boys, R. M. 
Kain, and J. P. Kirby (British); P. M. Mitchell (Danish); Irving Put- 
ter (French); Lienhard Bergel (German); Joseph Remenyi (Hungar- 
ian); Domenico Vittorini (Italian); Manfred Kridl and Irena Stawin- 
§ka (Polish); Gleb Struve (Russian); and John E. Englekirk and Juan 
Lépez-Morillas (Spanish). 

Space limits make imperative the selectiveness of this list drawn 
from a much larger body of material examined. These criteria governed 
final selections: probable interest to students of comparative litera- 
ture and especial pertinence to the theory and criticism of prose fiction 
rather than to general literary history.’ 


1. Abel, Darrel. “Hawthorne’s Pearl: Symbol and Character.” ELH, 
xvi (1951), 50-66. 


A pertinent study of the symbolism of the child in The Scarlet Letter, with 
some attention to the problems involved in her artistic creation. (H.B.R.) 


2. Allott, Kenneth, and Farris, Miriam. The Art of Graham Greene. London: 
Hamish Hamilton, 1951, 253 pp. 


1 In foreign language titles the original capitalization is used. Russian names and 
titles are transliterated according to the system used by the American Slavic and East 
European Review, except that / is used instead of kh to render the Russian x. Certain 
familiar Russian names are given in their traditional English spelling. In publications in 
languages other than Russian where the actual spelling of the author’s name differed 
from the adopted transliteration, the name as actually spelled is indicated in this way: 
Gudzij/Gudzy/. 

The abbreviations employed in the American Bibliography in PMLA are used in 
this work. In addition, the following abbreviations of periodical titles also appear: 


CA Cuadernos Americanos (Mexico) 
NZ Novyj Zurnal 
SCR Scrutiny 

The date for books is 1951 unless otherwise indicated. 
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An analysis of Greene’s novels, stressing the “obsessional” themes of isola- 
tion, loss of innocence, escape, betrayal, and the divided mind. Penetrating and 
sensitive. (R.M.K.) 


. Andersen, Harry. “Marten A. Hansens Légneren.” Ord och Bild. Arg. 60, 


1 (1951), 40-48. 


“Danish literature has a new masterpiece” in Légneren (The Liar), published 
in 1950. (P.M.) 


. Arguedas, José Marfa. “La novela y el problema de la expresién literaria 


en el Pera.” Mar del Sur (Lima), mm (1950), 66-72. 


Agua and Yawar fiesta cannot be narrowly classified as indianista: the Indian 
is only one of many distinct types in these novels in which he attempts to recreate 
the complex pattern of Andean life. A discussion, too, of his efforts to achieve a 
style and language that will more adequately and more accurately reflect this 
bilingual and spiritually-antipodal world. (J.E.E.) 


. Ashley, Robert B. “Wilkie Collins and the Detective Story.” NCF, v1 


(1951), 47-60. 


Collins’ detective fiction is such by fortuitous chance; since no such genre 
then existed, Collins’ standards were those of Victorian sensation. fiction and 
drama. (J.P.K.) 


. Auréas, Henri. “Dix années d’études manzoniennes (Ten Years of 


Studies on Manzoni).” Letterature moderne, u (1951), 91-92. 


Comments on Fausto Ghisilberti’s book Critica mansoniana d’un decennio 
(1949), in which it is pointed out that Manzoni owes a great deal to France and 
its culture. (D.V.) 2 


. Baker, Carlos. “The Mountain and the Plain.” VQR, xxvm (1951), 410- 


18. 


An excellent analysis of the symbolic structure of Hemingway’s A Farewell 
to Arms as an illustration of the novelist’s “deep inner Dichtung which runs 
through all his work.” (H.B.R.) 


. Baker, Richard M. The Drood Murder Case. Berkeley, California: Uni- 


versity of California Press, 195 pp. 


A collection in book form of Professor Baker’s studies which were published 
in Nineteenth-Century Fiction. (J.P.K.) 


. Barrett, William. “American Fiction and American Values.” PR, xvi 


(1951), 681-90. 


An attempt to show why there has been no American fiction commensurate 
in greatness with the more materialistic achievements in twentieth-century 
America. (H.B.R.) 


Benjamin, Edwin B. “Symbolic Elements in Robinson Crusoe.” PQ, 
xxx (1951), 206-11. 


Attempts to connect details of Defoe’s life with Robinson Crusoe have not 
been convincing. However, if we look at the novel as a symbolic account of a 
spiritual experience, we can see the relationship. (R.C.B.) 





Rouse and Others 


. Bergin, Thomas G. “Italian Fiction Today.” YR, xt (1950), 709-22. 


An excellent article that draws a line of separation between the fiction writers 
of the older generation (Riccardo Bacchelli, Aldo Palazzeschi, Bruno Cicognani, 
Corrado Alvaro, Alberto Moravia) and those of the younger set (Vasco Pratolini, 
Guido Piovene, Elio Vittorini, Renata Vigano). In all of them, the author sees the 
influence of Giovanni Verga without the objectivity and restrained power of the 
old master. (D.V.) 


. Berkman, Sylvia. Katherine Mansfield. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 256 pp. 


A rewarding study, comprising a biography and a general survey of themes, 
symbols, and style. (R.M.K.) 


. BinStok, G. “Bal’zak kak sociolog (Balzac as a Sociologist).” NZ, 
xx (1950), 179-94. 


Some interesting and stimulating thoughts on why Balzac’s novels reflected 
not only his contemporary society but “the one to come,” as well as on Balzac’s 
“cult of form.” (G.S.) 


. Blankenagel, John C. “Human Fears in Jakob Wassermann’s Writings.” 
JEGP, t (1951), 309-19. 

Demonstrates fear to be one of the dominant themes in Wassermann’s fiction; 
describes the ways in which the characters experience fear and their efforts to 
overcome it. Though the essay is short, it is an important contribution to the 
criticism of Wassermann. (L.B.) 


. Boleski, Andrzej. ““Poczatki literackie Stefana Zeromskiego (The Liter- 
ary Beginnings of Stefan Zeromski).” Prace Polonistycgne, vii series 
(1951), 201-21. 


Deals with Zeromski’s works of the years 1889-92, either those not printed 
or withdrawn later by the author. (M.K. & LS.) 


. Booth, Bradford A. “Wilkie Collins and the Art of Fiction.” NCF, v1 
(1951), 131-43. 
Too great emphasis upon Collins as a “sensation” novelist concerned with 


plot has obscured his very substantial gift for fertility of invention in plot incident, 
variety of narrative development, and skill in managing dramatic pace. (J.P.K.) 


. Booth, Wayne. “Did Sterne Complete Tristram Shandy?” MP, xtvu 
(1951), 172-83. 
Contrary to what is commonly thought, Sterne did complete his book ac- 
cording to the plan as originally conceived. (R.C.B.) 
. Borowy, Waclaw. “Z rozméw i list6bw o Zeromskim (Talks and Letters 
about Zeromski).” Zycie i Mysl, Nos. 3/4, pp. 362-92. 


A fragment of a longer study containing a considerable amount of unknown 
documentary material. (M.K. & I.S.) 


. Brachin, Pierre. “Les Problémes Humains dans le Roman Exotique de 
Johan Fabricius.” Etudes Germaniques, v1 (1951), 28-40. 
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The essay gives a description and a summary criticism of the exotic novels 
of the contemporary Dutch author, Johan Fabricius. It will be useful for com- 
parative purposes to students of Conrad and Maugham. (L.B.) 


. Broch, Hermann. ‘Hugo von Hofmannsthals Prosaschriften.” Die Neue 
Rundschau, txu (1951), 1-30. 


The middle section of this essay (pp. 11-22) deals with Hofmannsthal’s 
narrative prose. The author attempts a comparison between the Austrian poet 
and Joyce: both reject the conventional use of language; Joyce’s memory is 
auditive, that of Hofmannsthal visual. Travel is the dominant symbol in Hof- 
mannsthal’s fiction. (L.B.) 


. Brodskij, N. L., ed. Belinskij—istorik i teoretik literatury (Belinsky the 
Historian and Theoretician of Literature). Moscow-Leningrad: Aka- 
demija Nauk SSSR, 1949, 449 pp. 

A number of essays, including: A. Lavreckij, “Belinsky’s Historico-Literary 
Conception, Its Predecessors, Followers and Critics”; V. Netaeva, “‘Belinsky and 
the Problem of the Russian Historical Novel’; D. Blagoj, “Belinsky and Push- 
kin”; N. Stepanov, “Belinsky and Gogol”; N. Brodskij, “Belinsky and Tur- 
genev”’; A. IvaScenko, “Belinsky on the French Social-Utopian Novel’; and M. 
Durginjan, ““The Concept of the Tragic in Belinsky.” (G.S.) 


. Brooks, Cleanth. “Absalom, Absalom! The Definition of Innocence.” 
SR, wrx (1951), 543-58. 


An interesting and enlightening analysis of Faulkner’s novel in terms of the 
“innocence” of its central character and as tragedy. (H.B.R.) 


3. Brown, Donald F. “A Chilean Germinal: Zola and Baldomero Lillo.” 
MLN, txv (1950), 47-52. 


A study of Zola’s influence in Lillo’s Sub terra (1907). (J.E.E.) 


. Brown, E. K. Rhythm in the Novel. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1950, 118 pp. 


Analysis of simple repetition of speech, scene, incident (Eliot, Moore, Hardy, 
Bennett); circularity in Vanity Fair; gradation (Balzac, Turgenev, James); ex- 
panding symbols (Proust, Melville) and fixed (Wilder); interweaving themes 
(Tolstoy, Woolf, Cather). Rhythm in Forster’s A Passage to India expresses both 
order and mystery. (R.M.K.) 


. Browning, R. M. “Association and Dissociation in Storm’s Novellen: a 
Study of the Meaning of the Frame.” PMLA, txvi (1951), 381-404. 


An investigation of the means by which Storm gains esthetic distance from 
his material, whether it be based on personal experiences or on objective sources, 
and of the methods employed by the author to give his story a special perspec- 
tive. (L.B.) 


. Buckler, William A. “Henry Kingsley and The Gentleman’s Magazine.” 
JEGP, 1 (1951), 90-100. 


A discussion of the methods used by Henry Kingsley to adapt his novel of 
the French Revolution, Mademoiselle Mathilde, to the scholarly tastes of readers 
of this journal. (J.P.K.) 
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27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


Rouse and Others 


Burns, Wayne. “The Novelist as Revolutionary.” Arizona Quarterly, 
vi (1951), 13-27. 


Successful fiction must be free from the pressures of imposed ideologies. 
(R.M.K.) 


Canby, Henry Seidel. Turn West, Turn East: Mark Twain and Henry 
James. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., x11+318 pp. 


A most readable Plutarchian treatment of the careers and achievements of 
the two Americans, emphasizing the significance of their lives and environmnts 
for their fiction. (H.B.R.) 


Carrién, Benjamin. “La novela ecuatoriana contemporanea—Ensayo de 
interpretacién.”” CA, t (1950), 261-74. 


All contemporary Ecuadoran fiction is a “sustained demand for justice,” a 
denunciation of and protest agairist the social scene from which it derives its 
strength. (J.E.E.) 


Castex, Pierre-Georges. Le Conte fantastique en France de Nodier a 
Maupassant. Paris: José Corti, 1950, 472 pp. 


Comprehensive thesis presenting a historical synopsis of the genre and 
analyzing the elements of the irrational in literature, research on animal mag- 
netism, psychiatry, spiritism, influence of Cazotte, Hoffmann and Poe. Deals 
specifically with merits of fantastic tales by Balzac, Gautier, Mérimée, Nerval, 
Lautréamont, Villiers-de-I’Isle Adam, and Maupassant. (I.P.) 


Cejtlin, A. G. J. A. Gonéarov (I. A. Goncharov). Moscow-Leningrad: 
Akademija Nauk SSSR, 1950, 489 pp. 


A comprehensive critical study of Goncharov, the first of this scope since 
Ljackij’s and Mazon’s. Draws upon some interesting unpublished material and 
is not without merit, but marred by the constant desire (born of necessity) to 
comply with the demands of the current Party line. (G.S.) 


Cizevskij, D. “Neizvestnyj Gogol (The Unknown Gogol).” NZ, xxvil 
(1951), 126-58. 


Throws some new light on Gogol by connecting his religious and social ideas 
with Protestant mystics and pietists. Contains also some penetrating remarks on 
Gogol’s technique and style. (G.S.) 


Cortazar, Julio. “Situacién de la novela.” CA, tm (1950), 223-43. 


A thought-provoking analysis of why the novel appears to be generally ac- 
cepted as the most significant literary genre of our times, together with a review 
of the changing attitude toward man since the primary form that taught that man 
is, to the early modern novel that inquired what he is, and finally to the novel of 
our day that asks: “Why does he exist?” and “To what end?” (J.E.E.) 


Cotto-Thorner, Guillermo. “Eduardo Barrios: Novelista del Senti- 
miento.” Hisp, xxxiv (1951), 271-72. 


This outstanding Chilean psychological novelist uses reality as a means of 
penetrating the mysteries of sentiment and emotion. (J.E.E.) 
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Craveri Croce, Elena. “Aspetti di Jean Paul.” Poeti e Scrittori Tedeschi 
dell’ Ultimo Settecento. Bari: Gius. Laterza e Figli (Biblioteca di Cul- 
tura Moderna, No. 490), pp. 14-63. 


The author criticizes the absence of an esthetic and human center in Jean 
Paul’s fiction. A severe but just criticism, running counter to the hitherto ac- 
cepted views, and amply supported by detailed analyses of some of Jean Paul’s 
novels and short stories. (L.B.) 


Croce, Benedetto. ‘Un Maestro del Romanticismo: Ludovico Tieck.” 
Quaderni della Critica, Nos. 19-20 (1951), pp. 112-34. 


While most of Tieck’s fiction is characterized by a lack of individuality and 
by an ironical and negative attitude toward reality, his Der Blonde Eckbert and 
particularly Der Runenberg possess genuine esthetic qualities. Croce agrees largely 
with Robert Minder’s autobiographical interpretation of the story. The exegesis 
of Tieck’s fiction is imbedded in a broad discussion of the fiction of the time, both 
German and European. (L.B.) 


Crow, John A. “A Critical Appraisal of the Contemporary Spanish- 
American Novel.” Hisp., xxxtv (1951), 155-64. 


Excellent analysis and critique of themes, characterization, and style. Con- 
temporary prose fiction “as an expression of Spanish-American culture is of a 
social importance which transcends its artistic achievement.” (J.E.E.) 


Curle, Richard. Characters of Dostoevsky: Studies from Four Novels. 
London: Heinemann, 1950, 224 pp. 
An analysis, “‘with a wealth of detail and quotation,” of six leading characters 
from each of Dostoevsky’s four major novels. The author’s interest is primarily 
psychological. (G.S.) 


Czarnocki, Konrad. “‘Zeromski i Reymont (Zeromski and Reymont).” 
Dais i Jutro, No. 21 (1951), p. 7. 


Deals with the problem of why Reymont and not Zeromski received the 
Nobel Prize in 1924. (M.K. & LS.) 


Daiches, Davis, “‘Scott’s Achievement as a Novelist.”” NCF, v1 (1951), 
81-95. 

Scott’s reputation as a novelist must stand or fall upon the “Scotch” novels, 
which are interpretations of Scott’s own ambivalent attitude toward the “old 
world of heroic action” and the “new world of commercial progress.” Waverley is 
examined especially as an illustration of this conflict of allegiances. (J.P.K.) 


Davis, Robert Gorham. “The Sense of the Real in English Fiction.” CL, 
mt (1951), 200-17. 


Throughout a greater part of the nineteenth century the “real” was con- 
trasted with the “ideal” or the “sensational” in the discussion of the theory of 
fiction. After 1880 realism was discussed in terms of the French novel of Zola, De 
Maupassant, and the Goncourts. (J.P.K.) 


De Blasi, G. “Giansiro Ferrata: Racconti lombardi dell’ ultimo ottocento 
(Tales from Lombardy during the Last Part of the XIXth Century).” 
Giornale Storico della letteratura italiana, cxxvu (1951), 269-70. 


Rouse and Others 


Discusses the twenty-seventh volume of the collection Cento Novelle (One 
Hundred Short Stories), published in Milan, in which are gathered stories by 
authors who were connected with the group of the Scapigliatura Milanese (The 
Disheveled Ones of Milan) who, according to De Blasi, paved the way to the 
movement of Italian naturalism. (D.V.) 


. Del Buono, Oreste. “Michele Prisco. Gli eredi del vento (The Heirs of the 
Wind).” Inventario, m1 (1950), 140-45. 
Sees the significance of the novel resting on the deft psychological analysis to 


which the insensitive hero is subjected. The novel is qualified as “poetic and 
robust.” (D.V.) 


. Dobraczyfiski, Jan. “G. K. Chesterton.” Zycie i Mysl, Nos. 5/6 (1951), 
pp. 754-61. 


A general characterization of Chesterton’s works against the background of 
alleged features of English literature: humor, adventure, lack of eroticism, love of 
the country. (M.K. & LS.) 


. Dupee, F. W. Henry James. New York: William Sloane Associates 
(American Men of Letters Series), xiii+301 pp. 


An enlightening account of James’s artistic career and his achievement. 
(H.B.R.) 
. Dymfic, Aleksander. Martin Andersen Nexo. Moscow: Goslitizdat, 172 
Pp. 


A sympathetic critical and biographical study of the Danish proletarian 
writer who is extremely popular in the Soviet Union. (G.S.) 


. Eberhardt, Konrad. “Préba bilansu francuskiej powieSci katolickiej 
(Attempt at an Appreciation of the French Catholic Novel).” Dzis i 
Jutro, No. 27 (1951), p. 5. , 


The author sees in the French Catholic novel two trends: the traditional 
“bourgeois” and the new one representing “fighting Catholicism.” (M.K. & IS.) 


. Elizalde, Luis de. ‘‘Reflexiones sobre la novela.” Sur, x1x (1951), Nos. 
195-96, 6-24, No. 197, 23-24. 
A keen analysis of contemporary detective fiction. Detective novels, with 


few exceptions, belong to an inferior category because they teach us nothing about 
others or ourselves. (J.E.E.) 


. Ennis, Lambert. Thackeray: The Sentimental Cynic. Evanston: North- 
western University Press, 240 pp. 
An examination of the relation of Thackeray’s biography and fiction in 
psychoanalytic terms. (J.P.K.) 


. Fabbiani Ruiz, José. Cuentos y cuentistas. Caracas: Libreria Cruz del 
Sur, 202 pp. [Reviewed by Juan Liscano in Revista Nacional de Cul- 
tura (Caracas), x11 (1951), Nos. 87-88, 305-08.] 


“Fundamental contribution” to Venezuelan literary criticism. Thirty-six 
essays on short-story writers, from Manuel Diaz Rodriguez at the turn of the 
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century to the Generation of 1940, by one of Venezuela’s original literary per- 
sonalities. (J.E.E.) 


Fiske, John C. “Dostoevskij and the Soviet Critics, 1947-1948.” 
ASEER, tx (1950), 42-56. 


Traces the fortunes of Dostoevsky in Soviet criticism with special reference 
to the period indicated. Compare also: Slonim, Marc. “Dostoevsky under the 
Soviets.” Russian Review, X (1951), 118-30, where the same subject is surveyed 
in a more general way. (G.S.) 


Flora, Francesco. “Vasco Pratolini.”’ Letterature moderne, 11 (1951), 361- 
90. 


A detailed article that brings one to the cultural preparation, the ideas, and 
temperament of this young novelist, as reflected in the fiction with which he has 
enriched contemporary literature. Stresses the fact that Pratolini adheres in a 
personal way to the events that he relates in his novels; they are a part of his 
daily existence and of his humanity. Hence, the halo of sympathy that envelops 
his characters. (D.V.) 


Folejewski, Z. ““Turgenev and Prus.”’ SEER, xx1x (1950), 132-38. 


Draws some analogies between the two writers (without disregarding some 
essential differences), as an illustration of “the complexity of the realistic move- 
ment in Slavonic countries.” (G.S.) 


Fornacca, Daisy. “Dino Buzzati.” BA, xxv (1951), 19-20. 


Discusses very sensitively the novels and short stories of Dino Buzzati from 
1933 to date. Points out his pessimistic view of life, calm and clear prose, and 
delicate, tender humor. Kafka is one of the masters who have influenced Buzzati. 
(D.V.) 


Fraser, Russell A. “Anthony Trollope’s Younger Characters.” NCF, v1 
(1951), 96-106. 


The self-imposed limitations of Trollope in characterizing his young people 
as prosaic, even trivial, unheroic, simple in possessing one dominant character 
trait, make his really unconventional characters seem even more memorable and 
lovable. (J.P.K.) 


Frederiksen, Emil. “Danske romaner i 1951.” Gads danske magasin, 
45 Arg., No. 8 (1951), pp. 497-502. 


Journalistic review of the year’s Danish novels. (P.M.) 


Friedson, Marion Facinger. “The Meaning of Gertrude in IJ Promessi 
Sposi (The Betrothed).”’ Italica, xxvmi (1951), 27-32. 


According to this author, The Betrothed possesses a “‘beautifully constructed 
unity” in its “metaphysical plot.” Therefore, Gertrude must have a symbolic 
value, that of “epitomizing the state of the soul in rebellion against God—which 
is the first scene in the Christian drama.” (D.V.) 


Frybes, Stanistaw. “Ignacy Maciejowski-Sewer, Drogi rozwoju twérc- 
zoSci. (Ignacy Maciejowski-Sewer, the Road of His Literary Evolu- 
tion).” Posytywizm, m1 (1951), 235-304. 
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A general study about ideological problems in the works of Maciejowski 
(pseud., Sewer), a novelist of the last quarter of the nineteenth century. (M.K. 
& LS.) 


. Gandara, Carmen. “América, la sin memoria.” Sur, x1x (1951), No. 198, 
9-24. 


“In The Scarlet Letter America appeared as a lifeless and impoverished ex- 
tension of Europe; in Moby-Dick . . . [America] is absolute solitude, the total 
absence of form, of structure, of order.” (J.E.E.) 


. Gardiner, Harold C., S. J. Fifty Years of the American Novel, 1900-1950. 
New York and London: Charles Scribner’s Sons, xiv+304 pp. 


A series of Roman Catholic views of novelists’ work, with an emphasis on 
the treatment of moral values. (H.B.R.) 


. Gegenheimer, Albert Frank. “Early and Late Revisions in Henry 
James’s ‘A Passionate Pilgrim.’ ”” AL, xxi (1951), 233-42. 


A persuasive examination of the several revisions of this early story by 
James, tending to show that “from the very beginning of his career James was a 
reviser,” that “in reading James’s final revisions of his novels and tales, we are 
reading a much better style than that offered to his first readers.” (H.B.R.) 


. Gelsted, Otto. “Jesus og Barrabas.”” Dialog. Dansk tidsskrift for kultur, 
1 (1951), 397-404. 


A comparison of novels by Par Lagerkvist and Hans Kirk with Nordahl 
Grieg’s play Barrabas (1926), by a Marxist critic. (P.M.) 


. Gettmann, Royal A. “The Serialization of Reade’s ‘A Good Fight.’ ” 
NCP, vi (1951), 21-32. 


A consideration of the quarrel between Charles Reade and Samuel Lucas, 
editor of Once a Week, over the latter’s alleged tampering with the serialization of 
this narrative. There is little evidence to substantiate Reade’s claim to have care- 
fully revised “A Good Fight” before inclusion in The Cloister and the Hearth. 
(J.P.K.) 


. Ghezzo, Maria Vittoria. “Richiami Manzoniana (Atiention on Man- 
zoni).” Letterature moderne, 11 (1951), 303-08. 


A study of Manzoni’s method of work as illustrated by the device of repeti- 
tion as a means of stressing a constant thought; in the case of J Promessi S posi 
(The Betrothed) that of divine Providence. There are incidental remarks on the 
merits of this famous novel that show the sensitive taste of the critic. (D.V.) 


. Ghiotto, Renato, and Luis de Elizalde. “Sobre la novela policial.” Sur, 
xix (1951), No. 202, 78-87. 


An exchange of letters between Ghiotto and Elizalde in which the latter 
offers an able defense of his statement in ‘‘Reflexiones sobre la novela,” (v.s.), to 
the effect that the detective story responds to the need for a stimulation of the 
instinct of fear that has lain dormant in capitalist society where it has become 
“the feeling least satisfied in common man.” (J.E.E.) 
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. Giannessi, Ferdinando. “Domenico Batacchi: Novelliere popolaresco e 


preromantico (Domenico Batacchi as a Popular and Preromantic 
Fiction Writer).” Letterature moderne, 1 (1951), 272-79. 


The author of this well-written article wants Domenico Batacchi, until now 
neglected by critics, to be taken into consideration in studying the pre-romantic 
elements that enrich the culture and literature of the eighteenth century. (D.V.) 


Gibson, William M. “‘Metaphor in the Plot of The Ambassadors.” NEOQ, 
xxiv (1951), 291-305. 


An excellent essay on James’s use of metaphor “to make increasingly explicit 
the moral significance” of his central character’s experience. (H.B.R.) 


Gicovate, Bernardo. “Notes on Don Segundo Sombra: The Education of 
Fabio CAceres.” Hisp., xxxtv (1951), 366-68. 
If we concentrate on the development of Fabio, this Argentine masterpiece of 


gaucho literature—too often classified as picaresque—more nearly fulfills the 
definition of a Bildungsroman. (J.E.E.) 


Gonz4lez, Manuel Pedro. Trayectoria de la novela en México. Mexico: 
Ediciones Botas, 418 pp. 

The best single item for the year and the first complete monograph on the 
Mexican novel. Not a history or methodical survey but a sharply critical index of 
the evolution of the genre from Lizardi (1776-1827) on, with major emphasis on 
the period from 1900 to the present. (J.E.E.) 


Grant, Douglas. “The Novel and Its Critical Terms.” Essays in Criti- 
cism, 1 (1951), 421-29. 
A stimulating discussion of the critical terminology of the novel with some 
suggested solutions for its problems. (H.B.R.) 
“Greatest Italian Novel.” LTLS, August 3, 1951, p. 484. 


A long and thorough discussion of Manzoni’s place in Italian literature in 
observing the appearance of Archibald Colquhoun’s translation of The Betrothed. 
(D.V.) 


Grenzmann, Wilhem. “Clemens Brentanos Godwi.” Etudes Germaniques, 
vi (1951), 252-61. 
The fantastic, disorderly structure of the novel is organically related to the 
theme, the confused search for the discovery of the self. (L.B.) 


Grierson, Sir Herbert, Edwin Muir, G. M. Young, and S. C. Roberts. 
Sir Walter Scott Lectures, 1940-1948. Edinburgh: Edinburgh Univer- 
sity Press, 170 pp. 

Sir Herbert Grierson’s evaluation of Scott as a novelist is to be especially 

commended. (J.P.K.) 


Guercio, F. “Aldo Palazzeschi: I fratelli Cuccoli (The Cuccoli Brothers).” 
Italian Studies, vu (1951), 117-19. 


Follows the development of Palazzeschi through his previous writings: // 
codice di Perela (Perela’s Code), Due imperi mancati (Two Lost Empires), La 
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piramide (The Pyramid), Stampe dell’ ottocento (Prints of the XI Xth Century), and 
Sorelle Materassi (The Materassi Sisters). Gives a clear outline of the plot and 
notices the contrast between the realistic tone of the first three parts of the novel 
and the symbolism of the end. (D.V.) 


. Gullén, Ricardo. Cisne sin Lago, Vida y obra de Enrique Gil y Carrasco. 


Madrid: Coleccién Insula, 9+272 pp. 


Not merely a biographical and critical study of the best historical novelist of 
Spanish Romanticism, but also a valuable survey of the Spain of his time. (J.L.-M.) 


. Gullén, Ricardo. “Pedro Salinas, novelista.”” Insula, November 15, 


1951, p. 3. 


An analysis of La Bomba increible with the dual purpose of showing Salinas’s 
basic world-view and the correlation between his poetry and his little-known 
prose fiction. (J.L.-M.) 


. Hall, Vernon, Jr. “Joyce’s Use of Da Ponte and Mozart’s Don Giovanni.” 


PMLA, txvi (1951), 78-84. 


Traces use of themes from libretto and parallels in plot. Bloom is at times 
Masetto, Don Juan, the Commendatore, and even Zerlina; Boylan is the Don, 
Molly is Zerlina, as is Martha Clifford. An interesting instance of Joyce’s richly 
associative technique. (R.M.K.) 


. Hansen, Martin A. “Fortzllernes Rum. Dagbogsblade (The Story- 


Teller’s Space. Fragments of a Diary).” Heretica, tv (1951), 354-74. 
Causerie on Njdls saga by one of Denmark’s leading novelists. (P.M.) 


. Hatfield, Henry C. “Realism in the German Novel.” CL, m1 (1951), 234- 
oa. 


Valuable because it emphasizes the meagerness of the nineteenth-century 
realistic novel in Germany as compared with the realistic literature in other 
countries. This shortcoming is explained by a lack of contact with reality. (L.B.) 


. Hatfield, Henry C. Thomas Mann. Norfolk, Conn.: New Directions 


Books (The Makers of Modern Literature), ix+179 pp. 


Excluding essays, the author deals with Thomas Mann’s works individually 
and interprets them as works of art rather than as containers of ideologies or 
material for psychoanalysis. Because of this and because of the absence of political 
prejudices, this book is superior to more pretentious “ideological” interpretations 
of the usual kind. (L.B ) 


. Haugh, Robert F. “The Structure of Lord Jim.” CE, xmt (1951), 137- 


41. 
This reply to F. R. Leavis’s criticism views the final episode of the novel as a 
necessary part of the theme. (R.M.K.) 


. Havens, Raymond D. “Ann Radcliffe’s Nature Descriptions.” MLN, 


LXvI (1951), 251-55. 


Although there are shortcomings in Mrs. Radcliffe’s descriptions of nature, 
she had a true interest in external nature and a feeling for it. (R.C.B.) 
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. Hawkins, Desmond. Thomas Hardy. London: Arthur Barker, 112 pp. 


The study is of value in showing how Hardy transcends the bounds of realism 
in his use of poetic symbolism and myth to suggest the universal and elemental 
nature of his tragic novels. (J.P.K.) 


. Herd, E. W. “The Dream-motif in the Work of Hans Carossa.”’ German 
Life and Letters, tv (1951), 171-75. 


Carossa uses dreams rarely and usually not as revelations of the unconscious. 
Some of his characters are opposed to having their dreams interpreted by others, 
because this would mean an intrusion into a forbidden sphere. (L.B.) 


. Hoffman, Frederick J. The Modern Novel in America, 1900-1950. 
Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., viii+216 pp. 


A useful brief account of purposes and meanings in the twentieth-century 
American novel. (H.B.R.) 


. Hoffman, Frederick J., and Olga W. Vickery. William Faulkner: Two 
Decades of Criticism. East Lansing: Michigan State College Press, 
viii+280 pp. 

An excellent selection of Faulkner criticism prefaced by an informative in- 


troduction by Professor Hoffman, surveying the course of the critical reception 
accorded Faulkner. (H.B.R.) 


. Homenaje a Balzac. Cultura Universataria (Caracas), xx-xx1 (1950), 
75-90, 92-110, 111-31. 
Maria Luisa Lamarque, “La Francia de Balzac,” Manuel Granell, “Balzac 
y el dinero,” René L. F. Durand, “La novelfstica de Balzac,” lectures sponsored 
by the Universidad Central de Venezuela in honor of the Balzac centenary. 
(J.E.E.) 


. Hoog, Armand. “The Surrealist Novel.” YFS (Fall-Winter, 1951), 17- 
25. 


Traces the trajectory of the surrealist novel through three fundamental 
phases: will to destroy present order, attempt to build a new myth of innocence 
(unsuccessful), leading to despair and an obsession for self-destruction. Keen 
analysis with numerous examples. (I.P.) 


. Howard, Leon. Herman Melville: A Biography. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, xiii+-354 pp. 


An excellent narrative of Melville’s life, based on the great body of Melville 
scholarship of the past thirty years. A much needed drawing together of the 
many facts about Melville hitherto scattered in many places; imperatively neces- 
sary for an adequate reading and criticism of his writings. (H.B.R.) 


. Jakubowski, Jan Zygmunt. Z dziej6w naturalismu w Polsce (From the 
History of Naturalism in Poland). Wroctaw: Ossolineum, 140 pp. 


The social genealogy of Polish naturalism exemplified for the most part from 
the novels of Sygietyfiski and Zapolska. (M.K. & LS.) 
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Jehle, Mimi. “The ‘Garden’ in the Works of Hermann Hesse.” GQ, 
xxiv (1951), 42-50. 


Describes the various functions of the garden symbol in Hesse’s fiction. 
(L.B.) 


. Johnson, W. Stacy. “Hawthorne and The Pilgrim’s Progress.” JEGP, i 


(1951), 156-66. 


An excellent detailed analysis pointing out the novelist’s indebtedness to 
Bunyan for both sources and inspiration in his allegorical writing. (H.B.R.) 


. Kazin, Alfred, ed. F. Scott Fitzgerald: the Man and His Work. Cleveland 


and New York: The World Publishing Co., 221 pp. 


A well-edited selection of articles which are for the most part favorable to 
Fitzgerald. (H.B.R.) 


. Kenner, Hugh. “Joyce and Ibsen’s Naturalism.” SR, trx (1951), 75-96. 


A penetrating analysis of the affinities between the writers, emphasizing their 
mutual concern with the dilemma of the artist. Valuable antidote to more common 
and superficial interpretations of the topic. (R.M.K.) 


. Knudsen, Aage. J. P. Jacobsen i hans digining. Copenhagen: Gyldendal, 


1950, 324 pp. 
Reviewed by Ernest Bernbaum in Scandinavian Studies, xxi, 204-06. 
(P.M.) 


. Kohler, Dayton. “Carson McCullers: Variations on a Theme.” CE, 


xm (1951), 1-8. 
An enlightening critical analysis of this novelist’s significance and achieve- 
ment. (H.B.R.) 


. Kolb, Gwin J. “The Structure of Rasselas.” PMLA, txvi (1951), 698- 


717. 
The relationship of Rasselas to the oriental tale. (R.C.B.) 


. Kolbuszewski, Stanistaw. “‘O Stefanie Zeromskim (On Stefan Zeromski).” 


Dzis i Juiro, No. 20 (1951), pp. 6-7. 


Traces the ideological evolution of the novelist toward socialism. (M.K. & 
LS.) 


. Kristensen, Sven Moller. Dansk litteratur, 1918-1950. Copenhagen: 


Munskgaard, 1950, 300 pp. 
A useful reference work by a leftist critic. (P.M.) 


. Kwiat, Joseph J. “Dreiser and the Graphic Artist.” AQ, m1 (1951), 127- 


41. 


A valuable account of the novelist’s interest in and relation to the work of the 
“Ash-can” school of realistic painting and photography. (H.B.R.) 


. Lamb, Ruth S. “The Costumbrismo of the Pensador Mexicano and 
Micrés.”” MLJ, xxxv (1951), 193-98. 
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“Costumbrismo as a means of expression was a welcome refuge for . . . Lizardi 
(1776-1827) and later Angel de Campo (1868-1908), who were repelled by Neo- 
classic and Romantic absurdities: .. . ” (J.E.E.) 


. Lane, Lauriat. “Oliver Twist: A Revision.” LTLS, July 20, 1951, p. 460. 


Sensitive to the censure of his delineation of Fagin as a racial type, Dickens 
revised the portrait of Fagin for the Charles Dickens Edition of 1867. (J.P.K.) 


. Lavrin, Janko. Nikolai Gogol (1809-1852): A Centenary Survey. London: 
Sylvan Press, 174 pp. 


A general study, combining a fine sense of literary values with a social and 
psychological approach, and an attempt to interpret some of Gogol’s works in 
Freudian terms. (G.S.) 


. Leavis, F. R. “The Novel as Dramatic Poem (V): Women in Love.” 
SCR, xvi (1950-51), 203-20, 318-30. 


Valuable and penetrating explication. Despite lack of classical form and fre- 
quent jargon, the novel has dramatic vitality, and in the story of Gerald, a suc- 
cessful diagnosis of the malady of an individual and of a civilization. Birkin, far 
from being a crude self-portrait, is a convincing test of Lawrentian ideas. 
(R.M.K.) 


. Leavis, F. R. “The Novel as Dramatic Form (VI): Women in Love 
(IIT).” SCR, xvi (1951), 18-31. 


Defense of Lawrence’s character-drawing ability, also illustrations of symbol- 
ism. (R.M.K.) 


. Leavis, Q. D. “Hawthorne as Poet.” SR, trx (1951), 179-205, 426-58. 


Though marred by an unwarranted arrogance, this article is a stimulating 
and generally sound interpretation of Hawthorne’s achievement. (H.B.R.) 


. Lednicki, W. “The Prose of Pushkin.” SEER, xxvim (1949-50), 105- 
22, 377-91. 


Pushkin was “the first and truly model Russian prose writer.” The genesis 
and the technique of his short stories are analyzed and his influence on all the 
major Russian prose writers of the nineteenth century investigated. (G.S.) 


. Leggeri, Giuliano. “Cesare Pavese.” Nuova Antologia, txxxvi (1951), 
272-94. 


A masterful essay on the late Pavese, the “narratore all’Americana” (nar- 
rator in the American fashion). Mentions Faulkner, Dos Passos, Anderson, and 
Steinbeck among the authors translated by Pavese into Italian and whom he 
studied as models for his novels, without allowing them, however, to warp the 
native vein of originality that he reveals in his mature works. (D.V.) 


. Lukacs, Georg. “Der alte Fontane.”” Sinn und Wort, 111 (1951), 44-93. 


Fontane’s novels contain a criticism of Bismarckian Germany from a point 
of view that is independent of any party or social group. This attitude makes 
possible the irony of presentation and the full development of all contradictions 
inherent in the conditions and characters observed. The novels are “realistic,” 
not “naturalistic,” because of the absence of photographic detail. (L.B.) 
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Luti, Giorgio, “Lo stile verghiano nei Malavoglia (Verga’s Style in The 
House of the Medlar Tree).”’ Inventario, m1 (1950), 130-33. 


I Malavoglia is not a novel, but an enlarged short story; a rather formalistic 
deduction. (D.V.) 


. Mach, Wilhelm. “O twérczoSci Zofii Natkowskiej (About the works of 


Zofia Natkowska).” Nowa Kultura, No. 39 (1951), pp. 1-2. 


An article describing the evolution of the contemporary novelist from 
“modernistic” mannerism to realism. (M.K. & I.S.) 


. Magny, Claude-Edmonde. Histoire du roman frangais depuis 1918, Vol. 


1. Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1950, 350 pp. 


Written on the same high level as the author’s previous works, a thought- 
provoking analysis and evaluation of the French novel to 1930, with discussion of 
later work to follow. Predilection for philosophical rather than strictly literary 
values; plainly influenced, furthermore, by existentialist ideology. Well-argued 
positions may frequently provoke disagreement; aside from Proust, novelists of 
this period all receive general disapproval. Especially absorbing examination of 
the “super-novel,” offering itself as reality rather than a reflection filtered through 
human consciousness. (I.P.) 


. Magny, Claude-Edmonde. L’Age du Roman Américain. Paris: Editions 


du Seuil, 1948, 253 pp. 


A valuable presentation of the French view of the contemporary American 
novel and its meaning for its time. (H.B.R.) 


. Malkiel, Yakov. “Cervantes in Nineteenth-Century Russia.” CL, m1 


(1951), 310-29. 


Though offered only as an “extended review” of Ludmilla Buketoff Turke- 
vich’s Cervantes in Russia (Princeton, 1950), this extremely valuable article 
should be considered as an ampiification as well as a rectification of the book it 
examines. (J.L.M.) 


. Marill-Albérés, René. “El mito del hombre acosado en la literature 


european actual.”’ Sur, xtx (1950), Nos. 192-94, (Translation by 
Carlos Heredia.) 


For over twenty years man has been characterized as the victim of an ad- 
verse Destiny. He is neither attractive nor seductive, but no one can deny him 
the virtue, at least, of courage. “A Kafka, a Greene, a Camus, are ‘tough’ writers 
because they face Medusa with the resolve that our civilization shall not be turned 
into stone.” (J.E.E.) 


. Marill-Albérés, René. “Is There a New Ethic in Fiction?” YFS (Fall- 


Winter, 1951), pp. 9-16. 


The constant factor in the moral outlook of most important French novelists 
today is sincerity, will to pursue adventure to conclusion, rejection of conformity. 
Precise statement of a rather obvious situation. (I.P.) 


. Markiewicz, Henryk. “Realizm krytyczny w twérczoSci Prusa (The 
Critical Realism of Prus).” Pozytywizm (A collection of studies of 
various authors). Wroclaw: Ossolineum, 1951, 1, 1-72. 
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An instructive study for the understanding of what is called “critical realism’’ 
in fiction by Marxist literary critics. Its main features are: the decisive role of 
social factors in shaping the fate of the heroes, the social typicalness of characters 
and conflicts, criticism of contemporary social conditions and of the capitalistic 
polity. (M.K. & LS.) 


. Markiewicz, Henryk. Stefan Zeromski. Warsaw: Czytelnik, 39 pp. 


A popular pamphlet about Zeromski from the Marxist point of view. (M.K. 
& LS.) 


. Matthiessen, F. O. Theodore Dreiser. New York: William Sloane As- 
sociates (American Men of Letters Series), vi+267 pp. 


Contains much pertinent criticism yet falls into the error of attempting to 
show Dreiser as more of a thinker than there seems evidence in his works to 
substantiate. (H.B.R.) 


. May, Georges. Quatre Visages de Denis Diderot. Paris: Boivin et Cie, 
209 pp. 
Contains a particularly interesting fourth essay analyzing the transformation 
of realistic data into novelistic art, though Diderot’s realism always remains 
personal. (I.P.) 


. Mayer, Hans. Thomas Mann. Werk und Entwicklung. Berlin: Verlag 
Volk und Welt, 1950, 415 pp. 


This book is to some extent conceived as a substitute for Georg Lukacs’ 
unwritten comprehensive study of Thomas Mann. The one-sidedness resulting 
from this ideological orientation is largely compensated for by the subtlety of 
analysis and the wide range of reference. (L.B.) 


. McClain, William H. “Irony and Belief in Thomas Mann’s Der Er- 
wiéhlte.”’ Monatshefte, xt1m (1951), 319-23. 
A preliminary investigation into the basic ambiguity informing Thomas 
Mann’s most recent novel, relating this ambiguity to Mann’s total accomplish- 
ment. (L.B.) 


. McDowell, Frederick P. W. “Ellen Glasgow and the Art of the Novel.” 
PQ, xxx (1951), 328-47. 


An extended analysis of the novelist’s theory and practice of her art as found 
in her prefatory essays and her novels. (H.B.R.) 


. McFarlane, J. W. “An Unpublished Novel by Paul Ernst.” PMLA, 
LXVI (1951), 96-106. 

The essay relates the unpublished novel Wie die Fliigel brechen to Paul 
Ernst’s intellectual and artistic development: the stylistic change from impres- 
sionism and naturalism to a restrained, neo-classical form is paralleled by the re- 
jection of materialism and the adoption of a religious attitude. (L.B.) 


. McKillop, Alan D. “Expistolary Technique in Richardson’s Novels.” 
Rice Institute Pamphlet, xxxvut (1951), 36-54. 


A close analysis of the novels to show that in using the letter form Richardson 
was led “in one direction toward a specific analysis of the enmeshing complexities 
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of life, and in another direction toward a heightened awareness of the discontinui- 
ties and blockages, the frustrations and loose ends, that seem to make up the 
plight of man.” (R.C.B.) 


. Michelis, Eurialo de. Dostoevskij. Firenze: La Nuova Italia, 1950, 663 
Pp. 

A notable addition to the vast Dostoevsky literature. Dostoevsky the artist, 
the poet stands in the center of the picture, and all his works, from Poor Folk to 
The Brothers Karamazov, are analyzed. The author divides Dostoevsky’s work 
into three periods which he designates as “la crudelta,” “la multilateralita,” and 
“V’oscillante sospensione fra il bene e il male.” (G.S.) 


. Mizener, Arthur. The Far Side of Paradise: A Biography of F. Scott 
Fitzgerald. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., xx+-362 pp. 


This is a sensitive, penetrating presentation of Fitzgerald’s life and times as 
well as of his achievement in fiction. (H.B.R.) 


. Moore, Robert E. “Dr. Johnson on Fielding and Richardson.” PMLA, 
Lxvi (1951), 162-81. 

Johnson’s harshness in dealing with Fielding has frequently been noted. 
However, Fielding’s views of literature are constantly reflected in Johnson’s 
writings, and his novels often illustrate Johnson’s principles better than do the 
novels of Richardson. (R.C.B.) 


. Moretié C., Yerko. “Raza de bronce, de Alcides Arguedas.” Atenea 
(Chile), xcrx (1950), 131-40. 
In spite of its obvious defects, this pioneer (1919) novel on the tragic role of 
the Bolivian Indian deserves to rank among the great Latin American novels. 
(J.E.E.) 


Morinigo, Mariano. “Universalidad del Facundo.’”’ CA, tu (1950), 183- 
99. 
Sarmiento rises above mere regionalism in his portrayal of the basic conflict 
of Latin America—Europe versus America, to produce, in the largest sense of the 
word, the first of the great Spanish American novels (1845). (J.E.E.) 


. MySkovskaja, L. “Rabota L. N. Tolstogo nad obrazom i slovom (L. N. 
Tolstoy’s Work as Image and Speech).” Oktjabr’, No. 6 (1951), pp. 
167-85. 


After duly (and quite artificially) connecting her study with Stalin’s recent 
pronouncements about linguistics, the author gives some interesting observations 
on Tolstoy’s method of portraiture, on the psychological function of his descrip- 
tions, etc. Particularly valuable are some comparisons of early drafts with final 
texts in War and Peace, Anna Karenina, and Resurrection. (G.S.) 


. Narbiecki, Andrzej. “Wokét Flauberta (Around Flaubert).” Dazis i 
Jutro, No. 39 (1951), pp. 5-8. 


About Polish translations of Flaubert’s Trois Contes, Madame Bovary, and 
Bouvard et Pécuchet, and their reception in Poland. (M.K. & I.S.) 
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. Navarria, Aurelio. “L’ Amante di Raja e L’ Amante di Gramigna (Raja’s 
Mistress and Gramigna’s Mistress).” Belfagor, v1 (1951), 195-200. 

A documented note, referring to the first publication of Verga’s short stories 
in journals that, in their liberal policies, accepted the new naturalistic style that 
the Sicilian author was painstakingly evolving. These stories were incorporated 
in Vita dei campi (Rustic Life), published in Milan in 1880. (D.V.) 


. Nevius, Blake. “Ethan Frome and the Themes of Edith Wharton’s 
Fiction.” NEQ, xxiv (1951), 197-207. 


Concerns the central themes of Mrs. Wharton’s work: the inutility of self- 
sacrifice and the limits of individual responsibility. A very useful article. (H.B.R.) 


35. Newton, William. “Hardy and the Naturalists.” MP, xirx (1951), 28- 


41. 


Hardy’s nature backgrounds reflect more poetic moods than similar scenes 
in the French naturalistic novel, and his credo was opposed to Zola’s conception 
of the novelist as a scientist rather than an artist. (J.P.K.) 


. Nielsen, Frederik, “Sandalmagernes gade. Nogle bemerkninger til Nis 
Petersens store roman.” Gads danske magasin, 45. Arg., No. 5, 
August 1951, pp. 291-305. 


Remarks on Nis Petersen’s historical novel, The Street of the Sandalmakers. 
(P.M.) 


. Nowakowski, Jan. Spor o Zole w Polsce. Z dziejéw pozylywistycanej 
recepcji naturalismu francuskiego (The Controversy about Zola in 
Poland. From the History of the “Positivist” Reception of French 
Naturalism). Wroclaw: Ossolineum, 74 pp. 

Survey of disputes and fights, concerning Zola and naturalism, between 

Polish conservative and progressive writers and critics. (M.K. & LS.) 


38. O’Brien, Justin. “Gide’s Fictional Technique.” YFS (Spring-Summer, 


1951), 81-90. 


Persistence of autobiographical elements in the “tales” and novels, discussion 
of influence of the journal form on the imaginative works, the novel within a novel, 
the refusal of the author to control his situations and characters, the influence of 
Dostoevsky. (This entire issue is devoted to Gide, and there are penetrating 
analyses of his Symphonie Pastorale and Les Faux Monnayeurs, as well as treat- 
ments of time and egoism in the work. (I.P.) 


. Onis, Harriet de. “William Faulkner y su mundo.” Sur, xrx (1951), 
No. 202, 24-33, (Translation by Alfredo J. Weiss.) 


A survey of Faulkner and his writings, with special reference to his mythical 
county. (J.E.E.) 


. Orbetello, Alfredo. “Umberto Fracchia.” Letterature moderne, 11 (1951), 
51-55. 

A critical evaluation of Fracchia, motivated by the complete edition of his 
works published by Mondatori in 1949. Points out the motif of intimacy in 
Fracchia’s novels that makes him a forerunner of the style of fiction prevailing 
today. Stresses the element of ethics and faith to be found in him. (D.V.) 
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. Patterson, Charles I. “Coleridge’s Conception of Dramatic Illusion in 


the Novel.” ELH, xvi (1951), 123-37. 


Valuable for its interpretation and synthesis of Coleridge’s criticism of the 
novel, this article reveals Coleridge as a more interested and penetrating critic of 
fiction than he is usually considered. (H.B.R.) 


. Pearson, Norman Holmes. “Billy Budd: ‘The King’s Yarn.’” AQ, m 


(1951), 99-114. 


An excellent article relating the Melville story to the historical and philo- 
sophical sources and influences and a consideration of the same problems as those 
treated in Moby-Dick, but from a somewhat different viewpoint. (H.B.R.) 


. Phillips, William L. “How Sherwood Anderson Wrote Winesburg, 


Ohio.”” AL, xxut (1951), 7-30. 


Shows the close relationship of the stories—or chapters—in the book to each 
other. (H.B.R.) 


. Poggioli, Renato. “Realism in Russia.”’ CL, m1 (1951), 253-67. 


Part of an interesting symposium on realism in European literature. Dis- 
cusses the peculiarities of Russian realism, its “second sight,” its relation to 
naturalism and to the Pushkinian tradition. (G.S.) 


. Powys, John Cowper. Rabelais. New York: Philosophical Library, 424 


Pp. 

Re-issue of previous London edition, presented in four parts, the first two, 
“The Life of Rabelais” and “The Story Told by Rabelais,” lively but not original, 
the third “Selections Newly Translated” containing approximately a quarter of 
Rabelais with renderings generally superior to previous attempts, finally “An 
Interpretation of Rabelais,” with a fresh and personal reappraisal, stressing 
Rabelais’ childlike quality. (I.P.) 


. Raleigh, John Henry. “Henry James: The Poetics of Empiricism.” 


PMLA, txvt (1951), 107-23. 


A detailed and stimulating analysis of the relations between James’s work 
and his body of ideas. The writer concludes that James “asked his ‘questions’ and 
thus gave his ‘answers’... . roughly in terms of the assumptions of empiricism 
concerning personality and experience and their interaction—and this was his 
‘technique.’ ” (H.B.R.) 


. Raya, Gino. J] Romanzo (The Novel). Milano: Vallardi, 1950, 322 pp. 


A large work on Italian fiction from medieval tales of chivalry to contempo- 
rary fiction. Not very selective, but the work of a man of taste, critical insight, 
and vast knowledge of his field. (D.V.) 


. Reavey, George. “Le Mot et le monde d’André Biely et de James 
Joyce.” Roman, No. 2 (1951), pp. 103-11. 
Mainly a discussion of Biely, showing him to be an innovator and visionary, 


treating his esthetic and technique, pointing out incidentally parallels and differ- 
ences, (I.P.) 
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. Remenyi, Joseph. “Ferenc Herczeg: Hungarian Playwright and Novel- 
ist.” SEER, xxx (1951), 175-85. 


Ferenc Herczeg, the twentieth-century writer, was not a juggler with either 
stage devices or the printed word, but witty enough to be admired by the clever, 
sufficiently a craftsman to be respected for his skill, and sufficiently vital to have 
been able to extract significant symbols from the heroic or the sybaritic world of 


Hungary. (J.R.) 


. Remenyi, Joseph. “Lajos Kassak, Hungarian ‘avant-garde’ writer and 
poet.” MLJ, xxxv (1951), 119-23. 


A brief, useful sketch of the Hungarian proletarian author of prose fiction 
and verse. (H.B.R.) 


. Ricci, Jean F.-A. “Le Fantastique dans l|’Oeuvre d’E.T.A. Hoffmann.” 
Etudes Germaniques, v1 (1951), 100-16. 


Hoffmann is seen as a precursor of “science fiction.” The author distinguishes 
between the “merveilleux” and the “fantastique” in Hoffmann: he defines the 
latter term as “le merveilleux basé sur le doute.” The essay concludes with a dis- 
cussion of the relation between the fantastic and the dream in Hoffmann. ‘L.B.) 


. Roman, 1951, Nos. 1-4. 


A new French bi-monthly devoted to criticism and creation in the novel and 
short-story forms. Presents critical articles about and unpublished material by 
well-known prose artists, as well as original short stories and novels in serial 
form. Attention is called to suggestive general articles by Jacques Corbier, 
“Nécessité du mauvais romancier,” No. 1 (January, 1951), pp. 67-73, and Henry 
Green, “A propos du roman non représentatif,” No. 3 (June, 1951), pp. 238-45, 
as well as a startling but well-defended comparison by Adrian Jaffe, “Franz 
Kafka et le héros solitaire dans le roman américain contemporain,” No. 2 (March, 
1951), pp. 142-49. (I.P.) 


. Rugani, Riccardo. “Rileggendo i Cento Anni di Giuseppe Rovani (In 
Reading Again the Hundred Years by Giuseppe Rovani).” Belfagor, 
vi (1951), 81-86. 


Links Rovani with the dawn of naturalism in Italy through this book written 
around 1860, and draws a sharp distinction between the heroic and sentimental 
temper of Nievo’s fiction and that of Rovani who bears traits that are closer to 
modern objectivity in studying reality. (D.V.) 


54. Russo, Luigi. Gli scrittori d’Italia (Italian Writers). u, Firenze: Sansoni, 


pp. 372. 


This is the second volume that includes critical opinion of De Sanctis and 
other contemporary critics on Alessandro Manzoni and later authors up to Luigi 
Pirandello. The subtitle of the work is “From Manzoni to Pirandello.” (D.V.) 


5. Sanchez Barbudo, Antonio. “Los fGltimos afios de Unamuno: San 


Manuel Bueno y el vicario saboyano de Rousseau.” HR, xrx (1951), 
281-322. 


The last, and probably the best, in the series of essays which this critic has 
devoted to the evolution of Unamuno’s thought. (J.L.-M.) 
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. Scholte, J. H. “Robinsonaden.” Neophilologus, xxxv (1951), 129-38. 


The essay traces the pre-history of Defoe’s novel. The passage in Grimmels- 
hausen’s Simplicissimus, which is intended as a reply to Nevile’s The Isle of 
Pines, is analyzed in detail. “The robinsonade is limited to the period of the tran- 
sition from Baroque to Rationalism. ... The religious element is a recurring 
theme in the genre.” (L.B.) 


. Schulz-Behrend, Georg. “Sources and Background of Werfel’s Novel Die 
Viersig Tage des Musa Dagh.” GR, xxvi (1951), 111-23. 


This article is valuable as a study illuminating the methods of using and 
transforming source material for a historical novel. (L.B.) 


. Scott, S. Morley. “Pride, Prejudice, and Property.” Michigan Alumnus 
Quarterly Review, tv (1951), 192-99. 


A convincing essay by a historian who shows that Mrs. Bennet was far from 
being a fool and that, legally speaking, Mr. Collins’ claim to the estate of Long- 
bourn was a precarious one. (R.C.B.) 


. Seidlin, Oscar. “‘Picaresque Elements in Thomas Mann’s Work.” MLOQ, 
xm (1951), 183-200. 


Superseding Werner Hollmann’s article “Thomas Mann’s Felix Krull and 
Lazarillo” (MLN, xtv1, 445-51), this essay examines the relationship between 
Die Bekenntnisse des Hochstaplers Felix Krull, Joseph und seine Briider, and the 
picaresque novel. The author bases his observations on Thomas Mann’s own 
statements about this relationship and develops their implications. The section 
dealing with the hidden connections between Felix Krull and Joseph is particu- 
larly important. (L.B.) 


. Sells, A. Lytton. “La Chartreuse de Parme: The Problem of Composi- 
tion.” MLOQ, xr (1951), 204-15. 


Discusses weakness of novel’s structure, lack of unity, irrelevance and lack 
of balance; proposes reasons, particularly the author’s lapses of memory and 
coherence due to his sickness; offers two interesting plans to produce more closely 
knit work. (I.P.) 


. Shoemaker, William H. “Galdés’ Literary Creativity: D. José Ido del 
Sagrario.” HR, xtx ( 951), 204-37. 


By isolating one of Galdés’ relatively minor characters, this critic succeeds in- 
giving an illuminating account of Galdés’ method of literary creation. An indis- 
pensable tool for the student of Galdés. (J.L.-M.) 


. Silva Delgado, Adolfo. “La carrera literaria de Graham Greene.” 
Marcha, x1 (Montevideo, November 23, 1951.), pp. 14-15, 71. 
Detailed, informative, critical review of Greene’s entire output. Considers 


him first among English prose writers of today and one of the world’s two or three 
great living novelists. (J.E.E.) 


. Simon, Iréne. Formes du Roman Anglais de Dickens @ Joyce. Liége: 
1949, 463 pp. 


Studies of eleven novelists: Fielding and Dickens, classed as epic; Eliot and 
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James, as dramatic; and Woolf and Joyce, as lyric. Recommended by Paul Turner 
in E S, xxxu (1951), 268-70. (R.M.K.) 


. Simon, Jean. Le Roman Américain au X X°* Siécle. Paris: Boivin et Cie., 
1950, 200 pp. 


An excellent survey of the American novel from Dreiser to Steinbeck, reveal- 
ing the academic French critical viewpoint. (H.B.R.) 


. Spiero, Heinrich. Geschichte des deutschen Romans. Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter, 1950, 591 pp. 


This book is the posthumous publication of an almost completed manu- 
script. It surveys briefly the period from the beginnings of German prose fiction 
in the 15th century to the middle of the 18th, and deals most extensively with the 
18th and 19th centuries. It is indispensable as a reference work, particularly be- 
cause of the wide inclusion of novels of secondary importance. The brief, but 
pertinent critical observations frequently raise the book above the level of a 
manual. (L.B.) 


. Stécklein, Paul. “Stil und Geist der Wahlverwandischaften.” Zeitschrift 
fiir deutsche Philologie, txx1 (1951), 47-63. 


The essay emphasizes the contrast between the disciplined, cool narrative 
style, and the daring, turbulent theme; the novel is “a harmonious interplay of 
cold and warm colors.”’ The general observations are supported by detailed stylis- 
tic analyses. (L.B.) 


. Struve, Gleb. “Pisatel’ nenugnyh tem: Tvorteskaja sud’ba Jurija Ole3i 
(The Writer of Unwanted Themes: The Artistic Destiny of Yury 
Olesha).” NZ, xxv1 (1951), 139-58. 


A study of one of the most interesting and original of Soviet writers, now out 
of favor, and of his tragic dialogue with his age. (G.S.) 


. Struve, Gleb. Soviet Russian Literature: 1917-1950. Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, xvii+414 pp. 


A completely revised and considerably enlarged edition of the author’s 
earlier work (25 Years of Soviet Russian Literature, London, 1944). The first com- 
prehensive study of Soviet literature in any language. (G.S.) 


. Sullivan, Walter. “The Tragic Design of Absalom, Absalom!” SAQ, L 
(1951), 552-66. 


An interesting discussion of Faulkner’s novel as a work which “establishes 
the tragic theme which is common to [his] Yoknapatawpha County novels.” 
(H.B.R.) 


. Swinnerton, Frank. Arnold Bennett. London: Longmans, 1950, 32 pp. 


A sympathetic and well-written summary, correcting the biased deprecation 
usually assumed by critics. (R.M.K.) 


. Szewezyk, Wilhelm. “Fryderyk Wolf w pracy i walce (The Work and 
Struggle of Frederic Wolf).” Zeszyty Wroclawskie, No. 3-4, 1950. 


A literary portrait of the German anti-fascist writer. (M.K. & LS.) 
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172. Tesei, Oreste. “Carlo Pavese: La luna e i falo (The Moon and the Bon- 
fires).’’ Inventario, ut (1950), 138-41. 
A penetrating article on Pavese’s fiction: singles out the criticism of con- 
temporary society as the outstanding characteristic of Pavese. His bitter por- 
trayal of society stands out against his admiration for country life. (D.V.) 


. Thorp, Willard. Trollope’s America. New York: The Grolier Club, 47 pp. 


A perceptive discussion of Trollope’s delineation of American characters in 
his novels and tales. (J.P.K.) 


. Tilford, John E. “The ‘Unsavoury Plot’ of Henry Esmond.” NCF, vi 
(1951), 121-30. 

Despite the taboo upon discussing such matters, Victorian critics perceived 
more clearly than modern ones that the central theme of the novel concerned the 
“psychological incestuous” relation of Henry Esmond and Lady Castlewood. The 
novel needs fresh evaluation from this point of view, and less emphasis upon 
historical background. (J.P.K.) 


. Turetek, O. “Cechische Literature und Dostojevskij.” Winer Salfis- 
tisches Jahrbuch, 1 (1950), 134-54. 
Dostoevsky’s influence on BoZena BeneSova and on Czech literature after 
World War I. (G.S.) 


. Turkevich, Ludmilla Buketoff. Cervantes in Russia. Princeton Publica- 
tions in Modern Languages, No. 8, Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1950, xv+255 pp. 

Valuable for its wealth of information on the reception of Cervantes in 
Russia (translations and criticism), but fantastically far-fetched in trying to 
make a case for his profound influence on Russian literature. Some of the author’s 
parallels would make a good target for current Soviet attacks on “‘comparativism.” 
See also Y. Malkiel, “Cervantes in Nineteenth-Century Russia,” CL, m1 (1951), 
311-29, which is more than an extended review of the above book. (G.S.) 


. Turnell, Martin. The Novel in France. Norfolk, Connecticut: New 
Directions, 1950, 432 pp. 

A collection of essays on Mme. de La Fayette, Laclos, Constant, Stendhal, 
Balzac, Flaubert, and Proust which, despite stimulating and plausible opinions, 
must be taken with reservations. The psychological novel alone is entertained as 
“modern.” (I.P.) 


. Vietta, Egon. “Hermann Broch.”’ Der Monat, m1 (1951), 616-29. 


The essay emphasizes the importance of Ulysses for both the inspiration and 
the technique of Broch’s fiction. (L.B.) 


. Villa, Vincenzo. “Introduzione allo Eichendorff.” Letterature moderne, 
m (1951), 176-87. 

Part II of this essay deals with Eichendorff’s fiction. The hero of Aus dem 

Leben eines Taugenichts is characterized as a picaro who has turned “Biedermeier”’ 

and middle-class, ‘‘a Gil Blas who has become pious.” The discussion of A/hnung 

und Gegenwart emphasizes the lyrical qualities of the book, rather than its ideo- 
logical content. (L.B.) 
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. Vinogradov, V. V. “O jazyke rannej prozy Gogolia (About the Language 
of Gogol’s Early Prose).” Materialy i issledovanija po istorii russkogo 
literaturnogo jazyka (Materials and Researches in the History of Russian 
Literary Language), Vol. 1. Moscow-Leningrad: Akademija Nauk 
SSSR, 284 pp. 


A detailed study of two redactions of one of Gogol’s “Dikanka” stories, tend- 
ing to prove, among other things, that Gogol evolved toward realism under the 
influence of Pushkin. (G.S.) 


. Vittorini, Domenico. “Notes on the Bibliography of the Italian Novel.” 
MLJ, xxxv (1951), 464-76. 


A selected bibliography gleaned from Italian and foreign journals, aiming at 
giving a panoramic view of the interest of critics in Italian fiction past and 
present. (D.V.) 


. Vivas, Eliseo. “The Two Dimensions of Reality in The Brothers Kara- 
mazov.”’ SR, rx (1951), 23-49. 


An invaluable and rich study of the significance of the thought of the author 
in this novel. (H.B.R.) 


. Volkmann-Schluck, K. H. “BewuStsein und Dasein in Kafkas Proze£.” 
Die Neue Rundschau, tx (1951), 38-48. 


The essay defines the theme of The Trial as the conflict between subjective 
consciousness and objective reality. This essay is more successful in reaching the 
essence of Kafka’s novel than the “theological” interpretations. (L.B.) 


. Wade, Gerald E. and William H. Archer. “The Indianista Novel since 
1889.” Hisp., xxx (1950), 211-20. 


A study of thirty-three novels quite alike in their social intent and in their 
failure to penetrate the Indian heart and mind. Gregorio Lépez y Fuentes 
(Mexico, El indio), Jorge Icaza (Ecuador, Huasipungo), Fernando Alegria (Pera, 
El mundo es ancho y ajeno), and RaGl Botelho Gosdlvez (Bolivia, Altiplano) have 
produced “the best of the type to date. ...” (J.E.E.) 


5. Warren, Robert Penn. “Nostromo.” SR, trx (1951), 363-91. 


Preface for a new Modern Library edition. Metaphysical and historical im- 
plications stressed; structure and style not emphasized. (R.M.K.) 


. Watkins, Floyd C. “Thomas Wolfe and the Southern Mountaineer.” 
SAQ, t (1951), 58-71. 


An excellent commentary on the novelist’s use of his mountain background 
in his fiction. (H.B.R.) 


. Watt, Ian. “Robinson Crusoe as a Myth.” Essays in Criticism, 1 (1951), 
95-119. 


Discusses the three essential themes of civilization found in the book: Back 
to Nature, The Dignity of Labour, Economic Man. (R.C.B.) 


. West, Ray B., Jr. “Three Methods of Modern Fiction: Ernest Heming- 
way, Thomas Mann, Eudora Welty.” CE, xi (1951), 193-203. 
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The author explores method in modern fiction through a treatment of the 
approaches to theme through action (Hemingway), theory (Mann), and symbol 
(Welty), an interesting consideration of these matters. (H.B.R.) 


. Wyka, Kazimierz. “Stefan Zeromski.”’ Twérczosé, No. 1 (1951), 1-15. 


A general survey of Zeromski’s creative activity from the point of view of 
ideological changes reflected in his works. According to the author the “anti- 
capitalist and anti-bourgeois significance of them did not diminish.” (M.K. & 
LS.) 


. Zamora Vicente, Alonso. Las Sonatas de don Ramén del Valle-Inclan. 
Contribucién al estudio de la prosa modernista. Buenos Aires: Institute 
de Filologia Rom4nica, Universidad de Buenos Aires. 


It incorporates and often supersedes recent studies on the structure and style 
of the four Sonatas. (J.L.-M.) 


. Zéraffa, Michel. “The Young Novelists: Problems of Style and Tech- 
nique.” YFS (Fall-Winter, 1951), pp. 3-8. 


These new French novelists are concerned with personal problems and a 
lucid style rather than with technique. (I.P.) 


. Zmigrodzka, Maria. “Debiut literacki Orzekowej (The Literary Debut 
of E. Orzeszkowa).”’ Prace Polonistycsne, vit series (1950), pp. 147- 
89. 
The first chapter of a book on the early works of Orzeskowa treating her first 
novelistic sketches against a broad economic and literary background. (M.K. & 
LS.) 


. Zmigrodzka, Maria. “Kwestja chlopska Elizy Orzeszkowej (The ‘Peas- 
ant Problem’ in Eliza Orzeskowa).” Pozytywizm, 1 (1951), 127-79. 


A survey of Orzeszkowa’s “peasant” short stories and novels presented 
against the political and social background of the period and treated from a 
strongly sociological point of view. (M.K. & LS.) 
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THE MIDDLE-ENGLISH THE FOX AND THE GOOSE 
I 


THE PRESENT PAPER presents (in diplomatic transcription with capital- 
ization) a hitherto unprinted anonymous ME poem of six quatrains 
and burden preserved uniquely in a fifteenth century fair copy in 
British Museum MS Royal 19.B.iv, fol. 97”. It has been denominated 
The Fox and the Goose by Brown and Robbins,' and deals with the 
stock situation of a hue and cry after a fox stealing a goose.* The 
closest analogue of which I am aware is James Ryman’s ME poem 
The False Fox which was edited by Zupitza in Herrig’s Archiv LXxxIx 
(1892), 285-86, from Cambridge University Library MS Ee.1.2, 
fol. 80". It may also be compared to the delightful song “The Fox” 
which has been so successfully popularized by the modern American 
ballad-singer Burl Ives. The poem has a charm of its own, although it 
falls short of the art of the ME The Fox and the Wolf,> The Nun’s 
Priest’s Tale or Caxton’s version of the famous Reynard the Fox 
legend. Most of this charm derives from the naturalism which the poet 
exhibits, a naturalism which represents a revolution in taste when we 
compare it to the iconographic and hermeneutic character of the early 
ME bestiaries. 
The Fox and the Goose 
1 pax uobis quod the ffox for I am comyn to toowne 
It fell ageyns the next nyght 
the fox yede te with all hys myghte 
with oouten cole or candelight 
whan that he cam vnto the toowne 
Whan he cam all in the yarde 
soore te geys wer ill aferde 
I shall macke some of yowre berde 
er that I goo from the toowne 
whan he cam all in the croofte 
there he stalkyd wundirfull soofte 
for here haue I be frayed full ofte 
whan that I haue come to toowne 
he hente a goose all be the heye 
15 faste the goos began to creye 


1 Carleton Brown and Rossell H. Robbins, The Index of Middle-English Verse (New 
York, 1943), No. 1622. 

? Cf. Stith Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk Literature (Bloomington, 1936), s.v. fox. 

* From Bodley MS 1687: convenient ed. in A. S. Cook, A ME Reader (Boston, 
1915), pp. 188-98. 
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oowte yede men as they myght heye 
and seyde fals fox lay it doowne 
Nay he said soo mot I the 
sche shall goo vnto the wode with me 
sche and I vnther a tre 
e mange the beryis browne 
I haue a wyf and sche lyeth seke 
many smale whelppis sche haue to eke 
many bonys they muste pike 

25 will they len a downe* 


R. H. Bowers 
University of Florida 


* Professor Kemp Malone has graciously read my typescript and offered his author- 
itative criticism. 

1, 2—“the next nyght.” This fact suggests that the copy may be acephalous; the 
poem certainly starts abruptly. 

1. 7—“soore te geys.” L.e., “Sorely the geese.” Whereas 4e sometimes appears for 
the after dentals, I am unable to account for ée for the after r (assuming no scribal con- 
tamination). 

1. 8—Chaucer uses this idiom in the sense of “to delude” (e.g. Reeve’s Tale, CT 
A 4096: Yet can a millere make a clerkes berd.) It here seems to have the sense of “to 
despoil.” 

1. 14—heye. L.e., “hedge.” But since the literary tradition calls for the fox to seize 
the goose or rooster by the throat, we should expect a term such as hals, which is the 
usual ME term for neck or throat: cf. Le Roman de Renart, |. 350: Le prent Renars 
parmi le col; Reinhart Fuchs, |. 134: Bi dem houbete nam im Reinhart (texts in Sources 
& Analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, ed. W. F. Bryan & G. Dempster, Chicago, 
1941, pp. 645-63); Ryman, The False Fox (ed. cit.), ll. 49-50: He toke a goose fast by 
the nek / And made her to sey wheccumquek. 

1]. 2i—“e mange.” Malone reads emange, i.e., “among,”’ which makes good sense. 
But possibly the author intended the initial letter for an ampersand, and took over the 
French verb (NED cites several instances of manger in ME). 

1, 23—*“to eke.” Le., “besides.” Possibly a deliberate archaism since the usual ME 
form was leke, teken (OE #6 edcan). 

1, 25—“‘will.” A spelling for while, i.e., “until.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ALLGEMEINE SPRECHKUNDE. Von Jérgen Forchhammer. Heidelberg: Carl 
Winter. Universititsverlag, 1951. Pp. viii+-193. 


JORGEN FORCHHAMMER, Danish-born professor of speech at the University of 
Munich, has presented us here with a considerably revised version of his Die 
Grundlage der Phonetik, which appeared in 1924 as a publication of the same 
distinguished German publishing house with the subtitle: ‘An Attempt to 
Develop the Science of Phonetics on the Solid Foundation of Speech Physiol- 
ogy.’ The 1951 version bears the designation ‘Winters Studienfiihrer,’ and is 
obviously intended to serve within that series as an introduction to general 
phonetics. 

The book shows the following subdivisions: a brief preface and introduc- 
tion (pp. 1-6); a chapter on the organs of speech, containing seven drawings 
(7-21); a chapter dealing with ‘articulation,’ i.e., with types of sounds, 
‘families of sounds,’ and phonetic notation (22-86); a chapter dealing with 
‘acoustic’ characteristics of speech-sounds (87-127); one dealing with com- 
binations and changes of speech-sounds (128-65); a survey of various phonetic 
‘schools’ in past and present (166-79); an appendix with a list of the phonetic 
symbols and comments on pictures of articulation (180-85); an index (186- 
93); on ten unnumbered pages tables containing X-ray pictures of some 
vowel and consonant articulations. 

Forchhammer’s primary concern are the positions of the speech-organs, 
which he considers the most valid basis for a classification of the speech- 
sounds, and much more important than any acoustic or auditory aspects of 
sound-production. He goes so far as to replace phonetic terms in general use 
by his own terminology that suggests articulation: thus Phonetik is replaced 
by Laletik; Sprachlaut, which he called ‘nicht ganz einwandfrei’ in 1924, by 
Lalem (presumably modeled on Phonem); the Lautschattierung of 1924 by 
Lalemschattierung ‘laleme nuance’; stimmhaft ‘voiced’ by glottiseng, stimmlos 
‘voiceless’ by glottisweit. Forchhammer uses Lalemverbindung ‘cluster,’ 
Verschlusslalem ‘stop,’ Engelalem ‘spirant,’ Freilalem or Raumlalem ‘vowel,’ 
Hemmlalem ‘consonant.’ The term Laletik is listed in Heyse’s Fremdwérter- 
buch; it was used by C. L. Merkel, who published a ‘Physiologie der mensch- 
lichen Sprache (physiologische Laletik)’ in 1866. Forchhammer even hesitates 
(p. 24) to use Vokal ‘vowel’ and Konsonant, since he regards them as ‘acoustic’ 
terms. He as a ‘laletician’ (Laletiker) apparently considers the distinction be- 
tween his colleague Panconcelli-Calzia’s genetisch (‘concerning the produc- 
tion’) and gennemisch (‘concerning the product’) most vital in phonetics, and 
wants to create a special terminology for the former concept. 

Forchhammer’s ‘lalemes’ are individual units of articulation but he 
emphasizes rather laleme groups or laleme families, where the members are 
said to show great genetic similarity. He sets up a laleme system for all 
languages of the world, which contains 48 laleme families: 16 vowel lalemes, 
9 stops, 18 spirants, 5 ‘laryngeals.’ These basic 48 laleme families are written 
by the basic symbols of his Weltalphabet, a transcription system he has been 
promoting since 1914. He recognizes ‘laleme-nuances’ (Lalem-Schattierungen), 
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which involve minor variations of the basic lalemes, and ‘laleme-varieties’ 
(Lalem-Abarten), where entirely new genetic features such as nasalization, 
retroflexion, pharyngealization and the like, are added to the basic laleme 
articulation. It is curious how close at times Forchhammer’s procedures of 
segmentation seem to approach the phonemic principle. His laleme families 
remind one of Daniel Jones’ definition of the phoneme as a ‘family of sounds.’ 
He actually compares (p. 53) his laleme families, which comprise several 
forms of the same laleme, to the sounds of the phoneme conceived as the 
‘same’ sound by a given speech-community. He also operates with allophonic 
variation: e.g., when he discusses the phonetic variants of ¢, which are all 
written by the letter ¢ (p. 106); when he considers the stressed vowels in 
German Herr and Hérner variants of the stressed vowels of Helle, respec- 
tively Hélle (p. 30). His account of phonemics (174-76), ‘eine weitere, in 
neuester Zeit entstandene phonetische Richtung,’ is as critical and as super- 
ficial as his report on instrumental phonetics or on the Phonometrie of E. and 
K. Zwirner. He mentions the Prague school as the main representatives of 
phonemics (Phonologie), quotes a few terms from Trubetskoy’s famous 
Grundziige der Phonologie (1939), and claims that phonemics cannot define a 
phoneme properly. He concludes by recommending, apparently without any 
tongue in his cheek, that phonemic theory adopt the concept of the laleme to 
gain a solid foundation. Actually Forchhammer himself abandons consistent 
physiological segmentation right at the outset in favor of systematization 
from the point of view of linguistic distinctiveness; he offers more ‘lalemics’ 
than ‘laletics.’ 

Some of Forchhammer’s descriptions and classifications of speech-sounds 
seem somewhat unusual. His three-dimensional Vokalklotz ‘vowel-block,’ ac- 
cording to the 1924 book an invention of his brother Georg, gives equal 
prominence to four levels of tongue position, front and back articulation, 
spread (‘breit’) and rounded lip position. He obtains thus some basic laleme 
families, e.g., a spread mid back vowel, for which he finds it hard to give 
examples in languages. He groups bilabial, palatal, and velar spirants to- 
gether as ‘Haut-Engelaleme ‘skin fricatives.’ Labial, apical, and uvular r trills 
are just one laleme to him (p. 43). The German ach sound he analyzes as a 
voiceless (glottisweit) r; he contrasts the ‘laletic’ analysis of German ch in ich 
and ach as two lalemes because of their ‘characteristically different articula- 
tion’ with the phonemic interpretation as one phoneme because of their com- 
plementary distribution and nonoccurrence as minimal distinctive features 
(p. 53). [9] he puts among the laryngeals (Kehlkopflaleme), as the ‘laryngeal 
vowel’ (Kehlkopfvokal) since it lacks ‘any active oral articulation’ (pp. 48 f.). 
Aspirated voiceless stops are combinations of voiceless stops and the laryn- 
geal [h], also all palatalized and affricated sounds are laleme clusters to him. 
{l] is a ‘teeth fricative’ (Zahn-Engelalem) in his analysis (p. 41 f.). English 
we will contains initial rising diphthongs. 

Forchhammer’s book with its special, even private terminology, its 
special phonetic ‘world’ alphabet, its many special analyses, its emphasis on 
articulation with a ‘lalemic’ segmentation and on the existence of 48 universal 
laleme families with subtypes and varieties, does not even come close to what 
we would expect of a straightforward, basic introduction to general phonetics. 
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It contains many useful and sound statements, descriptions, and illustrations; 
it is written in a clear and forceful style. Its tone is often rather dogmatic, 
however. It gives a distorted and incomplete picture of phonemics and its 
relation to phonetics, and it completely disregards important advances in 
instrumental phonetics. Forchhammer’s 1951 book offers, compared to his 
1924 publication, a greatly improved presentation of his personal views and 
theories on phonetics. It is, however, not the book by which a beginner 
should be introduced to general phonetics. 
HERBERT PENZL 
University of Michigan 


GERMANISCHE ALTERTUMSKUNDE. Hsg. von Hermann Schneider. Miinchen: 
C. H. Beck, 1951. xii, 504 S. 3 Karten, 18 Tafeln. 


DAS WERK, ein nur unwesentlich redigierter Nachdruck der 1938 erschienenen 
ersten Auflage, gibt in neun grofen Abschnitten einen Gesamtiiberblick des 
Kulturstandes der germanischen Welt, bevor sie durch die Beriihrung mit 
der mittellandischen Antike neue Form- und Gedanken-Impulse erhielt. Von 
den acht Gelehrten, die sich in die Darstellung teilen, sind die meisten, wie 
kaum anders zu erwarten, Skandinavisten. So iiberwiegt manchmal das nord- 
germanische Element das eigentlich kontinental-germanische, dessen Anteil 
am prd- und friih-historischen Kulturgut ja recht umstritten ist. Mehr als 
ein Viertel des 500 Seiten starken Buches ist der ‘Dichtung’ iiberlassen, die 
zum Gliick in de Boor einen ungewohnlich priizisen, dabei schreibgewandten 
Darsteller gefunden hat. ‘Glauben’ (H. Schneider), ‘Sitte’ (Hans Kuhn), 
‘Volkstum und Wanderung’ (S. Gutenbrunner) beanspruchen 80 bzw. 50 
Seiten; so bleiben fiir fiinf andere Kulturzweige kaum 200 Seiten iibrig. Der 
recht ungleichen Platzzuweisung entspricht die ungleiche Qualitaét der ein- 
zelnen Abschnitte, wofiir die Lage einer auf weite Strecken prihistorischen 
Wissenschaft verantwortlich zu machen ist. Mir wenigstens scheinen die 
paar Zeugnisse germanischen Lebens aus der Antike und Spitantike zu- 
weilen iiberanstrengt und iiberinterpretiert. Der unbestreitbare Wert des 
Buches liegt in der Allgemeinverstandlichkeit der Darstellung, in dem iiberall 
erreichten Ziel, dem gesicherten Wissensbestand einen Platz vor dem Pro- 
blematischen anzuweisen. Unter den Aufsitzen erfiillen daher die héchsten 
Erwartungen jene, die mit Realien zu tun haben, mit den Tatsachen des 
Gesellschaftslebens (F. Genzmer), der Entwicklung der Schrift (K. Reich- 
ardt), dem Kunsthandwerk (W. v. Jenny), den Kultformen, deren hervorra- 
gende Darstellung in den Abschnitten tiber Gétterdichtung bzw. itiber die 
Spaitformen des germanischen Glaubens gipfelt. Dagegen leidet z.B. Guten- 
brunners Analyse der Stémme und ihrer Wanderungen unter den vielen Un- 
sicherheiten, etwa iiber den Weg der Wandalen, iiber die Urheimat der Jiiten, 
iiber die Stammeszuordnung der Ermunduren in Béhmen. Die Behauptung 
einer Stammesgleichheit von Markomannen und Bayern (S. 30) sollte, dem 
Stand unsres Wissens Rechnung tragend, um vieles vorsichtiger gefaft sein. 
Hinter die Beschreibung des Wesens der friihen Alpengermanen setze ich 
Fragezeichen, deren Mangel verstindlich ist, aber eine nicht zutreffende 
Soliditaét unserer Kenntnisse vorspiegelt. Es liegt eben in der Natur der 
Sache, daf} aus wenigem auf vieles geschlossen wird; so ist das Material 
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zuweilen hart geprefSt, vielleicht auch hier und da zu stark systematisiert, 
um der vermutlichen Vielgestaltigkeit des ‘germanischen’ Lebens ganz 
gerecht zu werden: ein belegtes Faktum bei einem Stamm hat eine begrenzte 
Beweiskraft, die auf andere Stamme nicht hiniiberwirkt. 

Hier scheint mir tiberhaupt das Kernproblem eines solchen Werkes zu 
liegen: Um das ‘Germanische’ in seiner originalen Unvermischtheit aufzu- 
suchen, mu man nach Norden gehen, schlieBlich an den Rand der Arktis 
oder nach Island; beklemmend oft ist die ‘germanische Welt’ identisch mit 
der skandinavischen; das sogenannte ‘Germanisch’ hat manchmal eine 
verzweifelte Ahnlichkeit mit der Gletscherwelt am Ende der Eiszeit, von der 
auGerhalb des arktischen Kreises nur noch Schuttgerdll kiindet. Da wird denn 
doch Zweifel laut, ob man skandinavische Erscheinungen des 10. und 11. 
Jahrhunderts immer gleich als Relikte des ein Jahrtausend friiher bliihenden 
Gemeingermanischen auffassen darf. Es ist nicht erweisbar, daf die skandi- 
navische Randlandschaft die Herzkammer des Gemeingermanischen dar- 
stellt; es kénnte doch immerhin ein nordischer Auf enposten sein, eine ger- 
manische Mark, deren Kulturklima von Faktoren bedingt sein mag, die fiir 
andere germanische Stimme garnicht ins Gewicht fallen. Als Urheimat eines 
groBen Volkes bietet Skandinavien nur bescheidene Reize; keinesfalls sind 
Kulturformen, deren Entwicklung deutlich an lokale Bedingungen gebunden 
ist, aufs Gemeingermanische zu iibertragen. Beispiele einer ‘germanischen’ 
Holzbaukunst (nicht vor dem 11. Jahrhundert) sind véllig aus Bedingungen zu 
erkliren, die allein in Skandinavien vorwalten; fiir den germanischen Kon- 
tinentalraum beweisen sie nichts. Wenn also Konstantin Reichardt (S. 447) 
die Runen aus einem norditalischen Alphabet ableitet, sollten solche Er- 
wigungen Auffassungen modifizieren, die allzu nordisch ausgerichtet er- 
scheinen. In ahnliche Richtung wie Reichardt scheint auch W. v. Jenny zu 
weisen in der beredten Darstellung der Weitenwirkung eines im marko- 
mannischen Béhmen heimischen Filigranstils! Allerdings betont grade er 
(S. 462) die Unabhiangigkeit des germanischen Kunsthandwerks von italischer 
Art; freilich spricht er hier von der Spiatzeit der rémischen Republik. 

Die Darstellung der Bildung der frinkischen Sprachgrenze (S. 28) weicht 
von den Ergebnissen der Forschungen v. Wartburgs etwas ab. Der Satz W. 
Mohrs (S. 91), das Pferd sei in der Hauptsache Reittier gewesen, erst spit als 
Vorspann gebraucht, wird in der Hauptsache durch den Sonnenwagen von 
Trundholm in Frage gestellt; ist auch kaum glaubhaft. Die vorsichtige 
Verkniipfung des Asenkults, insbesondere der Gestalt Wodans mit keltischen 
Glaubensvorstellungen (S. 234) ist ein H. Schneiders wiirdiger souveriner 
Gedanke; leider ist dabei K. Helms Wodan (1946) unberiicksichtigt geblieben. 
In dem auferordentlich schénen Kapitel iiber germanische Dichtung hatte 
ich doch den ‘Friesengesetzen’ eine zentralere Stellung eingeriumt, als de 
Boor will (S. 379). Die Ausfiihrungen Baeseckes (Friihgeschichte des deutschen 
Schrifittums, Halle, 1950, S. 77-100) haben mir starken Eindruck gemacht und 
mich davon tiberzeugt, da altgermanisches Sprachgut hier reichlich kon- 
serviert ist; de Boor dagegen: “Sie wirken, wie so manche mittelalterliche 
Schénheit in Sprache und Brauchtum des Rechts nicht wie altgermanisches 
Kernholz, sondern wie Pfropfung der Rechtsprache von rechtsfremden 
Literaturformen her.” Aber da es so schon 1938 hieB, wird er wohl Baeseckes 
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Arbeit nicht eingesehen haben? Dem S. 319 beklagten Mangel an Zeugnissen 
religidser Dichtung kann durch eine eindringlichere Betrachtung der Ab- 
schwérungsformeln abgeholfen werden, in denen doch vielleicht Reste einer 
kultischen Wortkunst nachklingen. Glanzend ist de Boors Analyse der 
Kenninge, deren Schnérkel zu denen der Pretidésen des 17. Jahrhunderts zu 
stellen sind, deren Charakter als ornatus und diffcilis auch im Asianismus, 
Manierismus und ‘dunklen Stil’ eine lange Geschichte ha*. Wegweisend ist 
de Boors Ausweitung literarischer Betrachtung ins Soziologische bei der 
Behandlung der Prosa-Saga als Ausdruck freien GroSbauerntums: “Heroisches 
Lied und Saga ist so weit voneinander verschieden wie das islaindische von 
dem siidgermanischen Wandererlebnis und der biuerlich-seShafte Hauptling 
auf seinem Hof von dem kriegerisch-abenteuerlichen Gefolgsherrn in seiner 
Halle. Das heroische Lied ging von einem Ideal aus, nach dem es die Wirk- 
lichkeit selbstherrlich umformte; die Saga geht von der bauerlichen Haupt- 
lingswirklichkeit aus und zeigt, wie weit sie Gestaltung nach einem inneren 
Vorbild gewesen ist. Daher erstrebt das heroische Lied den Typus, die Saga 
das Portrét. Das heroische Lied rafft zusammen, die Saga breitet aus. Wo 
jenes drei bis sechs handelnde Personen heraushebt, braucht die Saga Dut- 
zende und umgibt sie mit Hunderten von Namen und Nebenfiguren. Das 
heroische Lied ist ganz auf den pathetischen Augenblick gestellt, die Saga 
auf die Dauer der Generationen . . . Die Saga bleibt auch sprachlich bei der 
Prosa der Wirklichkeit.” (S. 423) 

Ahnlich treffend und schén ist die Interpretation des Umbaus der 
Burgunden-Fabel, wenn aus der burgundisch-gotischen Heldin eine mero- 
wingisch-westliche wird und der Handlungsantrieb aus der anonym legalen 
Sphire in eine subjektive, gefiihlsbedingte verlegt wird. So da® “die reichen 
seelischen Méglichkeiten der zunichst blassen Gegenspielerin Kriemhild zur 
Entfaltung kommen.” (S. 401) Anders als de Boor beurteile ich aber das 
Ludwigslied (S. 411), aus dessen Reimen er zwar die germanischen Unter- 
klange im Predigtton und in lateinischer Preisdichtung herauszuhéren meint, 
aber daran verzweifelt, sie isoliert nachweisen zu kénnen. Die Verse. 


Sang was gisungan, Wig was bigunnan. 
Bluot skein in wangén: Spilodun ther Vrankon.. . 


verraten auch ihm ihre Herkunft aus der germanischen Liedwelt. Bei der 
Deutung kommt es wohi darauf an, wofiir man spilddun halt, das Kom- 
mentatoren wie Ubersetzern wie Herausgebern Schwierigkeiten bereitet. 
Wolfskehl und von der Leyen entschieden sich 1909 fiir “Das Blut schien in 
den Wangen den lustigen Franken”; Bertram und von der Leyen 1939 fiir 
das nicht weniger falsche “Das Blut schien in den Wangen, da spielten die 
Franken.” Sang, Wig (Kampf), Bluot, drei Substantiva, kénnen als viertes- 
Glied nicht plétzlich eine Verbalform in ihre Reihe aufnehmen. Es gibt 
wahrscheinlich gar kein viertes Glied, sondern das dritte hat, wie im Ger- 
manischen iiblich, Achtergewicht. Die ganze Zeile ist also ein Satz. Sein 
Verbum ist skein; ther Vrankon wird Genitiv sein kénnen (Braune §287, Anm. 
2; §207, Anm. 7), ist jedenfalls kein Subjekt zu spilédun. Und das wieder hat 
wohl nichts mit ‘spielen, sich riihrig bewegen, hiipfen, tanzen’ zu tun, sondern 
mit engl. spill, alt-obd., nd. spillen, dessen Part. Priter. es ist. Spilodun ist 
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dann der sehr alte, ohne Prifix gi- gebildete schwache Nominativ Pluralis: 
‘Das Vergossene.’ Als Wiederaufnahme des letzten achterschweren Sub- 
stantivs erfiillt es die Erwartungen des Gefiiges, dessen erste beide Glieder 
sicher einmal gestabt waren.—Aber schon zu viele Worte fiir einen Text von 
882, dessen germanische Bestandteile einmal in sorgsamer Analyse heraus- 
geschalt werden sollten. 

AbschlieSend ist ein Hinweis nétig auf die wohltuende Sachlichkeit und 
ruhige Kiihle aller Beitrage, deren Verfasser sich durch die Propaganda- 
trommeln der spaiten 30er Jahre nicht haben beirren lassen; womit sie wohl- 
tuend von der rauschhaften Begeisterung abstechen, mit der einige Rezen- 
senten (vgl. AfdA. 58, 101 ff.) das Werk schallend begrii®ten. Die Autoren 
haben fiir diesen “verbesserten Nachdruck” nur nachzutragen, nichts zu 
verandern gehabt. 

ARNO SCHIROKAUER 
The Johns Hopkins University 


KuRZE DEUTSCHE GRAMMATIK auf Grund der fiinfbandigen Deutschen 
Grammatik von Hermann Paul, eingerichtet von Heinz Stolte. (Samm- 
lung kurzer Grammatiken germanischer Dialekte. A. Hauptreihe. Nr. 
10.) Zweite vermehrte Auflage. Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1951. 
Pp. xvi+522. 


AS WAS REPORTED in JEGP, t1, 92-95, the first edition of the Paul-Stolte 
(1949) did not contain a section on word formation, since this part of Paul’s 
original work had been superseded by Walter Henzen’s Deutsche W ortbildung 
(1947). In the meantime, sales of the Paul-Stolte have been large enough to 
warrant a second printing; and this time a 58 page abridgment of Paul’s word 
formation has been added. 

This new chapter has both the merits and the faults of the rest of the 
book. Stolte again shows an extraordinary ability to condense without losing 
anything but the breadth of the original. But again, much of the analysis is 
linguistically quite out of date. Compounds, for example, are defined on the 
basis of both form and meaning. The analysis of such an expression as armer 
Siinder (§299.2) then leads to an insoluble difficulty: by the criterion of form 
it is a phrase, since both members are inflected; but by the criterion of mean- 
ing it is a compound, since it means something more than the sum of its 
parts. Stolte never does solve the dilemma, but leaves the armer Siinder to 
languish in a linguistic limbo. 

Stolte’s failure (following Paul) to realize that successful linguistic 
analysis must be based primarily on form, rather than on meaning, leads to 
further incongruities. Thus we are told (§302.11.4) that modern forms in 
-lich are no longer “felt’’ as compounds, but as derivatives; but we are never 
told that this is because of the difference in stress. (Stolte actually gives the 
pertinent data in an earlier section when he points out the difference in stress 
between Héusvdter and Hebliche [§33.11.B, Anm. 3]. But the whole chapter 
on composition is written with no mention of stress except a single reference 
to a different section of this paragraph.) Expressions such as abnehmen, ich 
nehme ab are called “unfeste Zusammensetzungen” (§305.2). We are not told 
at the time why they cannot be analyzed simply as phrases consisting of 
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verb with modifying adverb; but the apparent explanation comes later on. 
Under the heading “Zusammensetzungen [my italics] mit Nominalformen” we 
read (§309.1): “Erst in der neueren Sprache sind unfeste Zusammenschrei- 
bungen [my italics] iiblich geworden: . . . achtgeben, haushalten,” etc. Appar- 
ently, then, any two words written together without a space constitute a 
compound. Orthography and language are thus hopelessly confused. 

An over-all judgment of the Paul-Stolte is hard to make. Stolte’s avowed 
aim, as expressed in his preface, was to modernize and condense Paul’s gram- 
mar. The condensing has been done with admirable skill. But the modernizing 
has been done (very nicely, to be sure) only for part one, the historical in- 
troduction; the remaining four parts (phonology, morphology, syntax, and 
now word formation) are merely an abridgment of what Paul wrote in 1916- 
1920. It is only natural that what Paul wrote in the years of his blindness 
should seem out of date in 1952. It is puzzling, however, that Stolte should 
have seen fit to modernize only the first fifth of this great work. 

There are a number of misprints in the new section. The only serious 
one I noted was a reference on p. 481 to a non-existent §317.1.4. 

Let us close this review on a happy note: we rejoice that Stolte has moved 
from Jena to Hamburg, and that his publisher Max Niemeyer has moved 
from Halle to Tiibingen. 

Witiram G. Moulton 
Cornell University 


DIE ENGLISCHE SPRACHE, IHRE GESCHICHTLICHE ENTWICKLUNG, ZWEITER 
BAND, DIE FLEXIONSFORMEN, IHRE VERWENDUNG. Von Karl Brunner. 


(Sammlung kurzer Grammatiken germanischer Dialekte, Ergin- 
zungsreihe, Nr. 6), Max Niemeyer Verlag: Halle, 1951. Pp. 421. 


THE SECOND volume of Karl Brunner’s comprehensive account of the English 
language is in many ways an old-fashioned book, but it is one which is likely 
to remain standard for some time to come. As was the case with the first 
volume, one looks in vain for the “modern” approach to linguistics; the book 
is written in the older German scholarly tradition, which, however annoyed 
one may get with it, always has a solid core of facts which is not to be scoffed 
at. Many explanations could undoubtedly have been simplified if Brunner 
had had recourse to the current methods of descriptive linguistic analysis, 
but his training has not been of that type, and unfortunately the men who do 
have that training simply do not have the sheer knowledge to write a book on 
the historical development of English accidence. 

A thorough and accurate treatment of English morphology has long 
been needed, for it seems that many of the great linguistic scholars who 
started out to write descriptive accounts of the language at the Old English 
or the Middle English stage wrote their sections on phonology first and never 
got around to the Flexionslehre. Thus such notable works as Bulbring’s Ele- 
mentarbuch, Luick’s Historische Grammatik and Jordan’s Handbuch are all un- 
finished projects, lacking the sections on the development of the inflections 
which their authors originally planned. Wyld’s Short History, too, is prin- 
cipally concerned with phonology, and the chapters on accidence seem mere 
sketchy afterthoughts. Thus Brunner’s book will be extremely welcome to all 
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students of the English language, since it gathers together a great deal of 
material that has formerly been available only in diverse monographs and 
articles, adds a considerable quantity of new material from his own research, 
and arranges the whole with the precision and logicality which we have 
come to expect of the Germans. 

The book naturally invites comparison with such books as Kaluza’s 
Historische Grammatik and Sweet’s Historical English Grammar. Both are 
outdated and inaccurate from our present standpoint, but the superiority of 
Brunner’s effort is not merely due to the fact that he incorporates the recent 
research and information not available to them. Much more carefully he de- 
velops the changes in each part of speech from Old English to the present; 
he gives more close attention to words with anomalous development and is 
more precise in attempting to date the regular changes, giving a good many 
quotations to illustrate the change, usually from the period when the mor- 
pheme first appears in written records. In this practice, Brunner’s book some- 
what resembles Jespersen’s grammar, and it is evident that, for the modern 
period, he has made use of it. There is no such profusion of categories and 
examples, however, and Brunner’s discreet digesting and assimilation of 
Jespersen’s work is, on the whole, all to the good. Oversimplification, of 
course, sometimes occurs, but he has wisely refrained from going into the 
enormously complex problems of historical English syntax any more than is 
absolutely necessary when morphology and syntax overlap. The subject 
index and the word index are complete, and will make the book easy to use 
for reference. 

Individual scholars, experts in one aspect or another of English lin- 
guistics, will undoubtedly find annoying small gaps, oversights and inac- 
curacies, but in the face of the amount of genuine achievement this book 
represents as a whole, they are nugatory and the listing of them would be 
gratuitous carping. The weakest part of the book is the section on the English 
language outside Europe, which appears, almost as an appendix, at the end 
of the book. It is hardly more than a sketch, written at a considerably more 
elementary level than the rest of the book, and surely was not intended even 
by the author as a thorough and comprehensive discussion of its subject. 

Jackson J. CAMPBELL 
University of Illinois 


GERMANISTISCHE NEUERSCHEINUNGEN: 
EIN SAMMELREFERAT 


ABRISS DER MITTELHOCHDEUTSCHEN GRAMMATIK. Von Karl Helm. (“Samm- 
lung kurzer Grammatiken germanischer Dialekte,” C. Abrisse, Nr. 8.) 
Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1951. 69 S. 1 Tabelle. 


Der AHORN. UNTERSUCHUNGEN ZUM DEUTSCHEN WorTATLAS. Von Walther 
Mitzka. (“GieSener Beitriige zur deutschen Philologie,” 91.) Giefen: 
Wilhelm Schmitz Verlag, 1950. 80 S. 4 Karten. 


Der ZWEITE GRASSCHNITT IN DEUTSCHER SYNONYMIK. Von Gisela Ruppen- 
thal. (“‘GieBener Beitrage zur deutschen Philologie,” 92.) GieSen: Wil- 
helm Schmitz Verlag, 1950. 99 S., 4 Karten. 
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Dre LITERATUR DES DevuTSCHEN RITTERORDENS. Von Karl Helm und 
Walther Ziesemer. (“Giefener Beitrige zur deutschen Philologie,” 94.) 
GieBen: Wilhelm Schmitz Verlag, 1951. 202 S. 


GERMANISTISCHE HANDSCHRIFTENPRAXIS. Ein Lehrbuch fiir die Studierenden 
der deutschen Philologie. Von Joachim Kirchner. Miinchen und Berlin: 
C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1950. vu, 130 S. 12 Schrift- 
proben. Kartoniert, DM. 8.50. 


Vom MITTELALTERLICHEN ZITIEREN. Von Friedrich Panzer. (“Sitzungs- 
berichte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften,” Philosophisch- 
historische Klasse, Jahrgang 1950, 2. Abhandlung.) Heidelberg: Carl 
Winter, Universitatsverlag, 1950. 44 S. DM. 4.50. 


STUDIEN ZUR ALTDEUTSCHEN Facuprosa. Von Gerhard Eis. (“Germanische 
Bibliothek,” Dritte Reihe.) Heidelberg: Carl Winter, Universititsverlag, 
1951. 79 S. DM. 8.40. 


FRUHNEUHOCHDEUTSCHE BIBELUBERSETZUNGEN. Texte von 1400-1600. Aus- 
gewahlt und herausgegeben von Gerhard Eis. (“Altdeutsche Texte.”) 
Frankfurt a.M.-Niederursel: Georg Kurt Schauer, 1949. 139 S. Gebunden, 
DM. 7.80; kartoniert, DM. 5.80. 


HEINRICH VON MoruUNGEN. Herausgegeben von Carl von Kraus. (Mittel- 
hochdeutscher Urtext und neuhochdeutsche Ubertragung.) Miinchen: 
Carl Hanser Verlag. 2. Auflage, 1950. 118 S. In Leinen, DM. 6.80; 
kartoniert, DM. 4.80. 


JOHANNES VON SAAZ: DER ACKERMANN AUS BOHMEN. Textausgabe von L. L. 
Hammerich und G. Jungbluth. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, Universitits- 
verlag, 1951. 71 S. 


DevutscHE VeERSKUNST. Von Andreas Heusler. (Neudruck aus Heusler, 
Kierne Scurirten. Berlin: 1943.) Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 
1951. 33 S. Kartoniert, DM. 2.50. 


Diz UMARBEITUNG der Mittelhochdeutschen Grammatik von Hermann Paul 
durch die letzten Herausgeber hat aus dem urspriinglichen Handbuch des 
‘klassischen’ Mittelhochdeutsch eine umfangreiche Darstellung des gesamten 
uns erreichbaren Sprachmaterials aus mhd. Zeit gemacht. Die Vorrede zur 15. 
Auflage von L. E. Schmitt forderte deshalb einen ‘Abri®’ als Erginzung, 
der—fiir den Anfianger geschrieben—dem alten Ziel des Paulschen Buches 
niher kame. Der Herausgeber der Serie, Karl Helm, hat sich selber dieser 
Aufgabe unterzogen. Sein ABRISS DER MITTELHOCHDEUTSCHEN GRAMMATIK 
ist eine Originalarbeit, kein bloBer Auszug aus Paul-Schmitt. Nach dem 
Muster der anderen ‘Abrisse’ angelegt, beschriinkt sich der vorliegende 
auf eine knappe Darstellung der Laut- und Formenlehre; die Syntax ist 
weggelassen. In den behandelten Kapiteln ist die kiirzeste Ausdrucksweise 
angewandt; es ist aber iiberall Sorge getragen, daf} dem Anfanger die An- 
kniipfung an die vorhergehenden Sprachperioden klargemacht wird, ins- 
besondere sind vielfach ahd. Paradigmata neben die mhd. Formen gestellt 
(wahrend diese Hilfen bei Paul bekanntlich fehlen). Eine Parteinahme in 
wissenschaftlichen Kontroversen ist natiirlich vermieden. 
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Der sprachlich geschulte Benutzer wird sehr oft eine Erklarung, An- 
merkung oder Nebenform aus der grofen Grammatik vermissen, die ihm 
notwendig erscheint, die der Verfasser aber der Idee des ‘Gerippes’ glaubte 
opfern zu miissen. Oder er wird sich an einer allzu knappen Formulierung 
stoBen. Der Referent méchte, kleinere Bedenken unterdriickend, eine Ver- 
besserung vorschlagen und zwei Einwande vorbringen. 

1) Beim Konsonantismus macht sich das Fehlen eines Abschnittes iiber 
die mhd. Aussprache stérend bemerkbar. Die vom Nhd. abweichende Aus- 
sprache des s wird zwar beriihrt, aber die durchgiingige Aussprache des ch 
als ach-Laut im Oberdeutschen (also in der ‘klassischen’ Sprachform) mag 
héchstens aus dem Ausdruck ‘gutturale Spirans’ in einer Anmerkung er- 
schlossen werden. Daf g in der Verbindung ng stets zu artikulieren ist, kann 
ebenfalls nur aus §39 Anm. 2 und dem dort in anderem Zusammenhang 
erwahnten tagelanc erraten werden. §42 Anm. 4 unterscheidet die Aussprache 
des f aus germ. p von dem germ. f, sagt aber nichts iiber die Natur dieses 
Unterschieds. §44 sagt nichts iiber die bilabiale Aussprache des w, §46 nichts 
iiber die Aussprache des r. Auf amerikanischen Universitaten wird jedenfalls 
das Mhd. sorgfaltiger ausgesprochen als dies in Deutschland der Fall war 
(und ist?), und der Abri® kénnte hier mit einem Aussprachekapitel erzie- 
herisch wirken. 

2) Sehr irrefiihrend ist (S. 7) die einleitende Abgrenzung des hochdeut- 
schen Gebietes durch die Urdinger Linie (unter Berufung auf Behaghel). Da 
im folgenden Erscheinungen der hd. Lautverschiebung vielfach (z.B. in den 
§§33-36 bei ¢, p, k in postvokalischer Position) auf dem “ganzen Gebiet’’ des 
Hochdeutschen festgestellt werden, mu der Student annehmen, daf diese 
bis zur Urdinger Linie reichen, wihrend sie in Wirklichkeit doch nur bis zur 
Benrather Linie gehen. Die Urdinger Linie bezeichnet nur die Verschiebung 
in ich und och und schwingt weit nach Belgien aus. Genau so wenig wie die 
Grafschaft Limburg (Heinrich von Veldeke!) zum Hochdeutschen gerechnet 
werden darf, gehért das niederfrinkische Gebiet zwischen diesen Linien, 
Hauptort M. Gladbach, zum hd. Ripuarischen. 

3) In diesem Zusammenhang ist auch die verkiirzte Formulierung 
richtigzustellen, daf$ das Niederfrinkische “spater Niederlandisch genannt”’ 
wird (S. 7). Abgesehen von dem Anteil des Niedersachsischen haben das 
Friesische und das von Frings so benannte Kiisteningwionische die Aus- 
bildung des Niederlindischen zu einer ‘undeutschen’ Sprache verursacht. 
Das Buch von Frings, Die Stellung der Niederlande im Aufbau des Ger- 
manischen (Halle, 1944), sollte genannt werden, weil es gewisse deutsche 
Illusionen bekampft. 

Gliicklicherweise hat Helm wie Schmitt die unbequeme Verdeutschung 
der grammatischen Fachausdriicke nicht mehr angewandt.—S. 11, Z. 9 v.u. 
steht diphtongiert; S. 12 und 13: Accent. 

Trotz des schlanken Formats steckt eine grofe Arbeit in diesem Abrif. 
Wir sind tiberzeugt, da% die bestehende Liicke nun auf vorbildliche Weise 
ausgefiillt ist und daf das Biichlein viele Neuauflagen erleben wird. 


Ein Deutscher Wortatlas ist im Jahre 1939 fiir das Gebiet des damaligen 
Grofdeutschlands als Schwesterunternehmen zum Sprachatlas in Marburg 
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angelegt worden; 48,369 Orte wurden befragt. Der Herausgeber Walther 
Mitzka legt jetzt aus seiner Werkstatt eine eigene Studie vor, die in die Stoff- 
verwertung, die Arbeitsmethode und die sprachgeschichtlichen Méglich- 
keiten einfiihrt und wohl auch als Vorbild fiir kommende Beitriige dienen 
soll: DER AHORN. 

Die Aufgabe ist die wortgeographische Erforschung der Bezeichnung 
des Ahorns. Eine altere Meinung (Hoops) hatte die drei geliufigsten mund- 
artlichen Namen mit den drei vorkommenden Ahornarten verbunden, d.h. 
das Wort Ahorn mit dem Bergahorn, MaSholder mit dem Feldahorn, Léne 
bzw. Leinbaum mit dem Spitzahorn. Das Ergebnis der neuen Erhebungen 
widerspricht aber dieser Annahme. Es zeigen sich vielmehr landschaftliche 
Unterschiede in der Verteilung der Hauptnamen und, wie nicht anders zu 
erwarten, es wurde daneben eine Unzahl von Sonderbezeichnungen gemeldet 
(109 verschiedene Zeichen fiir die gefundenen Ahornnamen muften einge- 
tragen und verarbeitet werden). 

Um die vorhandenen Variationen des Grundwortes Ahorn zu erkliren, 
sind drei germanische Formen anzusetzen: *ahurna, *ahira, *ahura (nur die 
zweite bei Kluge-Gétze, 11. Aufl.); die Form Ahorn, friiher allein durch 
Anlehnung an Horn erklart, geht jedenfalls auf die adjektivische Bildung mit 
-no zuriick, vgl. griech. akarna und lat. acernus. *ahira hat zu Nachkommen 
Ehrenholz, Ehrenbaum. Auf *ahura gehen karntn. Acher, rhein. Ahre zuriick. 
Line aus germ. *hlunig ist niederdeutsch; diesem Wort entspricht etymo- 
logisch das Lehnwort aus dem Kaschubischen Klon(e), Klon(en)baum; die 
entsprechenden ahd., mhd., nhd. linboum, Leinbaum, Limboum, Leimbaum 
beruhen wahrscheinlich auf willkiirlicher, nicht lautgesetzlicher Verinderung 
des Vokals. MaBholder bezeichnet ebenfalls den Ahorn im allgemeinen und 
ist weit verbreitet (ahd. mazzalira, mazzolira). Andere, drtlich beschrainkte 
Namen sind ndd. Ewern, hd. Flader, hd. Maser, rhein. Astert. Kurios ist, da 
*apuldré ‘Apfelbaum’ ebenfalls hineinspielt: die heutige Form A peldorn wird 
von appelbém unterschieden und hat wohl mapeldorn ersetzt (as. mapulder, 
vgl. engl. maple). In anderen Fallen sind durch lautlichen Gleichklang 
Gemeinschaftsnamen fiir verschiedene Baume oder Straucher entstanden 
(wenn z.B. Elhorn, Alhorn ‘Holunder’—in Hannover—auch die Bedeutung 
von Ellern ‘Erle’ annimmt und aufSferdem noch fiir die aus dem Siiden kom- 
mende Form Ahorn substituiert wird). 

Am Rande der Untersuchung liegen die volkskundlichen Benennungs- 
motive bei Hartholz, Spindelbaum/S pielbaum, Geigenholz, Lautenbaum, Teller- 
baum, Lé ffelbaum usw. und die Benennungen der Kindersprache: Nasenbaum 
(hauptsichlich ostdeutsch, aber auch pfalzisch und anderwirts, wegen der 
Friichte, die man auf die Nase setzen kann), Ndseknieper, Nasenklemmer, 
Nasenzwicker. An die wirbelnden Friichte erinnern Engelbaum, Engelképf- 
chenbaum, Hexenbesen usw. 

Die vier Karten geben ein gutes Bild von dem vielfaltigen Reichtum des 
aufgespeicherten Wortmaterials und der grofen und schwierigen Aufgabe 
seiner Bearbeiter. Die vorliegende Studie zeichnet sich durch betonte Zuriick- 
haltung von voreiligen Schliissen aus, nur selten erhalten wir eine historische 
Erklarung des Kartenbildes (wie z.B. iiber den historischen Zusammenhang 
vom ostpreuf. Linbém mit der schlesischen Kolonisation). Offenbar ist die 
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Zeit noch nicht reif, und wir miissen uns vorerst mit vorwiegend deskriptiven 
Arbeiten begniigen. 


Gisela Ruppenthals Studie DeR Zweite GRASSCHNITT IN DEUTSCHER 
SynonyMIK kommt aus derselben Schule. Das galaufige Wort ist Grummet 
(Griinmahd), Grommet, Gruhnd usw., das in dialektischen Abwandlungen in 
einem breiten Streifen von Saarbriicken im Westen quer durch Mitteldeutsch- 
land bis zum Sudetenland und bis Osterreich gilt. Daneben gibt es aber die 
Ausdriicke der Wiederholung (eft-Komposita wie E#tgrén, Niederdeutsch des 
Nordwestens) ; der Zeitfolge (¢-Komposita wie Ohmahd, Ohmd im Siidwesten; 
nach-Komposita wie Nachmahd, gelegentlich im Westen, vorherrschend im 
Nordosten); der Zahl (z,B. Zweiter Schnitt, selten im Westen, haufiger im 
Nordosten); der Jahreszeit (z.B. Herbstschni#t, in einer pommerschen En- 
klave). Eine andere Tabulation untersucht das Grundwort, d.h. sie trennt 
nach der Bezeichnung fiir den Arbeitsvorgang (Mahd, Heu, Hieb, Schnitt, 
Schlag); nach den Wachstumsbezeichnungen (-grén, -gras, -wurt, -wuchs); 
nach den Erntebezeichnungen (Schur, August / Aust); nach der Verwendung 
(Futter, Weide). 

Diese Studie hat im Gegensatz zu Mitzkas Arbeit eine Zusammen- 
fassung. Das wesentliche Ergebnis ist, daf$ Grummet sein Kerngebiet in 
Thiiringen-Obersachsen hatte und von dort aus vorgedrungen ist. Das 
Verdienst liegt aber nicht in diesem—im Vergleich mit der aufgewandten 
Miihe—bescheidenen Resultat, sondern in der sorgfaltigen Ausbreitung des 
gesamten Stoffes fiir zukiinftige Verwendung in gré®eren Zusammenhingen 
der Wortgeschichte, die durch die Anlage des Wortatlas erst greifbare 
Gestalt gewonnen haben und durch solche Einzelstudien wie die beiden 


besprochenen langsam zuganglich gemacht werden. 


Ein dritter uns vorliegender Band der GieSener Beitrige, Dre LITERATUR DES 
DEUTSCHEN RITTERORDENS von Karl Helm und dem jiingst verstorbenen 
Walther Ziesemer, ist das Ergebnis einer eigenartigen Zusammenarbeit. Die 
Ordensdichtung hat nicht allzuviele Gelehrte interessiert und sie wire ein 
Stiefkind der Forschung geblieben, wenn nicht die zwei genannten Germa- 
nisten viele grundlegende Arbeiten iiber dieses Gebiet veréffentlicht hatten. 
Helm machte sich einen Namen durch seine Ausgaben von Heslers Evangelium 
Nicodemi, Heslers A pokalypse und der anonymen Makkabderdichtung: Ziese- 
mer edierte das Grosse Amterbuch des Ordens, die Propheten des Claus Cranc, 
die A postelgeschichte aus dem 14. Jahrhundert. Beide haben auch zusammen- 
fassende Darstellungen der Ordensliteratur veréffentlicht: Helm 1916 in der 
Zeitschrift fiir deutschen Unterricht, Bd. xxx; Ziesemer in Buchform unter dem 
Titel Die Literatur des deutschen Ordens in PreuLen, Breslau, 1928. 

Nach dem Verluste des Ordenslandes im letzten Kriege fand Ziesemer 
den Weg in die Ballei Marburg zu Helm, und das neue Buch—ein dankens- 
wertes Unternehmen—entstand aus der Verschmelzung der beiden friiheren 
Schriften. Diese lieBen sich noch aus dem vorliegenden Text herausschilen, 
aber das neue Ganze ist doch einheitlich geworden und natiirlich auf den 
Stand der Forschung gebracht. Neben der vorherrschenden geistlichen Dich- 
tung wird auch der weltlichen Literatur ihr Recht. Die vergangene Hoch- 
Zeit des Ordens wird in der Einfiihrung noch einmal lebendig, auch die bil- 
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denden Kiinste sind eingeschlossen. Aber auch die Schattenseiten sind nicht 
iibergangen, die schlieBlich zu Untergang und Auflésung fiihrten: die geringe 
Verbundenheit der mitteldeutschen Ritter mit den niederdeutschen Siedlern, 
die Weltfremdheit der geistlichen Dichtung und die einseitige Tendenz der 
historischen, der stete Gegensatz gegen die umwohnenden Vdélker. So ging 
schon friiher ein leise melancholischer Zug durch die Geschichte der Ordens- 
literatur; jetzt ist es ein Abschiednehmen in einem viel tieferen, schwereren 
Sinne geworden. 


GERMANISTISCHE HANDSCHRIFTENPRAXIS von Joachim Kirchner ist ein sehr 
erfreuliches und brauchbares Hilfsmittel fiir den Germanisten. Ein erfahrener 
Bibliothekar hat das Buch geschrieben, aus praktischen Ubungen iiber 
Identifizierung, Beschreibung und textkritische Behandlung von altdeutschen 
Handschriften ist es hervorgewachsen. Die Aufgabe wird in sechs Kapiteln 
besprochen: Das Auf ere der Handschriften (Einband, Lagen, Schriftart, 
Buchmalerei), Der Inhalt (Verluste von Literaturdenkmilern, fragmen- 
tarische Uberlieferung, Sammelhandschriften, Mischhandschriften, Identi- 
fizierung von Texten und bibliographische Hilfsmittel), Die germanistischen 
Handschriften kataloge (in historischer Abfolge, ein Abrif der Geschichte der 
Forschung), Die Handschriftenbeschreibung (mit zahlreichen praktischen 
Beispielen), Die Textherstellung (heuristische Vorarbeit, Aufstellung des 
Stemmas, Recensio und Emendatio), Die Benutzung der Handschriften. Wie 
man sieht, vereinigt sich die Bibliothekswissenschaft im 5. Kapitel mit der 
héchsten Aufgabe der Philologie, der Herstellung eines kritischen Textes mit 
Konjekturalkritik und Variantenapparat. Auch in den _ bibliothekstech- 


nischen Kapiteln steht auf jeder Seite eine Menge fiir den Germanisten 
Wissenswertes, wertvolle bibliographische Hilfen stecken im fortlaufenden 
Text.——Die zwélf Handschriftenproben sind ziemlich kurz und auf zwei 
Seiten zusammengedrangt. 


In der Akademie-Abhandlung Vom MITTELALTERLICHEN ZITIEREN hat Fried- 
rich Panzer auf engem Raume ein bedeutsames Problem der mittelalterlichen 
Literatur zu kliren gesucht: die Freiheit, die sich ein Dichter, ja selbst ein 
Geschichtschreiber bei der Anfiihrung eines Zitats gestatten durfte, ohne 
seine Zuhérer oder Leser zu befremden, iiberstieg fiir unser Empfinden das 
Erlaubte und grenzte an das Willkiirliche. Stellt man sich aber auf den 
mittelalterlichen Standpunkt und akzeptiert ein solches Verfahren, dann 
erweist sich viel aufgewandte Miihe um ratselhafte Zitate als gegenstandslos: 
z.B. das Suchen nach Walthers verlorenem Lied ‘Guoten tac, bese unde guot!” 
das Wolfram im Parzival 297.16 zitiert. Panzer zeigt, daf der Inhalt des 
Spruches 20.4 allen Anspriichen an eine Quelle geniigt, ja Stichwérter wie 
ingesinde und dringen enthalt, die Wolfram iibernommen hat. Was fehlt, ist 
eben nur die ‘wértlich’ angefiihrte Zeile; nach Panzers Vermutung hat es sie 
niemals gegeben: Wolfram hat den zwélfzeiligen Spruch auf eine einzeilige 
witzige Pointe zusammengezogen. (Damit erledigt sich auch Hans Naumanns 
neuerlicher Versuch, das verlorene Gedicht zu rekonstruieren, Zeitschrift fiir 
deutsches Altertum, Lxxximt, 1951, 125-27.) 

Ebenso einleuchtend ist die Erklarung fiir Ramoldes rai. Wolfram spielt 
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bekanntlich Parzival 420.20 ff. auf das Nibelungenlied an: Rumold habe 
Gunther geraten, lieber lange Brotschnitten zu bihen und im Kessel um- 
zudrehn als ins Heunenland zu ziehn. Aber in der Str. 1468 ist nur von der 
‘besten Speise’ die Rede und in der Bearbeitung C steht ganz abweichend: 
“Wenn ihr nichts anderes hittet, euch zu ernihren, so wollte ich euch eine 
Speise in Fiille vorsetzen, Schnitten in Ol gesotten. Das ist Rumolds Rat.”— 
Bisher hatte man meist Abhingigkeit der Hs. C von Wolfram behauptet, 
aber Panzer hat wohl recht, wenn er sagt, die Parzivalverse seien fiir sich 
vollkommen unverstandlich, Wolfram habe den C-Text beim Zitieren ins 
Burleske verdreht (Rumold fordert den Kénig auf, sich selber die leckeren 
Schnitten zu bihen). 

Andere Erlauterungen zur mittelalterlichen Praxis des Zitierens und 
Angebens von Quellen folgen, natiirlich werden auch die beriihmt-beriichtig- 
ten Konrad (der angebliche Verfasser der lateinischen Nibelungen) und Kyot 
(der angebliche Verfasser von Wolframs Parzivalquelle, der durch Panzers 
eigene Gahmuret-Studie mehr als je in seiner Existenz bedroht ist) in diesem 
Zusammenhang erwahnt; auch die weniger bekannte Scheltrede Wolframs 
im Willehalm 125.20 auf Chrestien, obwohl-er wissen muSte, da® dieser nicht 
die Bataille d’Aliscans geschrieben hatte. 

Nachlassigkeiten in der Anfiihrung eines Kaiserbriefes (ganz zu schweigen 
von bewuSten Falschungen), in der Erfindung von Titeln, im Bereiche der 
Illustration vervollstandigen das Bild. Panzer glaubt seine Erklarung in der 
andersartigen Auffassung von ‘Identitit’ gefunden zu haben: sie lag schon 
vor, wenn nur einige Teile oder Eigenschaften identisch waren. Deshalb 
wurde auch der Begriff ‘ahnlich’ durch dasselbe Wort ausgedriickt, das 
identisch bezeichnete, namlich gilth. 

In einem Exkurs versucht Panzer auf grund des von ihm hergestellten 
Abhangigkeitsverhaltnisses Wolframs von der Nibelungen-Hs. C (und auch 
der Klage in der C-Form), diese auf 1206/07 zu datieren, d.h. wesentlich 
friiher anzusetzen, als man es sonst getan. 


Gerhard Eis hat vor einigen Jahren die mittelhochdeutsche Fachprosa 
als Gegenstand germanistischer Forschung empfohlen (Forschungen und 
Fortschritie 1948, S. 82 ff.); jetzt legt er in den SruDIEN zUR ALTDEUTSCHEN 
FACHPROSA drei Arbeiten iiber inhaltlich sehr verschiedene Denkmiiler vor. 
Die erste, betitelt ‘Austerschalen’ beschaftigt sich mit dem sog. ‘Zweiten 
Basler Rezept’ (ca. 800, Miillenhoff-Scherer, txm), das Austerschalen gegen 
cancur vorschreibt und Spuren ags. Sprache zeigt. Die philologische Aufgabe 
zu entscheiden, ob ein ags. Rezept ins Ahd. umgesetzt wurde oder ob ein 
Angelsachse versuchte, eine ahd. Vorlage abzuschreiben, konnte bisher nicht 
eindeutig gelést werden. Eis packt die Frage vom Sachlichen her an: nach 
eingehender Priifung der mittelalterlichen Therapie kommt er zu dem 
Schlu®, da diese zwar im allgemeinen keine Austern, sondern Siifwasser- 
muscheln verwandte, aber damit doch die antike Schalentherapie unmittelbar 
fortsetzte. Das Rezept braucht also nicht vom Meeresstrand zu stammen, wie 
Wackernagel, Scherer, Pongs, Ehrismann und Baesecke meinten. Dariiber 
hinaus weist Eis nach, da mit ‘Krebs’ wahrscheinlich ‘wildes Fleisch’ beim 
Pferde, verursacht durch Geschirrdruck, gemeint war und das Rezept also 
eine RoSkur vorschreibt (“reib es, bis es blute”). 
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Die zweite Studie betrifft eine bisher unbekannte Schrift iiber die Harn- 
leiden, die dem Herzog Siegmund von Osterreich (1427-96) gewidmet ist 
(von ihm erbte Kaiser Maximilian die Grafschaft Tirol). Der Verfasser ist 
unbekannt; Steinhéwel, Hartlieb und andere Doktoren von Namen kommen 
in Frage. Nach einer Einleitung iiber die mittelalterliche Kenntnis der be- 
treffenden Krankheiten und der einschligigen Heilmittel folgt der reichlich 
mit Anmerkungen versehene Text. 

Drittens untersucht Eis die Einfliisse des mhd. ‘Pelzbuches’ auf die 
neuzeitliche Literatur und Forschung. Verfasser war Gottfried von Franken, 
die Schrift behandelt Baumpflege, Obstverwertung, Rebenzucht und Keller- 
meisterei (pelzen von impellitare ‘pfropfen’). Die Gottfriedschen ‘Baumkiinste’ 
iibertrafen moderne amerikanische Veredelungsversuche: z.B. wufte er 
fiinferlei Rosen auf einen Stock zu impfen, Kirschen ohne Kerne wachsen zu 
lassen, Geruch, Geschmack oder Farben durch Einbohren von Riechstoff usw. 
zu erzeugen. Das Nachleben dieser seltsamen Wissenschaft wird durch viele 
Drucke bis ins 18. Jahrhundert verfolgt, auch der Einflu®8 auf das Ausland 
wird nachgewiesen—mit reichen Ertriagen fiir Volkskunde und Kultur- 
geschichte. 


FRUHNEUHOCHDEUTSCHE BIBELUBERSETZUNGEN ist als Lesebuch fiir friihneu- 
hochdeutsche Ubungen gedacht. Der Herausgeber Eis hat die Schatze der Frei- 
singer Dombibliothek fiir seine Auswahl benutzen kénnen und mit seinen 26 
Proben ein Seitenstiick zu J. Kehreins Zusammenstellung geschaffen. Wie der 
Untertitel ‘Texte von 1400-1600’ besagt, sind auch nach-Lutherische Uber- 
setzungen aufgenommen worden, besonders beriicksichtigt sind die katho- 


lischen Versuche des 16. Jahrhunderts, eine Bibel in deutscher Sprache zu 
schaffen, die textgetreuer als die protestantischen und doch so modern wie 
diese sein sollte. Den hochdeutschen Ubersetzungen ist eine niederdeutsche 
eingereiht; von Seltenheitswert sind zwei Texte, die den Einfluf der jiidisch- 
deutschen Ubersetzungen ad verbum zeigen (von Johann Béschenstein und 
Kaspar Ammann). Die Gegeniiberstellung eines Fehldrucks von Anton 
Sorgs Ausgabe mit dem Reindruck (1477) demonstriert ad oculos, welchen 
Abanderungen ein Text noch in der Offizin unterworfen wurde.—AuBerungen 
des Hl. Hieronymus (nach Zainer), Luthers und Ecks beschlieBen das 
niitzliche Buch. 

Zu Ende dieses Referats habe ich drei Neudrucke anzuzeigen: HEINRICH 
VON MoRuNGEN ist seit Jahrzehnten aufs liebevollste von Carl von Kraus 
betreut. Die, unmittelbare Frucht seiner Géttinger Abhandlung Zu den 
Liedern Heinrichs von Morungen (1916) war die prachtig ausgestattete Aus- 
gabe der Bremer Presse (1925) mit ihrer neuen Anordnung der Lieder, einer 
rhythmusgetreuen reimlosen Ubersetzung und kurzen Anmerkungen, die 
von einer feinsinnigen Wiirdigung des Dichters begleitet waren. Der vor- 
liegende Neudruck ist im wesentlichen identisch mit der friiheren Ausgabe 
(obwohl ein Hinweis auf diese fehlt). Da inzwischen die Untersuchungen zu 
Des Minnesangs Friihling (1939) und die neue Auflage dieser Liedersammlung 
durch v. Kraus (1940) erschienen sind, folgt der Text der Fassung von 1940. 
Die Ubersetzung, die nur gelegentlich abweicht, steht jetzt als Paralleldruck 
daneben, nicht mehr gesondert. Die Anordnung der Lieder ist dieselbe wie 
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1925, d.h. der von Halbach konstruierte Liederzyklus wird ebenso abgelehnt 
wie die von Sievers befiirwortete Reihung nach dem wachsenden Querindex. 
Anmerkungen und Nachwort sind beibehalten. Dieses enthalt einige Litera- 
turnachtrage (S. 116 steht R. M. Haffner fiir R.-M. Heffner und S. 117 
Butzler fiir Biitzler). Der Druck und die Ausstattung, wenn auch nicht so 
anspruchsvoll wie der Bremer Druck, sind eine reine Freude. Der Verlag 
plant eine Folge von mittelhochdeutschen Textausgaben mit beigegebener 
Ubersetzung. 


Die Textausgabe des ACKERMANN AUS BOHMEN ersetzt die altere, hoffnungslos 
iiberholte von Alois Bernt und beruht ihrerseits auf der groBen Kopenhagener 
Ausgabe von 1951, die ich JEGP, 11, 1, S. 95-99, besprochen habe. Die Ein- 
leitung bringt eine kurze Bibliographie, die Geschichte der Textforschung, die 
Geschichte der Uberlieferung und ein Verzeichnis von 30 Abweichungen von 
der Kopenhagener Fassung. Ausgewahlte Lesarten sind fiir den Seminarge- 
brauch gedacht. Person und Umwelt des Dichters sollen im zweiten Band der 
Akademie-Ausgabe gewiirdigt werden; die Herausgeber wollen hier nicht 
vorgreifen.—Die knappe Zusammenfassung der 134 Seiten Einleitung dort 
zu ca. 25 Seiten ist ein Vorteil fiir den paidagogischen Zweck; der Abdruck der 
neuen Textform fiir die Hand des Studenten ist ein grofes Verdienst. 


Heuslers DeutscHE VERSKUNST ist ein unverianderter Abdruck aus den 
Kleinen Schriften, sie stammt letzten Endes aus Hofstaetter-Panzer, Grund- 
stige der Deutschkunde I, Leipzig und Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1925, S. 134-62. 
Die Vorziige der kleinen Skizze sind bekannt: nirgendwo sonst findet man den 
raschen Uberblick iiber Geschichte und Probleme; Heuslers eigene Ansichten 
treten dem Leser lebendig entgegen. Der deutschtiimelnde Polterton gegen 
alles ‘Welsche’ ist allerdings heute noch schwerer zu ertragen als 1925; der 
SchluBparagraph empfiehlt den Dichtern von morgen volkshafte deutsche 
Formen wie den Stabreim!—An zwei Stellen sind Verweise mit der Pagi- 
nierung der Ki. Schriften stehen geblieben: auf S. 3 lies S. 26 ff. (statt S. 404 
ff.); auf S. 13 lies S. 28 (statt S. 406). 
Ernst ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


IsLANDISCHES ETYMOLOGISCHES WORTERBUCH. Erste Lieferung. By Professor 
Alexander J6éhannesson. A. Francke AG. Verlag, Bern, 1951. Pp. 160. 
S. Fr. 22.80. 


UNTIL the year 1948, when Ferdinand Holthausen’s Etymologisches Wérterbuch 
des Altwestnordischen appeared, we had not had any etymological dictionary 
of the Old Norse-Icelandic language. Professor Jéhannesson (now President 
of the University of Iceland) has in his dictionary succeeded in supplementing 
and extending Holthausen’s material so that we now have access to a study 
of the vast majority of Old Icelandic words. His work is all the more welcome 
in that Holthausen’s dictionary is in many respects unsatisfactory and con- 
tains many omissions. 

The part of the dictionary here reviewed represents the first instal- 
ment, which is to be followed by eight instalments before the dictionary is 
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published in completed form. As stated in the Vorbemerkung, about 20,000 
Icelandic words have been investigated in the completed dictionary, in- 
cluding poetic words (heiti, mythological and fictitious personal names, etc.). 
Non-mythological personal names and place names have, with a few excep- 
tions, been excluded. The literature pertaining to his subject has been fully 
utilized by the author up to the year 1947, but is incomplete from the year 
1947 up to 1950, the date when the work was finished. Hence we may expect 
to find certain omissions of articles or books which appeared during this 
latter period. An alphabetical index of the Icelandic words treated, as well 
as a similar index of the foreign loan words, will be added at the end of the 
dictionary. 

Professor Alexander Jéhannesson needs no introduction here, nor is it 
necessary to record a list of his many valuable works in this field of Old 
Icelandic philology. His enormous industry and philological knowledge have 
left their traces in every one of his contributions. He is independent and 
original in many of his viewpoints, but his judgment is frequently invalidated 
when he lapses into the tendency to arrive at a conclusion without sufficient 
evidence, a tendency which contravenes the method of sound scholarship. It 
is more evidence that we need, not more speculation; and this is particularly 
true of the much over-worked field of etymology. In certain cases it is far 
more scientific to leave the etymology of a word as ‘dunkel, unbek. Herkunft,’ 
than to propose an etymology which appears possible, but for which no evi- 
dence exists. Professor Jéhannesson reveals this weakness especially when 
he suggests a new etymology for a word which cannot be shown to have any 
connection with any known root. On the other hand, he is fair to those scholars 
who differ with him on controversial etymologies and he often tempers his 
conclusions with a “vielleicht” or a “Ferner scheinen hier zu gehéren” [the 
italics are mine], etc. 

The author introduces an innovation by abandoning the alphabetical 
arrangement of the OIcel. words and (following the precedent of Walde-Po- 
korny) arranging these under the headings of the PGmc roots (base forms) 
from which the words are derived, the purpose being to avoid the repetition 
of the comparison between these words and their cognates in the other IE 
languages. A certain amount of repetition is naturally unavoidable, but less 
repetition could have occurred if the author had preserved a more consistent 
attitude as to the heading to which he believes the word to belong. He fre- 
quently does not make it clear why the word should be repeated under another 
heading. 

Another and excellent innovation is the inclusion of Mod. Icelandic words. 
These sometimes represent words which are not recorded in the Olcelandic 
and hence shed light upon the etymology of cognate words in the earlier period 
of the language. 

The following criticisms of details in the first instalment of Professor 
Jéhannesson’s dictionary involve inaccuracies and discrepancies which should 
be removed, as well as objections to his fundamental hypotheses. The initial 
number(s) in each paragraph refer(s) to the page(s) on which the matter un- 
der discussion may be found. 

10: aueg, aug-, ug. “Hiermit scheint auch verwandt zu sein (mit & im 
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auslaut): @dri; @dstr (wztr) ‘der bessere, vorziiglichere; der beste, vorziig- 
lichste,’ entsprechend got. auhuma ‘héher,’ auhumists ‘héchster’=ags. jmest. 
Im isl. hat eine verwechslung zwischen hartem / and / stattgefunden; so 
entspricht in der bibel dem got. auhumists gudja isl. @dsti presir....’’ The 
author’s equation of Olcel. @d- with Goth. auh- is based on the assumption 
that in Olcel. the ) was substituted for original 4. For this assumption there 
is no evidence. That Olcel. @dsti presir translates Goth. auhumists gudja 
furnishes no evidence that the adjective wdsti is derived from the same root 
(base) as was Goth. auhumists any more than does prestr indicate that it is 
etymologically equivalent to Goth. gudja (=OlIcel. gode). Semantic and pho- 
netic equations are two entirely different things. Goth. auhuma would yield 
Olcel. Ome, a name for Odin (cf. Noreen, Arkiv, 6. 305), which Jéhannesson 
(122) derives from the root ém- as in émr ‘laut.’ Whether Noreen is right in 
equating this name with Goth. auhuma is uncertain, but it is certain that the 
phonetic development involved in the equation is correct, and here there is 
no evidence in Olcel. of a “verwechslung zwischen hartem / and p.” The 3 
in the Olcel. forms @@ri, edstr can satisfactorily be explained if we assume a 
Gmc root *wdp- as in Goth. wdp-eis ‘siiss, lieblich,’ WGmc: OE wéde, OS 
wothi, OHG uodi ‘angenehm.’ From a basic sense of ‘sweet, pleasant’ could 
easily be developed the secondary sense of ‘preferable.’ ‘The highest priest’ 
(Goth. auhumists gudja) could be ‘the most preferable’ (@dsti prestr) for this 
office. 

17: agy(e)st. The simplex gx ‘axt’ is here recorded as the final element of 
compounds (bast-, bol-, breid-, hand-, skegg-, skofnungs-, talg-, tapar-, torf-, 
vidar-gx), in some of which he discusses the meaning and form of the first 
element. Since this adds nothing to our knowledge of the simplex form ¢z, 
it would seem advisable to either omit the compound forms or list them with- 
out comments. The first element belongs to a separate root and should be 
relegated to that category. J6hannesson’s arrangement belongs to a descrip- 
tive dictionary (Fritzner, Cleasby-VigfGsson) rather than to an etymological 
lexicon. For a similar repetition of the simplex as final element of compounds 
compare gr ‘pfeil’ (35). Only when it seems necessary to identify the last 
element of a compound with the simplex, as in, e.g., ord ‘wort’:god-ord 
*‘goden-tum’ (151) is the inclusion of the compound forms of any advantage 
to the etymologist. 

18: (ati,) eti. “eda, edr ‘oder’ . . . entspricht got. aip-bau ‘oder,’ as. efdo, 
afries. ieftha (mit fh<pp)....” There is no evidence that in the Anglo- 
Frisian group original Jb became fp (through dissimilation?). The f in OS 
efdo:OFris. ieftha can be satisfactorily explained as borrowed from the con- 
junction ef ‘if’ (cf. OS ef:OE gif); see Holthausen, Alls. Elementarbuch?, 
§208, Anm. 

24-25: 3. an-“ .. . wahrscheinlich auch gmugr adj. ‘unfreundlich, barsch,’ 
mit k-ableitung wie in got. anaks adv. ‘plétzlich, sogleich’ (und erweichung 
wie in elligar: got. aljaleikés).” I can see no reason for this latter assumption. 
The g in the form ¢n-ugr evidently belongs to the ug-suffix, as in gof-ugr, 
mél-ugr, etc. 

25: 3. an-. Under the compounds with first element and- as derived from 
the stem and- denoting ‘breadth, life’ (cf. gnd, andi) the author includes the 
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word and-vaka ‘sleeplessness.’ This example should be transferred to the list 
of and-compounds under the heading anti, anta (29). That the and- in and- 
vaka belongs to this category (Gk. avri, Lat. ante) has been convincingly shown 
by Ture Johannisson (Arkiv 3. 188); cf. MHG entwachen:MLG entwaken. 

54: ed-. In discussing the word for ‘tooth’ the author notes that the u- 
grade of the radical vowel is preserved in Goth. tumbus:OE tésc, OF ris. tusk 
(<*tunmp-ska-) =ON -toskr in Rata-toskr. He has omitted the ON form Tunni 
(<*Tunpé), a proper name, with u-grade vowel (cf. -tanni, as in Shdrug- 
lanni, a proper name, listed by the author). 

57: en. Under the root en Jéhannesson lists ON nidr ‘verwandter’ and, 
as cognates in the other OGmce languages, Goth. mibjis ‘verwandter,’ OE 
nipbas ‘manner, menschen.’ He has omitted the ON words nef ‘nephew,’ 
nipt ‘female relative,’ which undoubtedly contained the base em with the 
extension -pt (*nept-) as in Gk. 4-vejuos, Lat. nepds ‘nephew’ and Lat. neptlis 
‘niece.’ Although we do not know how the # in the extension -pt disappeared 
(cf. Feist, 376%, and literature there cited), it seems certain that the Gmc 
root *ne- in ON nidr, Goth. nipjis is present in the forms which acquired the 
extension, such as ON me-fi, OE ne-fa:ON ni-pt, OE ni-ft, etc. It is possible 
that Jéhanesson discussed these latter forms under a root *nepijo- in a later 
instalment, but they belong to the IE base en and should be discussed under 
this heading. 

65: In the phrase rféinmsa nidr (13 lines from top), read runsa. 

77-78: elk-. “Falls illr nicht zu got. ubils gehért, ist an die wz. elk- 
‘hungrig; schlecht’ zu denken: lit. dlkti, lett. alkt ‘hungern,’ air. olc, elc 
‘schlecht,’ so dass illr aus *elhila entstanden wire. Zu anderen deutungen s. 
Lindroth: Xen. Lid. 57.” There is no evidence that illr can be equated with 
Goth. ubils. The author evidently believes this equation possible although 
he recognizes its improbability (““Das wort lasst sich schlecht verbinden mit 
got. ubils ...”’ 77). It is not clear, however, why he omits Lindroth’s ety- 
mology of flir (illr) from a PGmce root *ial-a with a basic sense of ‘idle, vain’ 
>‘useless’ >‘bad’; cf. OE-OFris. idel, OS idal, OHG ital, all in the sense of 
‘eitel, idle, vain, useless.’ This etymology seems preferable to that from 
*elhila inasmuch as the basic form *idal-a is preserved in WGmc, which 
represents a closer relation to ON illr than do the Slavic and Olrish. For a 
parallel semantic development from ‘useless’ >‘bad’ compare ON 6-parfr 
‘unnecessary’ > ‘useless’ >‘injurious, evil’; see my article in Phi? Quarterly, 
30 (1951). 308, to which the author could not have had access. 

80: ibheyo-. “ifi, ifjungr, ifill m. ‘habicht’ (ifjungr auch bez. des biren), 
dazu ifingr ‘kopftuch oder kopfbinde’ und ifrgdull m. poet. bez. der sonne 
(in pulur), eig. ‘sonnenkreis,’ dazu Jjing, name eines flusses (Vafpr. 16)... .” 
It is very doubtful whether this stem if- occurs in any IE language; conse- 
quently we have no evidence to enable us to postulate the basic sense of this 
stem and its semantic development. All these words, with the exception of 
Ifing, are confined to poetic usage and hence represent poetic circumlocutions 
or kennings. In the word ifi and the derivative formation if-jungr, which has 
reference to both a hawk and a bear, the basic sense of the stem if- must have 
referred to some characteristic common to both animals. But what was this 
characteristic? How then from a semantic point of view can the word ifingr, 
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which denotes ‘something bound around the head’ (cf. veipr), be brought into 
connection with the name of a hawk or bear, even if the semantic connection 
between ifingr and ifrgdull ‘sonnenkreis’ seems justifiable? Jéhannesson 
has furnished no evidence to this effect. Holthausen (142*) wisely designates 
the etymology of if and its derivatives as “dunkel”’ and postulates a different 
root for the if- in if-rgdull, viz. if- as in Goth. if-twma ‘folgende’ (cf. Gk. 
éxi, rt), which he tentatively equates with the if- in if-ingr ‘Kopftuch.’ 
Holthausen’s etymology is, to be sure, uncertain, but it has some evidence 
in its favor, which is not true of Jéhannesson’s equations. As to the river name 
Ifing (Valfpr. 16), it is not certain that the initial vowel J is short, and there- 
fore the word should not be listed here without stating this fact. It is more 
likely that the vowel is long (cf. Gering, Kommentar I, 166), but even if it is 
assumed to be short, we have no evidence that the stem //- is identical with 
the stem if- in the appellatives listed under the same heading. I have dwelt 
upon these words with the stem #f- in detail because JShannesson here shows 
a lamentable weakness to jump at conclusions, mere guess-work instead of 
proof or probability based upon evidence. 

86: op-. Under this heading the author lists 6fa ‘streitbarkeit,’ with which 
he connects the two names Ofnir, a by-name of Odin, and Vid-6fnir, the name 
of a cock. Both these names are listed under other headings. Ofmir is listed 
(as the name of a snake) also under 1. yebh- ‘flechten’ (130), and Vid-é6fnir 
is listed also under 2. yebh- (231). The form Vid-éfnir, which occurs as Vid- 
ofnir (with d>6 before the consonants fm) in Fjglsv. 18 and 25, Jéhannesson 
discards in favor of the emendated form Vid-épnir and puts it under the 
heading yab (104), connected with 6p ‘ruf, geschrei, wehklage,’ although he 
seems to be in doubt whether it should belong here (“‘vgl. jedoch unter véfa’’). 
Jéhannesson has here followed Finnur Jénsson (Poet. Lex.?, 622*) but without 
stating this fact. But Finnur Jénsson here flies into the face of the text, in 
which all the readings contain f (-ofnir), not p (cf. Gering, Kommentar I, 
414). 

It does not seem probable that the simplex Ofmir can be etymologically 
separated from the -é6fner as the last element of a compound (Vid-é6fnir). 
Nor is it possible to derive Ofnir from two different roots unless it can be shown 
that in the compound form -éfnir represents a different word from the sim- 
plex, but has phonetically fallen together with the simplex form. Jéhannes- 
son’s arrangement of these forms under various roots without making it 
clear that any one root is possible and not two roots at the same time shows 
a lack of clarity in philological thinking. 

101: yai-. “ ... onomatopoet. ist auch veina vb. ‘jammern’...” The 
author has not previously stated (100) that the interjection vei ‘weh!’ is of 
onomatopoetic origin, but we must believe that he thinks so (auch), since 
the verb veina is derived from vei. How does he know that vei is of onomato- 
poetic origin? 

Two lines below, the Goth. form “wainags” should read wainahs. The h 
in the MS reading is not clear, but it certainly does not represent g (see 
Streitberg, Got. Bibel*, Vok. 165). 

102: yagh-. Here the author postulates for the element -sognir in the 
dwarf name M60-sognir the root yagh- ‘schreien, schallen’; “eig. ‘der wiitend 
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lirm macht’ (Gould); dagegen FJ Lex. poet. ‘der mut in sich saugt’?” For 
further evidence in favor of Finnur Jénsson’s interpretation see Reichborn- 
Kjennerud’s illuminating article in MOM (1931), 3-4, 116-117. 

Three lines from the bottom of the page (202): “Edda<Oddi” should 
read <*Oddi. 

107: Five lines from the bottom, Goth. winpi-skatiro should be provided 
with an asterisk (-skatird*), for the word occurs only in the acc. sing. form 
winpiskauron (Luke 3. 17). 

138: 1. yer-. The author’s remark that the poetic word mekir ‘sword’ 
“ist im idg. nicht bekannt” seems superfluous for the discussion of the ety- 
mology of sverd ‘sword.’ 

139: 2. wer. “Hier gehéren ferner verri, versir ‘schlimmer, schlimmst’. . . . 
The origin of the root yer in this adjective is too uncertain (cf. Feist, 546*; 
WP, I, 267) to justify such a categorical statement. I should prefer: ‘“Hierher 
scheinen ferner zu gehéren.” 

147: Ten lines from top, the Goth. form wafrpan should read watrpan. 
Same page under yerp-, yrep-: “ ... hierzu vielleicht virfill m., in pulur bez. 
eines pferdes . . . auch eines seekénigs (unrichtig gedeutet von B. SigfGsson, 
Names of sea-kings, Mod. Phil. 42,2 und Ch. N. Gould, PMLA 44, 595)...” 
Professor Gould does not discuss the name Virfill in PMLA, 44, 955; Virfill 
does not occur as a dwarf name. The name to which Jéhannesson refers is 
evidently Virvir ‘Dyer,’ which Gould connects with OFris. verver ‘dyer’ 
(955). 

152: “... verdr m. ‘mahlzeit’ (dat. virdi kommt vor in alter Zeit; vgl. 
auch virdi n. poet. ‘mahizeit, nahrung’)....” There is no proof that the 
dative form virdi is from verdr; it could just as well represent the dative form 
of virdi. 

155: Eight lines from bottom: “ ... im dan. urt in der bed. ‘bierwiirze’ 
ist das r ausgefallen.”’ Insert the word auslautende before r. 

159: 2. yel-. “ ... zu vilja gehéren dann weiter: .. . Vil f. als flussname 
‘die gute, fischreiche’ .. . ” The river name to which Jéhannesson refers has 
a long radical vowel i, Vél, and occurs in the Snorra Edda (II, 432, 515) 
as the name of one of the two rivers (Vél and V¢m) which flow out from the 
saliva of the Fenris Wolf. The form Vép in the MS reading of Grimnismgl 
28, 5 has been emendated to read Vél (ok Vén) in accord with Snorre’s ver- 
sion. The river name Vél undoubtedly represents a personification of the ap- 
pellative vil ‘despair, misery, wretchedness’ and has no etymological connec- 
tion with the root yel- in vilja. 

The ‘Erste Lieferung’ is beautifully printed, with clear type and no dis- 
turbing misprints. Professor J6hannesson has exercised extreme care for de- 
tails, which present as near a complete picture of the material as seems 
possible. His discussions of these details are somewhat discursive for an ety- 
mological lexicon, but they tend to alleviate the dry-as-dust reading inevitably 
connected with a scientific work. Sofar as the ‘Erste Lieferung’ is concerned, 
the work shows on the whole a superiority over Holthausen’s Etymologisches 
Worterbuch des Altwestnordischen in philological acumen as well as in the 
wealth of material discussed. The two dictionaries supplement each other, 
with weaknesses in both, but Jéhannesson’s offers us a survey of almost the 
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entire material available, and, as such, will undoubtedly (in spite of certain 
inherent faults) be considered as one of the major achievements in Gmc 
philology during our era. 
ALBERT MorEY STURTEVANT 
University of Kansas 


NINTH SUPPLEMENT TO A MANUAL OF THE WRITINGS IN MIDDLE ENGLISH 
1050-1400. By Beatrice Daw Brown, Eleanor K. Heningham, and 
Francis Lee Utley. New Haven: Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, 1951 (i.e., Jan. 1952). Pp. 1769-1938. $4.00. 


THE APPEARANCE OF this Ninth Supplement to the Manual of John Edwin 
Wells, with a statement in the Preface that it will probably be the last, marks 
the end of an epoch. There are not many scholars today who can remember 
the time when there was no “‘Wells’ Manual” to fall back upon. The work 
was originally undertaken as a Yale Ph.D. dissertation, was completed in 
June, 1915, and was published, with the material brought down to September 
of the same year, by the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences in April, 
1916. To Professor A. S. Cook must go the credit for seeing the need for such 
a work, for planning it, and for arranging for its prompt publication. He is 
also responsible, I suspect, for the rather inconvenient form in which the 
material is presented. But to Wells should go the credit for a tremendous 
amount of intelligent and accurate work—much more than was done by any of 
the other candidates for the degree. “All the pieces dealt with have been read 
especially for this book. With the exception of fewer than a dozen rare prints 
all the editions and studies mentioned in the Bibliographical Notes have been 
examined. Excepting those starred, all the periodicals listed in the Table of 
Abbreviations on pages 753 ff. have been gone over from their beginnings; 
and even of the periodicals starred, most of the issues have been examined for 
pertinent matter.” The original Manual was followed by Supplements at 
intervals of approximately three years—in one case four years and a half— 
each one containing additions and corrections to the earlier volumes as well 
as new material down to within a few months of its publication. All this time 
Wells was keeping up his teaching (for even the work on the Manual itself 
was done mostly in absentia) and was writing on other subjects: an edition of 
The Owl and the Nightingale, several textbooks, and a number of articles. 
Almost the last of these was one on “Thomson’s Seasons ‘Corrected and 
Amended’ ” which was published in this Journal in January, 1943. But the 
Manual and its Supplements were his life work, his monumentum aere peren- 
nius. He hoped to supplement it with a similar survey of the literature of the 
fifteenth century, announced hopefully in the First Supplement in 1918 that 
it was “already far advanced,” and in the Eighth Supplement in 1941 could 
only say that the work was “progressing.” This work that he never found time 
to finish is now being prepared for the press by Mrs. Mary McDonald Long. 

Wells died on June 22, 1943, leaving notes which he had been gathering 
for a Ninth Supplement. After some delay the Middle English Group of the 
Modern Language Association decided to sponsor such a volume. More de- 
lays were inevitable while the new editors picked up the dropped threads, 
and now this supplement finally appears ten years after the Eighth. As 
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partial recompense it covers four and a half years instead of the usual three. 

Of the new volume it is sufficient praise to say that it does not fall much 
below the standard of the earlier ones, although it is somewhat different. 
The additional time spent in its preparation permitted fuller analyses than 
those given by Wells, and the editors felt that these would be useful. The 
bibliographical notes contain many border-line items which Wells would not 
have admitted. Many of them are there because the editors deliberately broad- 
ened the field covered, but I feel that if the compilers of the bibliographical 
section had read all the items they list, as Wells did, some of the titles would 
not have appeared under as many heads as they do, and others would not have 
appeared at all. Major errors are not frequent, but they are sometimes puz- 
zling. For example I do not recognize the “Joseph P. Merlin” referred to on 
p. 1790; since the reference is to a verse cycle it cannot stand for “Joseph, 
Prose Merlin,” and reference to Roach’s book does not help. I have not the 
least idea what lies back of the reference on p. 1783 to “thirteenth century 
kings, like Henry I, and the Tudors, who created the title Prince of Wales,” 
and Miss Giffin’s article does not clear up the matter. Among minor matters 
I notice that my own initials are given wrong twice on p. 1892. The annotated 
bibliography by Northup and me which is cited on the same page hardly 
belongs in a book dealing with the years 1050-1400. The items we list were all 
written after 1800. The compilers of the supplement read carelessly a foot- 
note on the first page, and evidently looked no further. 

Joun J. Parry 
University of Illinois 


ULRICH VON ZATZIKHOVEN. LANZELET. A Romance of Lancelot translated 
from the Middle High German by Kenneth G. T. Webster. Revised and 
provided with additional notes and an introduction. By Roger Sherman 
Loomis. New York: Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. 238. $3.50. 


EINE UBERSETZUNG des Langzelet Ulrichs von Zatzikhoven wird der Germani- 
stik und dem internationalen Artusstudium schon deshalb willkommen sein, 
weil die einzige Ausgabe dieses sehr wichtigen Textes, die K. A. Hahn im 
Jahre 1845 mit Lachmanns Unterstiitzung herausbrachte, au®erst selten 
geworden ist. Der Germanist freilich wird auch weiterhin der von Werner 
Richter schon seit Jahren versprochenen Neuausgabe verlangend entgegense- 
hen, denn auch sprachlich ist der Lanzelet eines der interessantesten Werke 
der mhd. Literatur. Noch seltener woméglich als Hahns Ausgabe ist die nhd. 
Ubersetzung, die Felix Franz Hofstater schon im Jahre 1811 veréffentlichte: 
Alideutsche Gedichte aus den Zeiten der Tafelrunde nach Hss. der k. k. Hofbib- 
liothek in die heutige Sprache iibertragen, Erster Teil, Lanzelet de Lac von 
Ulrich von Zatzichoven, Wien bey Carl Schaumburg und Comp. 1811. Sie 
fehlt bei Goedeke und blieb auch den beiden Gelehrten, denen wir jetzt die 
englische Ubersetzung verdanken, unbekannt. Hofstaters Wiedergabe beruht 
auf der Hs. W. Sie ist sehr frei, faSt abschnittsweise zusammen und 1la6t 
manches aus. 

Das jetzt vorliegende, vorziiglich ausgestattete Buch umfaft eine Ein- 
leitung von Loomis, die von Webster verfaSte und von Loomis iiberpriifte 
Ubersetzung und etwa 80 Seiten Anmerkungen, zu denen beide Gelehrte 
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beigesteuert haben. Meine Aufmerksamkeit hatte an erster Stelle die Uber- 
setzung selbst. Ich habe etwas iiber 2000 Zeilen genau mit Hahns Ausgabe und 
den dort beigefiigten Lesarten verglichen und das Ubrige schneller durchge- 
nommen. Das Urteil kann dahin zusammengefaSt werden, da® die Uber- 
setzung gut ist, streckenweise sogar sehr gut, obgleich nicht makellos, und da8 
der vorgelegte englische Text fiir inhaltliche Untersuchungen eine durchaus 
zuverlassige Grundlage bietet. Schon die gewahlte Prosaform verbiirgt die 
Médglichkeit einer genauern Wiedergabe des Inhalts als sie der fesselnde 
Vers gestattet hatte. 

Die gewonnene Freiheit wird nur selten zu Abweichungen mi®braucht: 
41 tragt if ein neues Element in den Satz herein. 140/1 sind etwas zu frei 
itibersetzt. 1322 wird ouch ausgelassen. Mit Absicht? 1602 wird das Wort 
ungenau mit so wiedergegeben. 564 steht he swore fiir er jach, was nicht 
ganz dasselbe ist. 563 steht shrewd fiir spaehe. Die Bedeutung diirfte sein 
“wunderlich.” 871 paBt fascinating besser. 456 ist ze wénic noch ze gré3 
buchstablich iibersetzt, aber solcue Wendungen werden formelhaft und 
driicken nur aus, daf etwas das richtige Ma hat. Ein ritterliche; wtp scheint 
mir mit a woman fit for a knight nicht gliicklich wiedergegeben. Min tp, min 
hant usw. ist oft Umschreibung fiir “ich.” Daher wird 1031 siu warp um stnen 
lip richtig tibersetzt mit she made up her mind to woo him, aber kurz vorher, 
997/8, steht wenig passend you should not timidly refuse, nor deny me your body 
fiir so ensolt du, ritter, nicht verzagen / noch dinen lip mir versagen. 

Man kann éfters beobachten, daf der Ubersetzer sich noch enger an 
W anschlieSt als Hahn. 847/8, 1023/4, 1455/70 fehlen wie in W, 1547 fehlt 
cine Ubersetzung fiir suse usw. Auch 617 folgt er der Hs. W, die liest (615): 


die vrouwen muost er kiissen gar 
in der be33ern schar 
und die die tiursten waren. 


Hahn hatte schon bemerkt, da® dieser letzte Vers dem vorhergehenden 
nichts hinzufiige, und hatte daher Lachmanns Konjektur itibernommen. P 
hat nimlich 617: und die in ristin waren, wofiir Lachmann las: und die in 
risen waren, d. h.: und die Binden um Wangen und Kinn trugen. Uber diesen 
Brauch vgl. K. Weinhold, Die deutschen Frauen in dem Mittelalter, 3. Aufl., 
Wien, 1897, 11, 307, wo weiter bemerkt wird, da& die rise beim Kiissen beiseite 
geschoben werden mute. Lachmanns Konjektur ist also sehr gliicklich, und 
man hitte sie in der Ubersetzung beibehalten sollen. 720 folgt diese mit 
Recht W, wo es heift: 


wan da3 uns ze eim heile (= fortunately) 
ein burc hie nahen stat. 


Hahn hatte sich hier der Hs. P angeschlossen, die statt heile hat unheile’ 
Daf ihnen auf der Burg Unheil bevorstand, konnten die Ritter aber noch 
nicht wissen. Auch 1746 wurde W mit Recht vorgezogen. 

Schwierigkeiten machen dem Ubersetzer einige Wérter, die im Mittel- 
hochdeutschen eine andere Bedeutung haben als im Neuhochdeutschen. Das 
Adj. guot wird fast regelmaBig mit good wiedergegeben, wahrend es in der 
Sprache des héfischen Epos—auch schon bei Ulrich—gewéhnlich heift 
“edel” (eigentlich: geeignet zu seiner Tatigkeit) und dies namentlich in der 
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Verbindung der guote kneht=der edle Ritter. Bei Webster aber lesen wir 472 
the good lad (unserem guoten knehte), 971 the good maid (diu juncvrowe guot), 
1350 the good hero (der helt guot), 1992 the good youth (unserem guoten knehte) 
usw. Besser ist 1533 against such able fighters (mit als guoten knehten), 2101 
the great hero (den helt guot)—Mhd. trést hei&t etwa Zuversicht, Hoffnung, 
Hilfe, nicht “Trost,” 1191 aber lesen wir: she consoled them right well (diu gab 
in harte guoten trést). Ahnlich 1699: often comforted him (in dicke tréste). 
Richtig dagegen 145 they had little hope (ouch heten si vil cleinen trést). Be- 
denken erregt auch 1412: who proudly defended himself (dé werte sich der 
stolze), denn stolz hei®t nicht “‘stolz,” sondern herrlich, tiichtig, hochgemut. 
Falsch ist 1705 on all sides fiir iiber al. Dieser Ausdruck bedeutet noch nicht 
“iiberall,”’ sondern: alle, keinen ausgenommen, so daf} die sin huoten iiber al 
hei&t: alle, die ihn bewachten. 

Weshalb mhd. niischel=Spange auf anglonorm. musche beruhen soll 
(S. 212), verstehe ich nicht. Es entspricht ahd. nuskil, Diminutiv zu ahd. 
nusca, das allerdings auch ins Romanische dringt. 

Die stoffgeschichtlich sehr reichhaltige Einleitung bringt nicht, was man 
an erster Stelle erwartet hatte: eine Wiirdigung des Lanzelet im Rahmen der 
mittelhochdeutschen Literatur und fiir die Anfange des deutschen Artus- 
romans. Wie viele Probleme hier noch zur Erérterung stehen, zeigt Wallners 
Besprechung von Richters Buch Der Lanzelet des Ulrich von Zazikhoven, 1934 
(Anseiger f. deutsches Altertum 54, 171 ff.). Loomis erwahnt Richters Ver- 
mutung, daf Ulrich und Hartmann zusammen die Klosterschule in Reichenau 
besucht hatten, aber dafiir l4Gt sich doch kaum etwas beibringen. 

Die Einleitung sowie die Hauptmasse der Anmerkungen sind gréSten- 
teils einer sehr eingehenden Besprechung der iibrigen Lancelotromane und 
der Quellenprobleme gewidmet. Dies alles kritisch zu beleuchten, wiirde sehr 
viel Raum erfordern. Man wird manchem zustimmen, anderes verwerfen. 
Ausdriicklich zu bejahen ist z. B. das Ergebnis, daf der Lanzelet aus noch 
deutlich erkennbaren Einzelgeschichten besteht, die offenbar dem Vorrat 
berufsmaGiger Erzihler entstammen. Auch wer nicht in dem Mafe wie 
Loomis bereit ist, den in diesen Anmerkungen herangezogenen keltischen 
Parallelen die Prioritat zuzusprechen—vgl. zu mancher Frage das posthum 
erschienene Buch Tatlocks, The Legendary History of Britein, 1950—wird 
diese anregenden Erérterungen dankbar begriifen, nicht zum wenigsten 
wegen der ausfiihrlichen Literaturangaben. 

H. SPARNAAY 


Universitat Utrecht 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SHAKESPEARE’S IMAGERY. By W. H. Clemen, with a 
preface by J. Dover Wilson. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 


1951. Pp. xii +236. 


WITH PROFOUND REGARD for the complex whole of Shakespeare’s thought and 
multiple intentions while composing, Professor Clemen undertakes a compre- 
hensive survey of the development of his imagery in this revised and aug- 
mented English version of his Shakespeares Bilder (Bonn, 1936). Acknowledg- 
ing the value of statistical studies like Spurgeon’s, studies of particular plays 
like those of Knight, Altick, Bethell, Heilman, and Schmetz, and more 
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general studies like those of Whiter, Coleridge, Kellett, Murry, Armstrong, 
Yoder, and Morozow, he chooses in this work to investigate for the first time 
the bearing of Shakespeare’s imagery on the manifold aspects of his dramatic 
art—on theme, structure, characterization, diction—and on the creation in 
the audience of “a whole net of expectations, intuitions and conjecture” 
which will lead them to “greater tension and keener participation.” 

In his early plays, Shakespeare used imagery in the current Elizabethan 
manner as an inorganic, extrinsic, poetic means of amplification exhibiting in- 
tellectual ingenuity. In his mature plays he used it as an organic, intrinsic, 
dramatic means of condensation revealing intense emotion. To trace this 
development concretely, Professor Clemen selects a particular play to il- 
lustrate a particular function, but in the chain of his exposition of successive 
plays he likewise points out how the imagery performs other functions dis- 
cussed earlier, until one can apprehend simultaneously the various threads in 
the intricate web of the great tragedies. Thus, without discussing exhaustively 
any one function of the imagery or any one drama, Professor Clemen en- 
deavors to show the interplay of the varied forms and functions of the imagery 
among themselves and among the other dramatic elements within the 
selected play, as well as the evolution of imagery as a means of dramatic 
communication through the whole range of Shakespeare’s work. To convey 
something of the quality of this important study, this review will adopt Pro- 
fessor Clemen’s own method of selective illustration. 

In Tamburlaine Marlowe expressed through imagery his hero’s soaring 
aspirations. Shakespeare does the same in Richard III, the first of his plays 
to express a powerful human passion. Richard II, who characteristically 
thinks in images, conceives himself as the sun, as an actor, as a bucket that 
sinks in a well while the opposite bucket (Bolingbroke) rises, and thereby 
reveals himself as one who spends his energies in words rather than deeds. 
In Romeo and Juliet Shakespeare begins to give each character his own 
imagery, a subtle technique of differentiation which reaches perfection in the 
later tragedies, where the leading characters habitually speak through meta- 
phors extremely compressed, hinted rather than elaborated. Hamlet’s imagery 
reveals his many-sidedness, his wide education, his keen powers of observa- 
tion, the extraordinary range of his experience, his abrupt changes of mood. 
Professor Clemen comments on Hamlet’s phrase, “the native hue of resolu- 
tion / Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought,” in order to show that 
imagery may in truth communicate something important to the understand- 
ing of the whole play, yet difficult to render in plain speech without falsely 
interpreting it. The ambiguity of imagery assists Hamlet to put on an antic 
disposition and to create tension by allowing the audience to understand the 
true meaning of an utterance that his partners in the dialogue fail to grasp. 
Othello’s images, like Hamlet’s, rise naturally from his emotions and spon- 
taneous visions, and multiply at crucial moments of his inner experience. 
Othello reveals the agonizing tension within him when he repeatedly links 
heaven and hell. In the latter part of the play, his frequent images of re- 
pulsive animals, heretofore characteristic of Iago, disclose how completely 
Iago has gained control over him and poisoned his mind. In contrast to 
Othello, Iago uses almost no imagery when he speaks to himself, and when he 
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speaks to another he carefully chooses it for its calculated effect on that 
particular person. Similarly, Claudius differs from Hamlet, and Edmund 
from Edgar, in their public and private language and in the calculated, as 
contrasted with the spontaneous, character of the relatively few images used. 
The “infinite variety” of Cleopatra appears in the multi-colored metaphors 
applied to her: a morsel cold upon dead Caesar’s trencher, Egyptian dish, 
triple-turn’d whore, trull, rare Egyptian, most noble Empress, nightingale, 
day o’ the world, fire and air, eastern star. 

Shakespeare employs imagery for many purposes other than characteriza- 
tion. In Romeo and Juliet he combines the decorative conventional imagery 
used earlier in Love’s Labour’s Lost, but now “restricted to actually con- 
ventional situations and characters,”’ with new contrasting dramatic imagery 
that helps “to intensify and heighten the inward experience, transforming into 
poetical vision the outward elements.” When Romeo, in the balcony scene, 
raising his gaze to heaven and to Juliet at the same time, sees her eyesas 
“two of the fairest stars’’ and herself as “a winged messenger from heaven,” 
the image simultaneously performs three dramatic functions: it gives en- 
hanced expression to his ecstatically uplifted mind, it characterizes Juliet 
through light, the most important symbol for her, and it fills the night with 
stars, thus creating atmosphere. 

Salarino’s lines in the opening scene of The Merchant of Venice simul- 
taneously perform four functions: they introduce the atmosphere of the sea, 
suggest the central theme of danger in trading by sea, convey dramatic irony 
by contrasting Salarino’s altruistic concern with Antonio’s unworried state, 
and prepare the audience for Antonio’s loss. 

Repulsive symbolical animal-images recurring as a leitmotif characterize 
Richard III; the chain of disease-images in Hamlet insistently reminds us that 
“Something is rotten in the state of Denmark”’; light and the quenching of 
light symbolize the fall of the great lovers, Antony and Cleopatra. 

The personifications in King John, like those of medieval and Renais- 
sance allegory, represent abstract qualities as human figures, but in later 
plays, Shakespeare expresses abstract notions in peculiar and strikingly 
original metaphors, as when Macbeth conceives Duncan’s virtues as pleading 
“like angels, trumpet-tongued, against / The deep damnation of his taking- 
off; / And pity, like a naked new-born babe, / Striding the blast.” 

Nature and the cosmic powers become actors in the great tragedies, be- 
cause the heroes, especially in moments when they feel themselves forsaken 
by men, turn to the heavens. This is exemplified most impressively in Lear’s 
apostrophe to the elements in the storm on the heath, which reflects the 
tempest in his mind while it reveals the inner drama of both his madness and 
his regeneration through suffering. It is principally through “the unique and 
unprecedented role played by the imagery in King Lear’’ that this tragedy 
transcends the merely personal and acquires the tremendous universality of a 
conflict between the powers of good and evil in the world. 

The interpretation of the imagery in Coriolanus seems the least convinc- 
ing portion of this study in that Professor Clemen gives no consideration to 
the possibility, or probability, that it is tinged with a satiric purpose. 

In the romances Shakespeare returns in part to his earlier poetic style, 
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but now he employs it organically with a new dramatic fitness. By combining 
the amplifying, decorative use of imagery with the compressed, associative, 
subterranean use, he emphasizes the contrast between the tragic and the 
romantic elements in The Winter’s Tale and underlines the theme that 
country and court, nature and art are necessary to each other. Polixenes 
states as a principle that art mends nature and “‘itself is nature,”’ yet, with 
dramatic irony, he subsequently shows himself unwilling to let “conceive a 
bark of baser kind / By bud of nobler race,” for he disinherits his son for 
choosing to wed a shepherdess. In contrast to the foreboding office of the sea- 
imagery in The Merchant of Venice, that of the two storms in The Tempest, 
frequently reappearing with reminiscent effect, subtly reveals the funda- 
mental theme of guilt and redemption. 

Since through imagery Shakespeare creates a unity of atmosphere and 
mood that binds together the separate elements of each of the great tragedies 
into an intricate organic whole in which all the parts are interrelated and 
mutually attuned, Professor Clemen conceives this as a new dramatic unity 
comparable in effect to the classical unities of time, place, and action. He 
concludes that Shakespeare’s unique achievement was that he transformed 
imagery, which originated as a means of expression in the poetic sphere, into 
an important and most refined dramatic instrument of unforeseen effective- 
ness and complexity. After reaching complete mastery, his art developed as a 
variation and a widening rather than an advance in a single line toward per- 
fection. In the great tragedies the imagery becomes different rather than 
superior, for its functions are ruled by the inherent structural law of each 
play and the varying requirements of its atmosphere, theme, and characteriza- 
tion. 

Professor Clemen has made a notable contribution to Shakespearean 
scholarship in “this lovely, sensitive, and penetrating study,” as Dover Wilson 
describes it in the preface. Since imagery involves both matter and manner, 
and since Professor Clemen’s method is synthetic as well as analytic, his in- 
vestigation penetrates deeply into Shakespeare’s creative mind and yields 
results significant and illuminating. 

SISTER Miriam Josepu, C.S.C. 
Saint Mary’s College 


GrEorGE CHAPMAN (1559-1634); SA VIE, SA POESIE, SON THEATRE, SA PENSEE. 
Par Jean Jacquot. [Paris]: Société d’édition les belles lettres; 1951. Pp. 
iv+311. 


HERE in the doctrinal thesis of a French scholar we have at last the full length 
portrait of Chapman and the critical estimate of his work which Emile Legouis 
called for long ago. Since then there have appeared many detailed studies of 
various aspects of Chapman’s life and work of which Jacquot has made full 
and discriminating use. A statement of the contents will show the range and 
purpose of this work. 

It falls into three parts: I, Chapman’s Life; II, His work, i.e., the poems 
and the plays—the translations are only occasionally alluded to; III, His 
thought (La Pensée). It ends with an appendix on two plays; Charlemagne and 
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Histriomastix, sometimes ascribed to Chapman, and a comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy both of Chapman’s works and of critical and biographical studies, 

Part I gives us by far the best biography of Chapman extant. Chapman’s 
long life—75 years was long for an Elizabethan—covers a period from the 
early years of Elizabeth’s reign through that of James I. He was a con- 
temporary alike of Marlowe and of Donne, but he was more than the mere 
man of letters, which these names might seem to imply. He was a soldier, a 
practising playwright, a scholar, and a courtier, linked in various ways with 
such outstanding figures as Ralegh, Ben Jonson, Prince Henry, and the royal 
favorite, Somerset. It is of these links and of their bearing on Chapman’s 
work that Jacquot gives a detailed and satisfactory account. Perhaps the most 
interesting of these and the most novel, even to students of Elizabethan 
Literature, is his explanation of Chapman’s connection with the much 
maligned Somerset. Prince Henry’s death had left Chapman without a patron, 
incapable of completing the work to which he had devoted himself, the com- 
plete translation of Homer. Somerset, however, took him under his protection 
and made this possible. About a patron of learning and poetry there hung, 
in Chapman’s eyes, a halo of that divinity which inspired the poet; such a 
patron must of necessity be a virtuous man; his enemies courtly slanderers 
and the ignoble public. And so Chapman composed an Epithalamium on 
Somerset’s notorious wedding with the divorced Countess of Essex, dedicated 
his Odysseys to him when he lay under sentence of death, and wrote the last 
of his plays, Chabot, as a plea for the full pardon of a man whom he believed 
the innocent victim of courtly intrigue. Jacquot, we may note, acknowledges 
his debt here to Norma Solve’s thesis: Stwart Politics . . . in Chabot, 1929. He 
seems to have formed a clear conception of Chapman’s character, that of an 
old soldier, ignorant of the courtly world around him, profoundly convinced 
of his calling as a moral poet, and struggling, not always successfully, to 
harmonize his inherited Protestant theology with the stoical and mystical 
strains drawn from his classical studies. 

In the short chapter on the Poems, Part II, Jacquot gives a running 
commentary on them from the early Shadow of Night to the late Eugenia. He 
paraphrases important passages from each, and it must be admitted that his 
French prose is often more intelligible than Chapman’s obscure and involved 
verse. We may note in passing that he points out (p. 70, n.) a hitherto un- 
known borrowing from Dante, another evidence of Chapman’s wide reading 
and of his truly Elizabethan practice of presenting as his own whatever he 
found adaptable in the original. 

Of the Plays he gives less attention to the comedies than to the tragedies 
since the former contribute less to a final estimate of the poet’s thought, the 
real goal of this thesis. Yet he notes that An Humourous Day’s Mirth antici- 
pates Jonson’s comedy of humours and that The Gentleman Usher points the 
way to Fletcher’s tragi-comedy. For his French readers he gives an excellent 
translation of a scene from the first of these in which the character of a hypo- 
critical Puritan lady is dramatically presented. At times in his attempt to 
penetrate to the poet’s thought he seems to overlook certain scenes and 
characters. In his comment on Monsieur D’Olive, for example, he stresses the 
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but now he employs it organically with a new dramatic fitness. By combining 
the amplifying, decorative use of imagery with the compressed, associative, 
subterranean use, he emphasizes the contrast between the tragic and the 
romantic elements in The Winier’s Tale and underlines the theme that 
country and court, nature and art are necessary to each other. Polixenes 
states as a principle that art mends nature and “itself is nature,” yet, with 
dramatic irony, he subsequently shows himself unwilling to let “conceive a 
bark of baser kind / By bud of nobler race,” for he disinherits his son for 
choosing to wed a shepherdess. In contrast to the foreboding office of the sea- 
imagery in The Merchant of Venice, that of the two storms in The Tempest, 
frequently reappearing with reminiscent effect, subtly reveals the funda- 
mental theme of guilt and redemption. 

Since through imagery Shakespeare creates a unity of atmosphere and 
mood that binds together the separate elements of each of the great tragedies 
into an intricate organic whole in which all the parts are interrelated and 
mutually attuned, Professor Clemen conceives this as a new dramatic unity 
comparable in effect to the classical unities of time, place, and action. He 
concludes that Shakespeare’s unique achievement was that he transformed 
imagery, which originated as a means of expression in the poetic sphere, into 
an important and most refined dramatic instrument of unforeseen effective- 
ness and complexity. After reaching complete mastery, his art developed as a 
variation and a widening rather than an advance in a single line toward per- 
fection. In the great tragedies the imagery becomes different rather than 
superior, for its functions are ruled by the inherent structural law of each 
play and the varying requirements of its atmosphere, theme, and characteriza- 
tion. 

Professor Clemen has made a notable contribution to Shakespearean 
scholarship in “this lovely, sensitive, and penetrating study,” as Dover Wilson 
describes it in the preface. Since imagery involves both matter and manner, 
and since Professor Clemen’s method is synthetic as well as analytic, his in- 
vestigation penetrates deeply into Shakespeare’s creative mind and yields 
results significant and illuminating. 

SisTER Miriam Josepu, C.S.C. 


Saint Mary’s College 


GEorGE CHAPMAN (1559-1634); SA VIE, SA POESIE, SON THEATRE, SA PENSEE. 
Par Jean Jacquot. [Paris]: Société d’édition les belles lettres; 1951. Pp. 
iv+311. 


HERE in the doctrinal thesis of a French scholar we have at last the full length 
portrait of Chapman and the critical estimate of his work which Emile Legouis 
called for long ago. Since then there have appeared many detailed studies of 
various aspects of Chapman’s life and work of which Jacquot has made full 
and discriminating use. A statement of the contents will show the range and 
purpose of this work. 

It falls into three parts: I, Chapman’s Life; II, His work, i.e., the poems 
and the plays—the translations are only occasionally alluded to; III, His 
thought (La Pensée). It ends with an appendix on two plays; Charlemagne and 
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Histriomastix, sometimes ascribed to Chapman, and a comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy both of Chapman’s works and of critical and biographical studies, 

Part I gives us by far the best biography of Chapman extant. Chapman’s 
long life—75 years was long for an Elizabethan—covers a period from the 
early years of Elizabeth’s reign through that of James I. He was a con- 
temporary alike of Marlowe and of Donne, but he was more than the mere 
man of letters, which these names might seem to imply. He was a soldier, a 
practising playwright, a scholar, and a courtier, linked in various ways with 
such outstanding figures as Ralegh, Ben Jonson, Prince Henry, and the royal 
favorite, Somerset. It is of these links and of their bearing on Chapman’s 
work that Jacquot gives a detailed and satisfactory account. Perhaps the most 
interesting of these and the most novel, even to students of Elizabethan 
Literature, is his explanation of Chapman’s connection with the much 
maligned Somerset. Prince Henry’s death had left Chapman without a patron, 
incapable of completing the work to which he had devoted himself, the com- 
plete translation of Homer. Somerset, however, took him under his protection 
and made this possible. About a patron of learning and poetry there hung, 
in Chapman’s eyes, a halo of that divinity which inspired the poet; such a 
patron must of necessity be a virtuous man; his enemies courtly slanderers 
and the ignoble public. And so Chapman composed an Epithalamium on 
Somerset’s notorious wedding with the divorced Countess of Essex, dedicated 
his Odysseys to him when he lay under sentence of death, and wrote the last 
of his plays, Chabot, as a plea for the full pardon of a man whom he believed 
the innocent victim of courtly intrigue. Jacquot, we may note, acknowledges 
his debt here to Norma Solve’s thesis: Stuart Politics . . . in Chabot, 1929. He 
seems to have formed a clear conception of Chapman’s character, that of an 
old soldier, ignorant of the courtly world around him, profoundly convinced 
of his calling as a moral poet, and struggling, not always successfully, to 
harmonize his inherited Protestant theology with the stoical and mystical 
strains drawn from his classical studies. 

In the short chapter on the Poems, Part II, Jacquot gives a running 
commentary on them from the early Shadow of Night to the late Eugenia. He 
paraphrases important passages from each, and it must be admitted that his 
French prose is often more intelligible than Chapman’s obscure and involved 
verse. We may note in passing that he points out (p. 70, n.) a hitherto un- 
known borrowing from Dante, another evidence of Chapman’s wide reading 
and of his truly Elizabethan practice of presenting as his own whatever he 
found adaptable in the original. 

Of the Plays he gives less attention to the comedies than to the tragedies 
since the former contribute less to a final estimate of the poet’s thought, the 
real goal of this thesis. Yet he notes that An Humourous Day’s Mirth antici- 
pates Jonson’s comedy of humours and that The Gentleman Usher points the 
way to Fletcher’s tragi-comedy. For his French readers he gives an excellent 
translation of a scene from the first of these in which the character of a hypo- 
critical Puritan lady is dramatically presented. At times in his attempt to 
penetrate to the poet’s thought he seems to overlook certain scenes and 
characters. In his comment on Monsieur D’Olive, for example, he stresses the 
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serious romantic scenes—one of them (V. I.), indeed, he seems to misunder- 
stand—to the neglect of the comic characters and situations which give this 
play its acting value. 

Of his discussion of the tragedies the most interesting is that on Bussy 
D’ Ambois. He notes that Chapman’s knowledge of the hero was limited to 
the oral reports of his life and tragic death in circulation at the time, but sug- 
gests that Dampmartin’s imaginary conversation with Bussy (1592) may have 
suggested Chapman’s transformation of the historic bellicose and amorous 
courtier into the Marlowesque character of the play. To my regret Jacquot 
throws no light on the curious agreement of Chapman and Dumas, to which 
I long ago called attention, in their account of the immediate cause of the 
murder of Bussy. He ends his discussion of the play by noting that it shows 
no trace of Christian thought: Bussy’s guide through life has been his virtus, 
his reliance on his own strength and independence, and it is this virtus which 
at death carries his soul to the sky—not, be it noted, to a Christian heaven— 
to blaze there like the star of Hercules. It is this heroic quality which made 
the part a vehicle for great Elizabethan actors and kept the play on the stage, 
though Jacquot c \es not say so, even in the Restoration age. 

In his account of the later Revenge of Bussy, Jacquot notes that this play 
shows an evolution in Chapman’s thought, for the hero has become an em- 
bodiment of the stoic conception of virtus, an acceptance of the divine order 
and a readiness to conform to it. His suicide seems a contradiction of this 
doctrine, but Chapman was justified by the suicides of such historic stoics as 
Brutus and Cato. No other of Chapman’s plays shows so clearly his idea of 
“authentical” tragedy, i.e. “sententious excitation to virtue,” and there is 
enough excitation here to swamp the action. It is, in fact, amusing to see 
Chapman’s attempt to give this moral discourse a scenic effect in the duel 
between Clermont and Montsurry, the dagger handed to Tamyra to revenge 
her lover’s murder, and the formal dance of ghosts about Montsurry’s body. 
These are devices which Jacquot passes over in silence; he is more concerned to 
show how Clermont’s speeches reveal Chapman’s thought. 

The Biron plays show the protagonist opposed by another character, the 
King, who embodies the doctrine of divine right which, as Jacquot points out, 
was the dominant idea of Chapman’s own sovereign, James I. The conflict 
between them ends with Biron’s death on the scaffold, but the real theme of 
the plays is not the clash between the State and the individual but the internal 
conflict in the hero. Biron is a double nature, an immortal soul dowered with 
lofty aspirations imprisoned in a mortal body with low desires and passions. 
Throughout the plays he yields to the claims of the body; it is only after the 
long agony of his trial and condemnation that he accepts the death which 
frees his “commanding soul” to triumph over mortality. Chapman’s verse 
rises in the last scenes to its highest point of lyric-dramatic power, and 
Jacquot, responsive to this, devotes several pages to a French paraphrase, 
elucidating at times an obscurity in the original. He follows this with a critical 
analysis of Chapman’s “full and heightened style.” 

The strange and difficult play, Caesar and Pompey, is not improbably, as 
Jacquot suggests, the revision of an earlier work. First printed in 1631, it was 
presented to the Earl of Middlesex in the hope, no doubt, of securing another 
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patron for the author’s impoverished last years. Out of this drama of Roman 
civil war there is “evicted this Proposition,’”’ Chapman declares, “‘only a just 
man is a free man.” The just man is Cato, the true hero of the play, free to live 
or die as he sees fit, and the peculiar interest of the play is that Cato more 
than once voices Chapman’s own thought. This is especially true of the last 
scenes where the Roman stoic avers his belief not only in the immortality of 
the soul but also in the resurrection of the body. Jacquot has shown that in 
his later work Chapman drew closer than before to Christian doctrine, and 
this departure from his source—Plutarch’s Cato—is another argument for a 
late revision. Jacquot makes no reference to the elaborate stage directions 
which seem to testify to an actual performance of the play. This is a matter 
which demands, I think, further investigation. 

Something has already been said of the tragedy of Chabot. Following 
Solve’s thesis as he does, Jacquot might have noted as another example of 
Chapman’s ignorance of his world that he could have dreamed that a play of 
such political significance would ever have been licensed. As a matter of fact 
it was not until after Chapman’s death when the affair of Somerset was for- 
gotten that Shirley was allowed to revise and present it. Jacquot thinks the 
play has lost as well as gained in Shirley’s facile hands. 

The long Part III is perhaps the most important of Jacquot’s contribu- 
tion to our understanding of Chapman. It is an attempt to explore and ex- 
pound the essentials of Chapman’s thought which give a peculiar color to 
all his work. Limitations of space forbid a detailed analysis of this part; a 
brief statement of the more important matters must suffice. Jacquot shows 
that Chapman was a Platonist deriving his knowledge of Plato mainly from 
the work of Italian commentators on the Greek. Like Plato he believed in the 
double nature, body and soul, of man, in the constant strife between them, 
and in the necessity of the soul’s victory if man is to reach his goal, union 
with the divine. Only by the knowledge of moral ideas can this victory be 
won, and it is the poet’s mission to proclaim them. Homer, the first and 
greatest of poets, was divinely inspired; his works are a treasure house of 
moral ideas, and Chapman believed himself directed by the spirit of Homer 
to make them accessible to English readers. Jacquot notes that Chapman’s 
view of earthly life was generally pessimistic, but also that he believed pro- 
foundly in a better life beyond this. 

A special chapter treats of Chapman’s attempted synthesis of stoic 
philosophy and Christian faith. Jacquot points out that at times Chapman 
adds a Christian postscript to a translation from Epictetus. The last chapter, 
after some general remarks on Chapman’s “ethic,”’ concludes with a review of 
critical attitudes toward his work from Meres to T. S. Eliot. 

In conclusion I have, despite some minor critical cavils, nothing but 
praise for this fine specimen of Continental scholarship. It combines German 
thoroughness with French clarity and literary appreciation, and should be on 
the shelves of every American college library as an example and a stimulant. 
May it lead others, as it has led me, to a reading or re-reading of the plays and 
poems of a too often neglected great Elizabethan. 

T. M. Parrotr 
Princeton University 
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Tue Primary LANGUAGE OF POETRY IN THE 1640’s. By Josephine Miles, 
University of California Publications in English, Vol. xtx, No. 1. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1948. Pp. 1-160. The Primary Language of Poetry in the 
1740’s and 1840's. University of California Publications in English, Vol. 
xix, No. 2. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1950. Pp. 162-382. The Primary 
Language of Poetry in the 1940's. University of California Publications in 
English, Vol. xrx, No. 3. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1951. Pp. 383-542. 


THESE four monographs make up one ambitious book, in which the author 
seeks to establish the “primary” language of poetry in four important dec- 
ades. By “primary” language Miss Miles means those adjectives, nouns, and 
verbs most frequently used by twenty poets either recently dead or still pub- 
lishing during those years. She is interested in the dominant characteristics 
of each period, in the differences that the passage of time brings about in the 
language of poetry, and in the continuity of poetic language from age to age. 
In one way or another we are all aware of period differences in subject-matter, 
style, and sensibility. This study seeks a more precise knowledge of these 
differences through an examination of poetic vocabulary. 

Although she is chiefly interested in the numerical frequency of in- 
dividual words in poetry, Miss Miles also pays some attention to sentence 
structure and metrics. She is not much concerned with themes (except as 
they can be inferred from words) or with such influences as formal rhetoric, 
models from the past, or ideas. She has taken as an adequate sample the first 
thousand lines in a standard or contemporary edition of each poet, and she 
has tabulated the nouns, adjectives, and verbs according to the frequency of 
their occurrence. She has also supplied tables that show the proportionate 
use of nouns, adjectives, and verbs as such by each poet. These figures are 
reduced to averages for each decade. Miss Miles does not claim that these 
figures are scientific; she prefers the more modest word “descriptive.” More- 
over she has studied less exhaustively the prose of the four decades and has 
reached conclusions as to the kinship of prose vocabulary and poetic language. 
Aware, of course, of the special qualities of individual poets, she has written 
brief critiques which are often fresh and perceptive, though occasionally they 
seem subjective and almost private. Here one feels that the statistical studies 
are somewhat irrelevant. Miss Miles, who is both a poet and a scholar, writes 
ably of poetry. The tables are interesting enough: they surely indicate some- 
thing, but it is not clear what they prove. 

It would probably take something like a super-[BM machine accurately 
to interpret the statistics in this book. What precisely can word-counting 
prove? The answer is not clear. For example, is a poet who uses slightly 
fewer adjectives in four-stress verse really less adjectival than a poet who 
uses a somewhat greater number in five-stress verse? Although Miss Miles 
carefully notes dominant verse forms in the work of her poets, she does not 
help us to an answer to this question. In the averages for a whole decade, 
from which she generalizes about the period style, the practice of individual 
poets is somehow lost. Do poets “use” certain words in quite the way that 
Miss Miles suggests? She certainly does not believe that poets normally be- 
gin, however unconsciously, with currently dominant words in which they 
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find the substance of their poems; and yet at times she writes as if she does. 
No doubt a whole poem may grow from a word or a phrase, and certainly 
a poet may discover his material simply through the use of words. None the 
less, if the words God, heaven, and soul recur with noteworthy frequency in a 
given period, it seems a fair inference that they do so not because they are 
primary words, but because they are necessary to the exploitation of a pri- 
mary theme: in this case, the relation of man to eternity. The word Lorenzo 
does not appear frequently in the Night Thoughts because it is “primary,” 
but because it is the name of the antagonist with whom the J of the poem 
argues. Again, one wonders whether poets do indeed “shun” words as Miss 
Miles asserts. It is possible that, in writing the elegy on Lord Hastings, 
Dryden did not “shun” the words sweet and fair. More probably he did not use 
them because they were not appropriate in describing a young man. To 
Milton Edward King was neither sweet nor fair. 

Is a word a fixed and permanent entity as Miss Miles’s lists suggest? Isa 
word in a poem always the exact equivalent of that same word in a dic- 
tionary? A poet may use the same dictionary word five times and yet never 
use quite the same word in his poem, where it may be distorted slightly or 
radically by modifiers or by the total context of the work. Donne’s “strict 
grave,” and Tate’s “strict glint’’ and “strict impunity” must surely be three 
different words which resist the categorizing of a statistical table. Miss Miles 
knows all this, of course. But the reader is made uncomfortably aware of these 
questions by her method and her perhaps over-solemn use of it. 

Readers may raise other. objections. Except for the sake of convenience 
in such a study, has a decade any determinable unity or reality? Why is Eliot 
represented only by the Four Quartets, while Donne is represented by work 
achieved years before 1640? Is it certain that Ash Wednesday is less influential 
in the 1940’s than the Four Quartets? Why is Pope considered only as the 
author of the Dunciad? It is a fair guess that Windsor Forest was more of an 
influence in the 1740’s than was the Dunciad. Would the statistics on Donne 
and Herrick be significantly altered if some of the Divine Poems and Noble 
Numbers had been analyzed? 

Perhaps more seriously dubious is Miss Miles’s search for an inclusive, 
nearly abstract description of a style or of styles within a period. She deduces 
“through uses of structure, sound, vocabulary, in their interrelations” two 
seventeenth-century poetic styles, the Miltonic and the “Donnic.” These 
abstractions are certainly deducible from the statistical data, but are they 
serviceable instruments of criticism? We wonder when we find Dryden and 
Crashaw grouped together with Milton; or Jonson and Herrick with Donne. 
Like the abstractions “romanticism” and “modernism” these styles are so 
general that they appear rather useless, since they obscure significant differ- 
ences in the interest of perhaps less significant similarities. 

It is ungrateful to ask such questions about a book on which so much 
labor and thought have been spent and which is full of good things. No one 
can attentively read Miss Miles without gaining new insights and returning 
to the reading of these poets with greater understanding. A book that gives 
this gives much. If Miss Miles’s method somehow seems not quite adequate 
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to the analysis of poetry, it is none the less true that Miss Miles herself is a 
gifted teacher from whom all of us may learn. 


SAMUEL Hott Monk 
University of Minnesota 


A Concreve GALLERY. By Kathleen M. Lynch. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. Pp. xiv+196. 


“EASE AND QUIET is what I hunt after,” Congreve once wrote to his friend 
Keally. He was so successful that his biographers have been hard put to depict 
him with any fullness or intimacy. In the most recent attempt (1941), John 
C. Hodges gathered every scrap of information, with additions from all kinds 
of archives, but even his admirable labor failed to reveal the full-length man. 
In her present book Miss Lynch has wisely decided that until (if ever) un- 
tapped sources are discovered, there is no use producing another biography, 
and so she has given us instead a gallery of six portraits—Kit-Cat size, as it 
were—of Congreve and five people associated with him. 

The essay devoted to him is a résumé of his friendships and reputation. 
This is followed by a sketch of his Irish friend Joseph Keally (1673-1713), a 
fellow student at Kilkenny College and later a fellow member of the Middle 
Temple. Their friendship was affectionate and high-spirited, as we see from 
Congreve’s intimate letters to him. The third essay tells about the Fitzgeralds 
of Castle Dod—one of whom was Robert (ca. 1671-1725), another of his 
Irish friends. Here Miss Lynch starts in the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, giving us the full history of Richard Fitzgerald; it is a useful account of 
how the political and religious upheavals in England affected a Protestant 
county family in Ireland. 

The remaining three essays deal with English people—Henrietta, 
younger Duchess of Marlborough, her daughter Mary, Duchess of Leeds, 
and the friend of their family, Dr. Messenger Monsey. Congreve’s liaison with 
Henrietta is surely one of the strangest in the annals of literary (and amorous) 
history, and Miss Lynch skillfully documents it with the aid of valuable 
papers and letters from the archives at Blenheim Palace. Then their child 
Mary’s biography is reconstructed here, mainly from letters among the 
Newcastle Papers in the British Museum; it is remarkably affecting, espe- 
cially the section about her two young sons. Her portrait is, one might say, in 
the style of Romney; that of Dr. Monsey, which follows, is closer to Rowland- 
son. This delightful Norfolk doctor (1694-1788) is a Shandean character 
abloom with vivid absurdities—from his passionately witty love for Mrs. 
Elizabeth Montagu to his London journey aboard a hearse (in which he 
napped). 

Miss Lynch’s achievement in her half dozen essays is that she has en- 
larged Congreve’s portrait and sharpened its outlines by surrounding it with 
those of his friends. Her unpublished materials, especially those from the 
Egmont MSS (deposited in the British Museum since she used them) and 
from Blenheim, are now available to other scholars. (Her essays on Keally 
and Henrietta appeared in PMLA for 1937 and 1938, respectively.) Further 
felicities are her spare style, meticulous documentation, and the illustrations 
of portraits and a holograph Congreve letter. 
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Two points in the book are open to disagreement. The famous account of 
Voltaire’s meeting with Congreve—when the playwright insisted that his 
writings were bagatelles and that he be regarded only as a gentleman—has 
exercised critics since its first appearance in 1734. Most recently Hodges 
(p. 108) discounts it as the impression of a passing foreigner; and Miss Lynch 
(pp. 13-14) endorses the opinion of Dobrée that behind Congreve’s remark 
are ease of mind and the art of possessing his soul in peace. But an additional 
explanation may be that Congreve was striking an aristocratic pose, current in 
his time, that writing for profit was a mere trade; and the lover of a Duchess 
may not have looked back to his brief literary career as his chief glory when 
he was surrounded by a more glamorous kind. That he was humble and not 
proud toward his friends who were writers does not disprove his hauteur 
toward the trade. It is sometimes forgotten that he was not only a retired 
man of letters but also an active man of quality. 

My other point is editorial: the problem of whether to place footnotes at 
the bottom of the page or the end of the book is not merely a choice between 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee. In John H. Wilson’s recent biography of Nell 
Gwyn the notes are sensibly put at the end because they are combined for 
each chapter without being numbered. In placing hers at the end Miss Lynch 
(or her publisher) has, I think, chosen wrongly. Her citations are so dense— 
they average 110 for each essay—that we are forced to shuttle back and 
forth at the expense of smoothness and patience. The notes are usually so 
brief that they would have been unobtrusively easy to consult at the foot of 
the page. 

RoBERT HALSBAND 
Hunter College 


ENGLISH _LiTeERARY CRITICISM: 17TH AND 18TH CENTURIES. By J. W. H. 
Atkins. London: Methuen, 1951. Pp. xii+383. 21s. 


THIS modest volume, which was apparently published posthumously although 
Professor Atkins was able to read the proofs before he died, brings to an end 
a distinguished series on literary criticism. The author’s Literary Criticism 
in Antiquity (1934) prepared the classical background for his English Literary 
Criticism: the Medieval Phase (1943) and his English Literary Criticism: the 
Renascence (1947). Now the present book brings the history in England down 
to Coleridge. 

The present book is a good illustration of the author’s scholarly in- 
tegrity. In the previous volume he made virtually a thesis of his contention 
that English critics in the sixteenth century were independent workmen, 
aware, to be sure, of the intellectual activity in Italy and France, but deter- 
mined to work out the problems of their own native language and literature. 
Perhaps the most valuable lesson in the present book is the emphasis on the 
pervasive influence of the French, of Corneille, Rapin, Boileau, Le Bossu, 
Saint-Evremond, Dacier, upon all critical activity in England throughout 
the seventeenth century and well into the eighteenth. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, by contrast with the Middle 
Ages and sixteenth century, were productive years in literary criticism, and 
there were many English critics. Consequently Professor Atkins wisely chose 
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to abandon strict chronology in his brief account. This book is neither a 
chronological survey of criticism nor an attempt to treat individual critics 
in order of their appearance. For example, Shaftesbury (1671-1713) is men- 
tioned just once before pp. 324-26, wherein his doctrine of “taste” is dis- 
cussed. Professor Atkins selected two major critics, Dryden (“the father of 
English criticism”) in the seventeenth century and Dr. Johnson (“the great 
Cham of literature’) in the eighteenth, for detailed, systematic evaluation. 
Otherwise his is a history of ideas and methods: the establishment of French 
neoclassicism and then the challenging and modification of the neoclassical 
rules; the widening outlook fostered by “Longinus” and by Lowth, Gray, and 
the Wartons; the growth of historical scholarship and criticism; the growing 
understanding and appreciation of Shakespeare, Milton, and Spenser; the 
growth of psychological inquiry into the basic nature of literature and the 
development of a new aesthetic. 

While the book is not strictly a chronology, it should be pointed out that 
the author has managed to discuss, however briefly in some instances, vir- 
tually every English critic of importance from Davenant through William 
Gilpin. Professor Atkins tried to show how the literary critics of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries prepared the ground for Coleridge and 
Arnold. As he wrote in his closing sentence, ““The right questions had been 
asked if not as yet solved; and, in short, in the period represented by Dryden, 
Addison, Gray, the Wartons, Johnson and the rest, a new aesthetic was in the 
making and the foundations of 19th-Century criticism were being laid.” 

Marvin T. HERRICK 
University of Illinois 


SHAFTESBURY AND THE Deist MANIFEsTO. By Alfred Owen Aldridge. Phila- 
delphia: Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, New Series 
Volume 41, Part 2, 1951. Pp. 297-385. 


SHAFTESBURY’S Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times, etc. has 
been the subject of controversy ever since its first publication in 1711; its 
wide influence, though generally recognized, has also been variously esti- 
mated. Written in several different forms and several different styles, Shaftes- 
bury’s miscellaneous collection of six treatises presents many problems of in- 
terpretation. “It is difficult to say with certainty,” remarks the latest com- 
mentator with studied understatement, “when Shaftesbury is serious, when 
ironical, and when in jest.” Mr. A. O. Aldridge, in Shaftesbury and the Deist 
Manifesto, is concerned chiefly with the meaning of Shaftesbury but keeps a 
vigilant eye out for the influence. He has provided us with the most compre- 
hensive study of the Characteristics to date, a commentary that is the product 
of sound scholarship. 

Mr. Aldridge discriminates between two varieties of deism: “scientific 
deism,” deriving from the scientific method and discoveries of Newton and 
professing to discover God from the order and contrivance of the physical 
universe, and “humanistic deism,” deriving from moral-philosophical specula- 
tion and professing to discover God through the moral nature of man. Shaftes- 
bury is the high priest of the second variety and his work is properly to be 
regarded as “the manifesto of deism.” As such, it is at least inferentially 
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antagonistic to Christianity in that it seeks to prove the existence of God 
without recourse to Scripture; and it attacks positively a favorite doctrine of 
the orthodox divines of the period that rewards and punishments in a future 
state provide the only adequate motives to virtuous conduct in this life. 

The much disputed A Letter concerning Enthusiasm is interpreted by 
Mr. Aldridge as a plea for tolerance as the best means of combatting the 
wildest claims of enthusiasm in religion. Enthusiasm, according to Shaftes- 
bury, is a universal human characteristic, which may have desirable as well 
as undesirable features. As a natural passion, it is akin to creative inspiration, 
the driving force of heroes and artists and philosophers, and may conse- 
quently be productive of some of the best of human accomplishments. It is 
thus not unrelated to Shaftesbury’s systems of aesthetics and of ethics. Shaftes- 
bury’s “moral sense” belongs in the sentimental tradition that was later to 
include Hutcheson, Hume, Smith, Kames, and Ferguson. For Shaftesbury 
the “moral sense” operated in regard to both ethics and aesthetics: in the 
former, it brings to light innate ideas of right and wrong; in the latter, innate 
ideas of beauty and deformity. In ethics, sentiment is all-sufficient; but in 
aesthetics, the situation is more complicated. The system of simple intuitive 
perception which Shaftesbury starts with is gradually converted into a system 
of complex intellectual perception based upon the development of a right 
taste for a fixed standard of beauty. Thus Shaftesbury is at once an empiricist 
(sentimentalist) in ethics and a rationalist (idealist) in aesthetics. In the 
latter realm he emerges as a classicist of the first order though, to be sure, 
with some minor romantic leanings. 

In government, Shaftesbury is the opponent of Hobbes and the pro- 
ponent of liberty and toleration. In theology, he is the vindicator of provi- 
dence, opposing the Manicheism of Bayle with the theory that the operation 
of natural law is responsible for the ostensible evil in the universe. In con- 
troversial theology, he is strongly critical of the theory of the literal inspira- 
tion of the Bible and employs ridicule against accepted beliefs in miracles 
and prophecies. This Shaftesburian ridicule is not the test of the truth of 
opinions, as has so frequently been alleged, but rather the test of the gravity or 
seriousness in which they are held. As Mr. Aldridge puts it, “Wit and good 
humor are prerequisite to free debate, and it is the free debate which is the 
test of truth, not the good humor.” 

After this masterly exposition of Shaftesbury as deist, the reader is non- 
plussed by a final question propounded by the author: “whether Shaftesbury 
should or should not be classed among the deists.’”” The author’s answer 
proves even more perplexing than his question: “Perhaps the best solution is 
to drop the word deist completely, to use in its place theist, and to take 
Shaftesbury literally at his word when he asserts his theistic belief and his 
conviction ‘that to be a settled Christian it is necessary to be first of all a 
good theist.’”’ The paradox that the writer of “the manifesto of deism” was 
not himself a deist is neither useful nor enlightening: all deists are theists, 
and the question still remains, was Shaftesbury “a settled Christian”? If he 
was not (and the reviewer, for one, is convinced by Mr. Aldridge’s evidence 
that he was not), then he was, after all, a deist. This solution has at least the 
merit of conformity with both the title and the thesis of the monograph. 
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The appended bibliography includes a highly instructive list of “Refer- 
ences to Shaftesbury, 1700-1800.”” Though “not intended to be complete,” 
the list might well have included Hume’s placing of Shaftesbury in the in- 
troduction to A Treatise of Human Nature (London, 1739) as among “some 
late philosophers in England, who have begun to put the science of man on a 
new footing, and have engaged the attention, and excited the curiosity of the 
public.” The student of Hume will further protest against the statement re- 
garding James Oswald’s An Appeal to Common Sense in Behalf of Religion 
(Edinburgh, 1766) that, “This work is devoted to a defense of David Hume, 

” It may perhaps be useful to identify two anonymous works in Mr. 
Aldridge’ s list: (1) Am Estimate of the Profit and Loss of Religion (Edinburgh, 
1753) is by George Anderson; (2) the review of Hutcheson’s A System of 
Moral Philosophy (Glasgow, 1755) is most probably by Hugh Blair. 

ERNEST CAMPBELL MOSSNER 
University of Texas 


Tue IncrEDIBLE De For. By William Freeman. London: Herbert Jenkins, 
1950. Pp. 304. 


STUDENTS of Defoe—or De Foe, the form preferred by his descendants—have 
in recent years seen the gap between their research and the accounts of Defoe 
in general works of reference considerably reduced. During the same period 
journalists have become an increasing menace to the understanding of Eng- 
land’s greatest journalist. One might think that journalists could be ignored; 
but our experience with Mr. C. H. Hartmann shows otherwise. Hartmann, 
superficially aware of the dispute over the authorship of the Memoirs of 


Captain Carleton, “discovered” that there was a real Captain Carleton and so 
in 1929 came to the conclusion reached by Lord Stanhope upon making the 
same discovery a century earlier. Although Hartmann knew only a little of 
what Defoe scholars have revealed about Carleton and nothing at all of the 
three most significant studies of the Memoirs, he republished it as a genuine 
autobiography. Equally uninformed reviewers greeted his as the final word 
on the subject. Many general readers, quite naturally, concluded the attribu- 
tion to Defoe mistaken, and even Professor Sutherland has only tentatively 
reclaimed the book for him. : 

With these facts in mind, one turns with trepidation to The Incredible 
De Foe by Mr. William Freeman, Fellow of the Institute of Journalists and 
of the Royal Society of Arts, of which Henry Baker, Defoe’s son-in-law, was 
one of the founders. Mr. Freeman does not bungle the Carleton problem—or 
the Drury; he does not even mention them. But his attractive book, from a 
reputable London house, has nearly every other kind of error which haste 
and unfamiliarity with complicated material can produce. 

Mr. Freeman mines much of his matter from the earlier biographers; 
and so long as he understands them he is relatively safe, though it is not clear 
why he thinks there is need of a book like his. Dottin, whom he knows only 
in Miss Ragan’s translation, frequently leads him into speculation which he 
treats as fact, as when he discusses Defoe’s education and marriage. Like 
Dottin, Freeman regards Defoe as an undomestic husband, lured by sirens to 
spend much time away from home. There is no denying that Defoe was an 
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active man and that he was often out of London. But the sirens may be largely 
in the minds of Dottin and Freeman. His fondness for his Stoke Newington 
home and for his daughter Sophia indicates that he was domestic enough in 
his later life. Professor Sutherland is not the only critic skeptical of Defoe’s 
philandering. Professor Trent once wrote me that he could hardly recognize 
the real Defoe in the playboy Dottin describes him to have been around 1700. 
Freeman does not mention Trent or any other American student of Defoe. 

Mr. Freeman’s inability to use his authorities is well illustrated on p. 63. 
There he correctly identifies the Foe family village in Northamptonshire but 
afterwards quotes at length the erroneous opinion of Chadwick (1859) and 
earlier biographers, which since 1890 has reappeared only in Miss Ragan’s 
mistranslation of Dottin. Freeman then attributes to Defoe’s paternal grand- 
father a pack of dogs named for generals in the Civil War, which began eight 
years after his death! Freeman laughs at Sir Walter Scott for thinking that 
Drelincourt’s book on death languished until published with Defoe’s A ppari- 
tion of Mrs. Veal but repeats the other half of Scott’s error by implying that 
Defoe wrote the Apparition to puff Drelincourt’s treatise. Freeman’s sum- 
mary of Roxana is from a text modified considerably after Defoe’s death. 

This is less remarkable than Freeman’s treatment of the lost pamphlet 
against the Turks, which has been regarded as Defoe’s first publication. It 
may not, however, have been published, and we know of it only because 
Defoe mentioned it in An Appeal to Honour and Justice (1715). Mr. Freeman, 
in a revealing sentence, tells us that the 1683 tract against the Turks was the 
Appeal to Honour and Justice. 

An American journalist might amuse us by losing his way in London 
streets; Mr. Freeman merely irritates us. Pepys’ church, St. Olave Hart 
Street, he calls (p. 36) St. Olave Mark Lane. In discussing the plague of 1665, 
he refers to two parishes indifferently as St. Giles. Sometimes he does not him- 
self know which he means, as when (p. 31) he calls a writer in St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields a near neighbor of the Foes, who lived in St. Giles Cripplegate. By St. 
Martin’s, Westminster (p. 30), he presumably means St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields. The Westminster magistrate whose murder in 1687 has been a peren- 
nial mystery he alternately calls Sir Edward and Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey. 

When he gets away from his predecessors, Mr. Freeman can be very wild 
indeed. By some chance or other he found in the Guildhall Library typescripts 
of the three Defoe-Bowrey manuscripts which Sir Richard Carnac Temple 
published in 1931 and which I lately discussed in PMLA (uxvt, 212 ff.). Mr. 
Freeman describes them as unpublished. He thinks the jottings about the 
River Plate and Juan Fernandez were part of Defoe’s plan for Robinson 
Crusoe and infers from “Par: 804... 807...808...” (with notes on 
seals, penguins, and the like) that Defoe had the paragraphs outlined and 
numbered. But the manuscript, now in the possession of Dr. Henry Clinton 
Hutchins, is in Bowrey’s hand and may have been unknown to Defoe. At any 
rate, “Par” is an error for ““Nar’’; and the numbers refer to pages in Sir John 
Narborough’s voyages in Volume 1 of John Harris’ Navigantium (1705). 

The publisher must share responsibility for some of Mr. Freeman’s in- 
accuracies. Careful reading of the manuscript would have detected the three 
contradictory statements (pp. 16, 63, 114) about when Daniel Foe became 
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Daniel Defoe and the discrepancies between the genealogical table (p. [11]) 
and the text. In the table, the husband of Defoe’s daughter Henrietta is called 
John Burton; in the text (p. 274), their son is said to have married the 
daughter of a John Boston and to have died in 1760. This seems a misunder- 
standing of Wright (pp. 410-11), who tells us that Henrietta married this 
John Boston; certainly it was Henrietta who died in 1760. The date of 
Sophia Defoe Baker’s death is given as 1762 in the table and (following an 
error in Wright) as 1772 in the text (p. 279). Sophia’s second son Henry is 
named correctly in the table and called William in the text. The table, which 
in general follows Dottin, has errors of its own. Defoe’s father, the pious 
James Foe, is credited with two children before his marriage, one of them by 
his fifteenth year. Mary, listed as the first of his children born in wedlock, 
married Francis Bartham, not Batham. 

After these disclosures it might seem irrelevant to point out misprints, 
most of which are self-evident, or to remark that The Incredible De Foe is 
itself so incredible that it cannot be used safely by any student who does not 
already know more about Defoe than its author. 

ARTHUR W. SEcCORD 
University of Illinois 


GERMANY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: 
SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS 


(Concluded) 


ENTHUSIASM—A CHAPTER IN THE History OF RELIGION. By R. A. Knox, 
Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. New York and Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1950. Pp. viii+622. 


THIS BOOK by Msgr. Knox analyzes the recurrent as well as the individual 
traits of the “enthusiastic” or “ultrasupernaturalistic” sects and movements 
in Christianity, with special emphasis on the 17th and 18th centuries, the 
ages of Descartes, Locke, and Voltaire. If it thus bears only indirectly on Ger- 
man literature, the connection is yet close enough to warrant the inclusion 
of this study in our discussion. 

After an introductory chapter we are taken from the early congregation 
at Corinth, which St. Paul sets right in his epistles, by way of the Montanists, 
the Donatists, and the heretical “underworld” (“underground” would seem 
to be a preferable term) of the Middle Ages to the Anabaptists of the Ref- 
ormation period (chaps. i-vii). The main body (chaps. viii—xxi) deals with 
Quakerism, Port Royal, Quietism, with some incredibly weird phenomena 
among eighteenth-century Huguenots and Jansenists, with Zinzendorf and 
the Unitas fratrum, with John Wesley and Methodism. Of the two concluding 
chapters one touches on aspects of later revivalism, while the other sums up 
the “philosophy” of Enthusiasm. 


1 Henry Baker gave 4 January 1762 as the date of his wife’s death (PMLA, LxvI, 
220 n. 34). But the parish register of St. Mary-le-strand, which I have examined, lists 
her burial as 1 January 1762. Unless this entry is erroneous, she must have died at the 
end of 1761. 
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Msgr. Knox tells us that he worked on the book for over thirty years; he 
started out with the intention of presenting “a kind of rogues’ gallery, an 
awful warning against illuminism,”’ but found that “the more you got to know 
the men, the more human did they become,” and so his final concern was 
more “to find out why they thought as they did than to prove it was wrong” 
(p. vi). On the whole he has succeeded well in this; occasionally there are 
slight lapses from grace, as when a Huguenot is described as “converted by 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew” (p. 186), while it is stated that among 
the Irish Catholics who flocked to hear John Wesley “remarkably few perver- 
sions are recorded” (p. 459; italics mine). Charity—or courtesy—might have 
suggested a more neutral word than “perversions.” Surely it is incorrect to 
assert that in Luther “the humanist . . . killed the mystic” (p. 398). If Msgr. 
Knox had said, instead, that in the later Luther mysticism lost ground to a 
philologically orientated bibliolatry, we would not object; but a humanist, 
in any accepted sense, Luther was not, and he could not get on with Erasmus. 

Msgr. Knox brings out clearly the typical phenomena of Enthusiasm: 
its avowed restorative (rather than revolutionary) intent, its eschatological 
leanings, its recurrent tendency both to militant revivalism and to irenic 
mysticism, to ceaseless wrestling with grace and, alternately, to self-abandoning 
quietism! (sometimes to the point of pathological abnormality), to rigoristic 
puritanism and amoral antinomianism. There are some arresting observa- 
tions: the development of Quakerism from social and cultural disrespectabil- 
ity to respectability and, conversely, that of French Jansenism from the 
exclusiveness of an intellectual élite to lunatic antics of street revivalism. The 
author stresses the réle so frequently played by the female element, by en- 
thusiastic salons. We read about Mme Guyon scandalizing her age by travel- 
ing about with her director, Pére Lacombe, and feel, as Germanists, reminded 
of the insouciance with which later Princess Gallitzin roamed from Miinster 
to Holstein with Overberg. When we hear that in the 17th century the 
“Seekers” held that St. John the Evangelist was even now on earth in the 
flesh, it occurs to us that 150 years later the circle around Andreas Peter 
Bernstorff and his wife (Goethe’s Gustchen Stolberg) in Copenhagen, as well 
as Lavater, clung to the same belief. We find what strikes this reviewer (not 
a historian of religion, to be sure) as a convincing interpretation of the 
psychology of Port Royal (pp. 188 ff.). In a sharp formulation John Wesley is 
characterized as having “the mind of a Jesuit, with the morals of a Jansenist” 
(p. 493). The sensitive spirituality of Fénelon and Newman is contrasted with 
the robust ecclesiasticism of Bossuet and Cardinal Manning.? And we get a 
picture of the baffling complexity of the “Age of Reason” when we read of 
the turbulent ecstasies in the streets of Voltaire’s Paris, indeed of strange 
occurrences in the house of his own brother. 

On the analytical side it is pointed out that traditional Christianity is a 
subtle balance of dogmas, of emphases, while the enthusiastic movements 


1 Quietism stresses absolute devotion to God without expecting a reciprocal love of 
God manwards. So does, mutatis mutandis, Spinoza. Is there any connection? 

2 Is Bossuet, the “grand simplificateur” (p. 344), a reliable authority for the com- 
plex and obscure pre-Zinzendorfian history of the Moravian Brethren (p. 392)? 
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absolutize, exaggerate, and distort one or the other of these emphases. Early 
Methodism, e.g., “left nine-tenths of Christian doctrine out of consideration, 
and concentrated on the remaining tenth—Soteriology” (p. 515). In all 
these movements theological simplification tends to go together with psy- 
chological complications. 

The student of intellectual history cannot fail to be absorbed and fas- 
cinated by this book. And yet—it has regrettable limitations. Surely it is not 
special pleading if this reviewer sees a grave weakness in the fact that in the 
17th and 18th centuries the German scene is essentially restricted to Zinzen- 
dorf and the Pietism of Herrnhut. What a wealth of phenomena here escapes 
the author’s attention! Spener and August Hermann (not just: August) 
Francke are mentioned only incidentally. Gottfried Arnold, Dippel, the 
countless enthusiastic groups which found an asylum in and around Berle- 
burg, also Tersteegen, Lavater, Princess Gallitzin are conspicuous by their 
absence. And the discussion of Zinzendorf shows great gaps in the use of 
primary sources. How can one write about him without using the monu- 
mental biography of him composed by his friend Spangenberg? And how 
rewarding it would have been to touch upon the connection between German 
Pietism and the Roman Catholic Church: the young Zinzendorf in Paris, his 
close friendship with Pére de la Tour of the Société de l’Oratoire, with Cardinal 
de Noailles, etc. (Spangenberg, 1, 123 ff.); more especially, the great vogue 
of Quietistic authors, above all Fénelon, in German Pietistic circles—def- 
initely a contributing factor to the religious development of F. L. Stolberg 
(who writes in 1808: “Seinen Schriften, die ich vor 17 Jahren . . . las, habe 
ich den Keim meiner Ruhe und meines Friedens zu danken’’), and thereby to 
the entire plethora of Catholic conversions among the Romanticists after 
1800. 

Not a single German work, apart from a few English translations, is 
quoted in the whole book. How can one bypass Ritschl’s Geschichte des 
Pietismus (no matter how much one may disagree with it), or even Heppe’s 
Geschichte der quietistischen Mystik in der katholischen Kirche?* 

Another lacuna is the American scene. One sorely misses a word, e.g., 
about Johann Conrad Beissel and the cloister at Ephrata. 

Msgr. Knox is impatient with factual inaccuracy (cf., e.g., p. 295). But 
he himself has a few sizable motes in his eyes. Moreover, at times he fails to 
resolve discrepancies in his own presentation. We must ask for the reader’s 
forbearance if in the following animadversions we limit ourselves neither to 
Germany nor to the 18th century. 

It is, of course, impossible to describe the American negroes as “remote 
descendants” of those Roman provincials of North Africa who espoused 
Donatism (p. 62); the Mediterranean littoral of Africa is and was racially 


* In a short account of the revivalism connected with Ebel in Kénigsberg (19th 
century), Msgr. Knox relies on W. H. Dixon’s objectionably chatty book Spiritual 
Wives (London, 1868), hardly a reputable source. Consultation of the Realencyklopidie 
fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche (s. v. Schénherr) and of Religion in Geschichte 
und Gegenwart would have pointed the way to bibliographical respectability.—The 
student of German would be interested in the line of eschatological expectation going 


from Bengel by way of Jung-Stilling to Ebel. 
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(as well as culturally) entirely distinct from the trans-Saharan regions.—On 
p. 68 Msgr. Knox states that the African Donatists seem to have “coquetted 
with Arianism at a time when the rise of the Goths made it politically ex- 
pedient.” As his authority he cites Monceaux, Histoire littéraire de l’ Afrique 
chrétienne (tv, 33). However, (1) here and elsewhere he consistently refers to 
this historian as ““Monceau’”’; (2) the Germanic Arians in Africa were the 
Vandals and not the Goths; and (3) in the cited passage Monceaux actually 
connects the temporary Arian propensities of the Donatists neither with 
Goths nor Vandals, rather with the pro-Arian policy of the Roman Emperor 
Constantius II, who ruled about the middle of the fourth century, at a time 
before either of these Germanic nations had appeared in the Mediterranean 
area. 

The Stedingers (why, on p. 71, “Stadingues”?) were not a “German- 
Flemish sect” (p. 101); they belonged to the area of the lower Weser and, 
despite their fateful quarrel with the Archbishop of Bremen, they were 
not heretics (cf. The Catholic Encyclopedia), though they were falsely de- 
nounced as such. Constantinopel was taken by the Turks in 1453, not in 
1450 (p. 391). 

It is incorrect to say that Miinster (why “Munster,” and why, similarly, 
Thomas “Munzer’”’ for Miinzer?) was “untouched by the Reformation” prior 
to its seizure by the Anabaptists in 1534 (p. 127); Lutheranism had gained 
ground there since 1525, and by 1532 it controlled all the parish churches. It 
is both an over-statement and an under-statement that at the time of the 
Reformation the old Church retained its hold “in Austria and the Nether- 


lands” (pp. 129 f.). Lutheranism was in no sense “a national establishment” in 
Germany (p. 398); organization was by territories, hence decentralized to the 
point of atomization. 

It is obviously an oversight if Zwingli is spoken of as having lived “a 
century earlier” than the middle of the 18th century (p. 389). More harmful 
is the confused chronology in the following sentences (p. 246): 


But the age which immediately followed the counter-Reformation was, on the whole, 
an age of introverts. On the threshold of its philosophy Descartes had inscribed the 
words Cogito, ergo sum. It had produced La Rochefoucauld, and was to produce Mon- 
taigne. 


How do the tenses here used agree with the actual dates (Montaigne, i1533- 
92; Descartes, 1596-1650; La Rochefoucauld, 1613-80)? 

On p. 209 Port Royal is described as approaching Calvinism, and on p. 
211 as a form of Puritanism; but on p. 234 Jansenism appears as a kind of 
intra-Catholic Lutheranism. Molinos, according to p. 262, had at the time 
of his arrest 20,000 letters from pious women; on pp. 303 and 312 the figure is 
given as 12,000. On p. 323 we read that Mme Guyon first met Pére Lacombe 
in 1671, but that she “was never in close touch with him till nine years later”; 
on the selfsame page it is stated that “their relations were very close from the 
first.” 

That “Spener’s Pietists” founded the orphanage at Halle (p. 365) is, at 
best, a loose statement. Zinzendorf was not a pupil at this orphanage (idid)., 
rather at Francke’s Padagogium. He did not found the society which later 
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developed into the Order of the Mustard Seed as a boy of ten (p. 399), but 
at the age of fourteen or fifteen, shortly before leaving Halle in 1716. He was 
the squire of Berthelsdorf, not Bethelsdorf (passim). His alleged aversion 
to “apostolic initiatives” (p. 411) is not properly harmonized with the au- 
thor’s own account to the contrary, even less with the historical facts; the 
source of the statement (unavailable to me) is not beyond suspicion. On pp. 
420 f. Msgr. Knox speaks of the lack of genuine democracy in the organiza- 
tional system of Zinzendorf (for whose autocratic tendencies cf. also pp. 
418 f.) and in this connection continues: “Englishmen and Americans will 
always accuse the Germans of unimaginativeness, of pedantic adherence to 
principle.” Then, on p. 442, he quotes, with evident approval, Hutton’s 
dictum that Zinzendorf “was a poet, and John Wesley a level-headed Briton, 
with a mind as exact as a calculating-machine.’’ Moreover Wesley (he, too, “a 
man who liked to manage the whole of people’s lives for them,” p. 444) is on 
p. 475 described as unable to reconcile himself to the “democratic principles” 
of the Moravian Brethren. All this is not quibbling; the contradictions are 
really unresolved. 

Johann Wilhelm Ebel (p. 568) was pastor of the Altstadt (not: Aldstadt) 
Church in Kénigsberg at the time of the nineteenth-century Erweckungsbewe- 
gung. After he had been accused of breaches of ecclesiastical discipline and 
immoral practices, his name was eventually cleared by the regular highest 
court of appeals in Prussia, not by a “newly appointed court.” Neither 
Frederick William III nor his successor was, of course, an emperor (ibid.) !* 

The result of all this is, unfortunately, that our confidence in the author’s 
presentation is generally weakened. This book at first seems an answer to a 
prayer; but it is a very incomplete answer. It is fascinating, stimulating, 
witty, often discerning. But it is by no means always reliable. And the trouble 
is: the non-expert in theologicis can only sporadically tell when it is and when 
it is not. We hope for a revised (and expanded) edition. With this in mind we 
have been so detailed in our criticism. 

One more problem. On p. 240 Msgr. Knox states that scholastic literature 
(the context would rather suggest: medieval mystic literature) had become 
unfashionable with the Renaissance, and that Eckhart, e.g., had little in- 
fluence on seventeenth-century thought. I have myself often wondered about 
the continuity from medieval Mysticism to later Quietism and Pietism. I have 
no data for the 17th century, and for the 18th only with respect to Germany. 
I may be carrying owls to Athens, but I will communicate the following for 
what it may be worth. Heinsius’ Allgemeines Biicher-Lexikon indicates that in 
the 18th century no work of Eckhart’s was reprinted. One Latin treatise by 
Suso appeared in 1724. Tauler, on the other hand, is represented with four 
German reprints (three in Protestant districts, one in Cologne). Publication 


‘ A few minor points. There seem to be two incorrect Greek accents on p. 35. On 
p. 64 the Circumcellions should, it appears, be described as the left (rather than right) 
wing of the Donatists. In the quotation from Mathieu on p. 376 the verb should surely 
be “paraissaient,” rather than “paraient.” Lataste should probably be styled Titular 
Bishop of Bethlehem, rather than “Bishop of Bethléem” (p. 387).—Why is Jakob 
Béhme referred to by the corrupt form “Behmen” (passim)? And why the form 
“Herrnhutters”? 
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dates range from 1713 to 1738, and this, of course, is the time of the ascend- 
ancy of Pietism. Tauler’s Geistliche Predigten have the imprint of Francke’s 
Waisenhaus (1720). At the end of the century F. L. Stolberg, Claudius, and 
other members of their circle used Tauler’s writings as devotional literature. 
However, there were no further reprints from 1738 until the time of the 
religious revival after the Napoleonic wars; significantly, there are five again 
in the eighteen-twenties, one of them with two editions. Thomas a Kempis, 
with countless reprints, seems never to have gone out of vogue completely. 


LESSING—ZWOLF BIOGRAPHISCHE STUDIEN. Von Heinrich Schneider. Bern: 
A. Francke AG. Verlag, 1951. Pp. 315. 


In this book the author has assembled two collections of source material 
and ten articles of a narrative nature. Most of the subject matter presented 
has appeared previously, in periodicals or otherwise—frequently in publica- 
tions which are now hardly available. In all such cases there have been re- 
visions and expansions; we find instances where two or several earlier papers 
have been combined and also one instance where a bipartition has taken 
place. We are fortunate in now having within the present volume the final 
fruits of a quarter-century devoted by an expert to the study of Lessing. 

New are especially the two compilations of primary source material. The 
first contains letters from and to Lessing that have come to light since the 
completion of the Lachmann-Muncker edition of Lessing’s Sdémiliche Schrif- 
ten; the numbering system of that edition is employed and a systematic tabu- 
lation of the new material given. The second item in a similar manner supple- 
ments Biedermann’s collection of Lessing’s conversations. 

The biographical studies are of a factual nature. This reviewer heartily 
agrees to what Schneider says in his preface about the dignity and necessity 
of such research, which in recent decades has all too often met with unwar- 
ranted disdain. It is astonishing how often studies from the positivistic era 
compare favorably with recent, purely interpretive, ones. The former present 
objective facts from which a discriminating scholar can draw his own conclu- 
sions; the latter, too frequently, impose ready-made, apodictic evaluations 
on the helpless reader. Neither positivism alone nor Geisteswissenschaft alone 
can further us properly; a synthesis is necessary and possible. But in the last 
analysis facts without interpretation are still more useful (and more honest) 
than interpretations without facts. 

The essay on Lessing and Wolfenbiittel gives us a good picture of his 
environment during the last decade of his life. Both this paper and the more 
specialized one on Lessing as a librarian represent a “Rettung” in that they 
correct the traditional picture of a genius taking a cavalier attitude towards 
his routine professional duties. A “Rettung” is also the article on “Lessing 
und das Ehepaar Reiske”—namely for Ernestine Christine Reiske, a valiant 
woman whose deep infatuation with Lessing remained unrequited, and who 
conventionally (since Erich Schmidt) has been regarded as a love-sick fool. 
Incidentally, Schneider’s statement (p. 165) that she was “alle Zeit heiter’’ 
is contradicted by his own narrative and the extensive quotations interwoven 
with the latter—As the most important study in the book I regard that on 
Lessing, Freemasonry, and the genesis of Ernst und Falk; carefully it guides 
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us, in Lessing’s footsteps, through that dim and bewildering world of com- 
peting and quarreling secret societies which were characteristic of Germany 
in the late 18th century. “‘Lessings letzte Prosaschrift” definitely settles, in 
the negative, the vexing question of whether Albrecht Thaer was co-author of 
Die Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts. A study of Eva Kénig and her diffi- 
culties in disposing of her business enterprises in Vienna sheds light on that 
otherwise often shadowy figure—a lovable one—and on the circumstances 
which forced her and Lessing to postpone so long their—in the end tragically 
short—union. Other topics dealt with are Lessing’s relationship to Karl 
Wilhelm Jerusalem; the former’s interest in America, and an early American 
translation of Miss Sara Sampson; his attitude towards death; finally, extant 
contemporary portraits of him and his wife.—All the studies are fully docu- 
mented and provided with an apparatus of notes at the end of the book. 

In view of Heinrich Schneider’s mastery of his subject this reviewer can- 
not add or criticize anything with regard to content, except for a few minor 
remarks. August von Hennings was not, in the proper sense, a brother-in-law 
of Elise Reimarus (p. 106); rather, his sister Sophie was married to Elise’s 
brother, Dr. Johann Albert Heinrich Reimarus. I am not at all sure whether 
the two young Counts Bernstorf(f) who are mentioned in the letter quoted 
on p. 151 should in the index be identified with Andreas Peter Bernstorff’s 
(the Danish statesman’s) sons Christian Giinther and Joachim Friedrich; 
they are perhaps more likely the elder brothers or cousins of the latter, who 
in 1779 were only ten and seven years old. On p. 197 it might have been made 
clear that the Landgraf Karl von Hessen-Kassel in question was not a ruling 
landgrave, rather a Danish field marshal (and, incidentally, a man who had 
his finger in every masonic pie from the Rosicrucians to the Illuminaten). 

Schneider doubts (p. 100) the story of a certain Mutzenbecher, according 
to which Abt Jerusalem confessed to Eschenburg that he first knew about the 
suicidal nature of his son’s death (October 30, 1772) from reading Werther. 
We have, however, another contemporary report which does seem to bear out 
Mutzenbecher. Under February 9, 1775, Esmarch, a member of the Géttinger 
Bund and now residing in Copenhagen, notes in his diary the following: 
Clausewiz (or Clauswitz), former tutor to the Stolberg brothers, has just told 
him that the old clergyman still does not know the tragic details of his son’s 
death though he suspects the worst and is gradually being prepared by his 
wife and daughter for a full revelation of the facts. This information, we read, 
Clausewiz had received orally from Ebert in Braunschweig, where also the 
Jerusalems lived (Adolf Langguth, Christian Hieronymus Esmarch und der 
Géttinger Dichterbund (Berlin: Paetel, 1903], p. 102). We may assume that 
Jerusalem Sr. soon thereafter read the novel which confirmed what so far had 
been only a vague suspicion in his mind. The words quoted by Schneider from 
his letter of November 23, 1772 (“. . . diese grausamen Krankungen haben 
ihn [Karl Wilhelm Jerusalem] ... Rettung nicht erwarten lassen’) do not 
disprove our point. The father could well write thus if he believed that his son 
had died of a short, violent illness (which, according to Mutzenbecher, was 
the story he had been told) and that this illness had been brought on, or 
made fatal, by intense emotional disturbances. 

There is one point of criticism with regard to this book which cannot be 
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suppressed: Schneider’s diction, at times humanly warm and fluent, at other 
times—indeed, too often—lapses into an unnecessarily involved and awk- 
ward style.® 


JoHann GEorG HAMANN, 1730-1788—peER ZEUGE DES Corpus MystTicum. 
Von Josef Nadler. Salzburg: Otto Miiller Verlag, 1949. Pp. 518. 


Together with Nadler’s historico-critical edition of Hamann’s works, 
which began to appear in 1949 (Vienna: Herder), this biography is the result 
of over twenty years of love and labor and is based on a wealth of hitherto 
unpublished material, epistolary and otherwise. A book on the “Magus in 
Norden,” coming from a scholar of Nadler’s stature, elicits our sincere ap- 
preciation, even though we may not fully agree with the publisher’s claim (in 
the announcement appended to vol. I of Hamann’s Sémtliche Werke) that this 
study is definitive; its author himself, incidentally, modestly states that it is 
“kein Abschlu8, sondern ein Anfang.” Whatever critical observations we may 
make in the following are to be understood as a qualification, rather than 
as a denial, of our gratitude. 

Nadler projects Hamann’s life and personality on a full and fascinating 
background: the Kénigsberg of the 18th century. We witness a cultural world 
of which otherwise we know so little, a community that is very far away from 
‘Berlin (to Hamann: Babel), lukewarm towards Frederick the Great, and in 
turn distrusted by the king; its personal and intellectual connections are 
closer towards the north-east, towards Mitau and especially Riga. In this 
Kénigsberg Hamann grows up and later toils as a poorly paid subaltern 
official under the resented “‘Zollfranzosen,”’ the high-salaried imported treas- 
ury agents who conduct their business in the French language and squeeze 
the country dry for the government’s and their own mutual benefit. 

The author gives us a new interpretation of the young Hamann. From 
the start he stresses in him the Christian elements rather than those of the 
Enlightenment (with a shift of emphasis in comparison to Unger). Further- 
more, Hamann is no longer the shiftless bungler whose employ in the large- 
scale business enterprise of his friend Berens in Riga always seemed so puz- 
zling. He now appears as well-grounded in economics, moreover as potentially 
useful to Berens by virtue of being a forceful publicist and a skillful negoti- 
ator. In this light the author sees Hamann’s fateful trip to London. Berens, 
he surmises, thought that the approaching Seven Years’ War might lead to 
the detachment of East Prussia from the Hohenzollern monarchy and bring 
the former into the Russian orbit—in fact, the war eventually came close to 
doing just that—and under such circumstances he wanted to preserve for the 
East-Baltic emporia a kind of political-economic autonomy based on the Han- 
seatic model. With this in mind, he himself went to St. Petersburg and sent 


5 I append the following list of misprints, etc. P. 34: Henrici CXLVI (presumably) ; 
p. 66: méglicher Geburt; p. 71: die ihn . . . ertragen lie®; p. 77: entweder zu Zwingli 
oder zu Kaspar Schwenckfeld; p. 204: Whigs; ibid.: Josiah Tucker; p. 208: Anhalt- 
Zerbst; ibid.: Menschenschacher; p. 227: enthalten, da man; p. 242: und daG er nun 
meist; p. 282, n. 15: eignen Aufsatz; p. 285, n. 1: PMLA.—The punctuation is arbi- 
trary and in need of standardization. 
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Hamann to London to obtain British backing. Hamann’s mission failed, ac- 
cording to Nadler (p. 73), because England, when he arrived there (April, 
1757), was just about to ally itself with Frederick——Some serious doubts, 
however, come to mind. In the first place, Great Britain had already con- 
cluded an alliance with Prussia in January, 1756; the two states had guaran- 
teed each other’s territorial integrity (Treaty of Westminster, supplemented 
by a second agreement in January, 1757). Secondly, the political nature of 
Hamann’s mission does not harmonize with his leisurely manner of traveling. 
He left Courland (where he had been a tutor) in June, 1756, about two months 
before the outbreak of hostilities. He tarried, in each case for many weeks, 
at Kénigsberg, Berlin, Liibeck (entirely off the direct route), Amsterdam, and 
finally reached London on April 18, 1757, about nine months after his depar- 
ture. There are only two possible explanations: either he did not have the 
hypothetical political mission, which would obviously have demanded quick, 
resolute action, or he acquitted himself of his trust with unconscionable 
sluggishness—-and Nadler explicitly denies that, after Hamann’s return to 
Riga in 1758, Berens bore him any grudge on that score. So we are still, it 
seems, in the dark as to the real purpose of this mysterious journey. 

Nadler believes that in Hamann’s account of his conversion in London 
his violent self-accusations, particularly with regard to concupiscence, must 
not be taken at face value. The fact remains, of course, that Hamann was a 
man of intense sexuality. Again and again Nadler stresses the peculiar eroti- 
cism of Hamann’s metaphysics, a metaphysics which assigned to sex so central 
a function that he declared himself incapable of imagining “einen schépfe- 
rischen Geist ohne genitalia” (p. 246). Avowedly, indeed militantly, a cham- 
pion of Christian orthodoxy, he yet constantly moved in a dangerous proxim- 
ity to gnostic thought. Nadler’s own formulations in this respect do not seem 
absolutely consistent—of course consistency is very difficult in describing so 
enigmatic a personality. In one place the author says that Hamann was “ein 
Johannesschiiler, Todfeind der Gnostiker, ohne zu wissen, wieviel er mit 
ihnen teilte” (p. 192). Then again, he is inclined to describe him as a “logos- 
siichtigen Gnostiker” (p. 218). In a third passage (p. 250) he states that all 
explicitly antignostic utterances belong to the late Hamann and then con- 
tinues: 


Keine einzige Wendung in seinen Briefen oder Schriften gehért eindeutig und aus- 
schlieBlich der Gnosis zu. Wo er Worte oder Begriffe gebraucht, die gnostisch sind, da 
sind sie Gemeingut der hellenistischen Literatur und auch durch den kanonischen 
Sprachgebrauch gedeckt. Hamann hat mit der Gnosis gedanklich nichts zu schaffen. 


The last sentence hardly seems warranted in view of the previous statements. 
A problem arises here which Nadler does not touch upon: the recurrence of 
this peculiar metaphysical sexualism in the atmosphere of Kénigsberg. Here 
we later find the erotically tinged (though also ascetic) evangelism of the 
fantastic prophet Schénherr (1770-1826), of Ebel (1784-1861) and Diestel 
(1785-1854). In Schénherr’s almost exact contemporary Zacharias Werner 
(1768-1823) this kind of thing reaches a (disgusting) climax. What, if any, 
are the connections? 

In Hamann’s personal life we have the puzzle of his free “marriage of 
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conscience” with his maid, Anna Regina Schumacher. Nadler goes into the 
matter carefully, but it still does not become totally clear and intelligible; 
perhaps it cannot. “Diese Magd,” Hamann maintained with a straight face, 
“ ., wiirde vielleicht als meine Ehefrau—ich weif nicht was—sein.” And he 
expressed his profound conviction that a legal marriage might well “ihre 
eigene Gliickseligkeit mindern und vielleicht dem Gliick ihrer Kinder nach- 
teilig werden” (p. 280). Nor was lust the only temptation of this man who was 
yet a true prophet to his contemporaries and who, testifying to Christ cruci- 
fied, did more than any other to combat the facile optimism and eudemonism 
of the age. He was also, even in his converted state, a glutton; Nadler de- 
scribes him, with the words of a personal observer, as eating Sauerbraten “mit 
solcher Lust, daS ihm der Schweif auf der Stirne stand” (p. 281). And he 
proclaimed: “Wer hier schmeckt, wird dort zu sehen bekommen, wie freund- 
lich der Herr des Weltalls ist” (p. 278). Hamann’s greatest admirer cannot 
deny a lack of integration in his personality. Nadler himself points to the 
mental decay of his brother, though in unwarranted occult terms: “Johann 
Georg Hamann ist mit der bedrohten Hialfte seines Ichs in seinem Bruder 
krank geworden und gestorben, so daf sein Geist iiber die andere Hilfte des 
eigenen Wesens Herr wurde” (p. 32). Was this mastery fully achieved?— 
Speaking theologically, we might say that Luther’s pecca fortiter reached 
dangerous extremes in Hamann; he was on the way to antinomianism. 

Nadler indicates the tremendous amount of reading that Hamann ac- 
complished. Here, too, he was insatiable. To be sure, the figure of close to 
15,000 books consumed or nibbled at by Hamann—based on a roughly esti- 
mated average of four titles cited by him (a) per each of ca. 1500 letters and 
(b) per each of ca. 2000 pages of non-epistolary composition (p. 260)—repre- 
sents a non sequitur, since it fails to take into consideration multiple refer- 
ences to identical items.—Patristic writings appear as Hamann’s staple diet. 
His knowledge of modern European literature was comprehensive, with 
French predominating. Rabelais and Cervantes were his favorites; Voltaire 
was the archenemy who deserved no quarter—Voltaire and his friend, the 
King of Prussia, the freethinker and representative of the resented “arith- 
métique politique.”” One may question Nadler’s statement that the French 
esprit is the principle of Hamann’s style, which so perplexingly associates the 
seemingly unassociable. Hamann, Nadler believes, prepared the way for the 
reception of (non-neoclassical) Romance literature by German Romanticism. 
With regard to Shakespeare, the author claims, we have from Hamann only a 
few insignificant utterances; it should perhaps be added that a casual thumb- 
ing of pages in his writings reveals an amazing number of Shakespearean 
quotations.—Current German belles lettres were, it seems, a field of relatively 
minor interest to Hamann; but again Nadler’s statements cannot be harmo- 
nized without difficulty (pp. 186, 259). 

Hume’s principle of accepting reality in terms of “belief”? Hamann, as 
Nadler points out, raised from the epistemological and secular to the onto- 
logical and religious level. We might perhaps say that “belief” became 
“faith.” The essence of his philosophy is contained in his transformation of 
Descartes’ Cogito, ergo sum to: “In principio erat verbum. Est, ergo cogito” 
(p. 467). 
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Hamann’s human and intellectual relationships are portrayed, the local 
ones (with the young Herder, Kant, Kraus, Hippel, etc.), and those with 
kindred spirits throughout the German-speaking world: with Lavater and 
Kaufmann (!), Kleuker and Claudius (was he really Hamann’s “nieder- 
sichsisches Gegenbild”?), with Merck and Friedrich Karl von Moser (who 
coined the phrase “Magus in Norden’’), with J. F. Reichardt, Jacobi, and the 
Minster circle. Through the entire book flits the shadowy figure of Johann 
August Starck, Freemason, but also, as Hamann, a “Romantiker der Ur- 
kirche” (p. 192), though of a different stamp. Was Starck, as the Enlighteners 
of Berlin contended, a Crypto-Catholic? It seems in general still to be as- 
sumed. Nadler does not discuss the question. 

Hamann, metaphysical thinker and no poet, immensely fertilized poetry 
and, by and large, failed to affect philosophy. Goethe was keenly aware of his 
significance, as was Jean Paul; Hegel, Nadler tells us, had little use for him as 

_a thinker. His effect on Romanticism is well brought out; in Grillparzer the 
author sees the last German of the early 19th century who felt Hamann’s 
impact. One misses a reference to his importance for Kierkegaard and, thereby, 
for present-day theological thought. A brief comparison with Nietzsche is 
much to the point. 

With respect to Goethe we must challenge two of Nadler’s contentions. 
One is summed up in the words: “Goethes Weltanschauung nahm Hamanns 
geistige Ziige an” (p. 471). The ultimate differences are so obvious as to make 
a detailed refutation superfluous. What is to Hamann the sum total of his 
esthetics? “Fiirchtet GOtt und gebt Ihm die Ehre, denn die Zeit Seines 
Gerichts ist kommen, und betet an Den, der gemacht hat Himmel und Erden 
und Meer und die Wasserbrunnen!” The time of His judgment! In this connec- 
tion we may also stress the equally obvious difference between Hamann and 
Winckelmann. “Hamann und Winckelmann,”’ says Nadler (p. 461), “haben 
zusammen das neue Geistesklima gemacht. . . . Es war das neue Klima helle- 
nischen Geistes und attischen Geschmacks. Hamanns Philosophie des Logos 
und Winckelmanns Geschichte der Kunst sind die ersten Verkiinderinnen des 
modernen Hellenismus in Deutschland.” But what is “Attic” in Hamann, who 
himself speaks of his “barocken Geschmack”’? And is it more than verbalism 
if the patristic-Christological “Hellenism” of the one is coupled with the 
pagan-Apollinic Hellenism of the other? The answer seems to me to be nega- 
tive, even if we take into due consideration the two main points of contact 
between Hamann and the Athens of the fifth century: Socrates and Aristoph- 
anes. 
The other matter on which we would take issue with Nadler is his un- 

qualified statement: ““Der Goethe des spaiten achtzehnten Jahrhunderts war 
sicherlich der verstandnisvollste Leser . . . von Hamanns Schriften” (p. 471). 
But the quotation adduced as proof is from the Tag- und Jahreshefte for 1806! 
Did Goethe actually read Hamann at the end of the century? The situation is 
as follows. 

From the seventies and eighties of the 18th century we have numerous 
utterances by Goethe that show his profound veneration for Hamann. The 
last of these is contained in a letter to Jacobi of July 21, 1788, in which he 
expresses his condolence in connection with Hamann’s death. Then there fol- 
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low eighteen years of silence—in works, diaries, letters, conversations—until 
in 1806 we find a diary entry for March 28: “Hamanns Schr. wiedergefunden.”’ 
The words are supplemented by the above-mentioned passage in the Tag- und 
Jahreshefte: ““Hamanns Schriften wurden von Zeit zu Zeit aus dem mystischen 
Gewdélbe, wo sie ruhten, hervorgezogen. . . . ”’ From now on, or at least from 
1809 on (letter to Luise Nicolovius of January 27), there is again evidence of 
a constant and sympathetic interest in Hamann, culminating in 1812/13 when 
the third part of Dichtung und Wahrheit (with the famous characterization of 
Hamann in Book XII) was being composed, and again in 1818/19 when 
Goethe was concerned with plans for an edition of Hamann’s works.—Our 
statement about the eighteen years of silence requires two modifications, 
which do not, however, invalidate it. In December, 1792, Goethe discussed 
Hamann with their mutual friends in Miinster (Campagne in Frankreich: 
“Seine groBen, unvergleichlichen Eigenschaften gaben zu herrlichen Betrach- 
tungen Anla®...’”’), and in the Tag- und Jahreshefte we read in the section 
on 1794: “Hamanns Briefe sind . . . ein unschitzbares Archiv. . . . ” Both the 
autobiographical works under consideration were, however, composed in 
Goethe’s old age and represent value judgments of that period. In any case, 
making all possible allowances, we have a lacuna from 1794 to 1806. And how 
could it be otherwise? How could Hamann be made to harmonize with Schil- 
ler? How would he fit into a period whose militant anti-supernaturalism 
reached its climax in the Xenien, so many of which were aimed at Hamann’s 
friends? Only as Goethe approached Romanticism did he find his way back to 
Hamann, whose writings had long been lost and had to be rescued from a 
“mystisches Gewilbe, wo sie ruhten.”’ 

A few minor inaccuracies and inconsistencies in Nadler’s book should be 
noted. Voltaire returned from England to Paris in 1729, not in 1730 (p. 15). 
Winckelmann’s Geschichte der Kunst des Altertums appeared in 1764, not in 
1759 (p. 109), in which year, to be sure, the first part was composed, Hemster- 
huys was born in 1721 in Groningen, not in 1720 in Groeningen (p. 422).— 
Marcus Aurelius’ His heauton can hardly be translated as Uber sich selbst 
(p. 378). “Regiomonticola” is no more a diminutive than is, e.g., incola (p. 
226).—The motto from Francis Bacon which is supposedly prefixed to 
Hamann’s “Glose Philippique” (p. 141) actually belongs to the Essais @ la 
Mosaigue, of which “Glose Philippique” forms the second part.—On p. 232 
Nadler speaks of a manuscript by Hamann that never appeared in print; yet 
on p. 233 he wonders what Nicolai (against whom it was directed) thought 
when he read it. Did Hamann send it to him? If so, Nadler does not mention 
the fact. On p. 287 we read of ““Mylord Marechal” (sic), on p. 314 of “Lord 
Marschall” (sic), and in the index there is a cross-reference to “Jakob von 
Keith.” Who was this mysterious individual?® 


* I attach a list of typographical and other minor errors. P. 28: seines ersten Ver- 
legers; p. 32: hatten ihren Spa®; p. 48: Rat seines Bruders; p. 105: dem urviterlichen 
Lehrer; p. 110: mit einem Freunde gut gemeint; p. 111: Myron; p. 121: buken; p. 150: 
sind der Jiingling und das Madchen; p. 180: Vive notre grand roi; p. 182: das “Gentle- 
man’s Magazine”; p. 184: Customs of Italy; p. 185: an dem ihn... bestach; ibid: 
brachten die Ubersetzung; p. 199: locutus sum; p. 212: Thr Zeitalter, Sire; p. 243: 
through Sicily; p. 245: Procope-Couteau (that Michel Coltelli is this man’s alias does 
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A few introductory pages (11-15) on the general development of the 
West-European literatures ab ovo seem somewhat irrelevant and contain a 
number of questionable statements. 

With regard to diction the book is not always as precise and clear as it 
might be. The presentation is hardly improved by slangy colloquialisms (e.g., 
on p. 283 we read that a certain Brahl “sich um eine litauische Freundin . . . 
vermehrte” and that Brahl’s cousin Hill was “wieder eine andere Nummer”), 
Why the constant use of the provincialism “auf etwas vergessen”? And why 
such bizarre neologisms as the persistently used “tagebiicherlich” for “tage- 
buchmiafig”’? 


Das PROBLEM DER INNERLICHKEIT—HAMANN, HERDER, GOETHE. Von 
Johann Brindle. Bern: A. Francke AG. Verlag, 1950. Pp. 94. 


This study in “Innerlichkeit” assembles many pertinent quotations and 
interprets them with lively empathy, albeit without arriving at really con- 
crete and helpful formulations. The reader’s total gain in knowledge and 
understanding is slight. The choice of a topic like this, with its inherent danger 
of vagueness, appears singularly unsuitable for a dissertation, to which genre 
this pamphlet would seem to belong. It is such vagueness that prevents us 
from giving a satisfactory résumé of the contents and forces us to concentrate 
on a negative criticism. 

“Tnnerlichkeit” is defined by Brindle as “urspriingliches Einssein des 
Menschen mit der Welt” (p. 18). This hardly goes together with the state- 
ment that the classical age of Greece (which, incidentally, is not represented 
by Homer!) knew no “Innerlichkeit,” the entire existence of Hellenic man 


being ordered, according to the author, within the cosmos of the state (p. 5). 
Even if we disregard the above (evidently inadequate) definition—what 
about Sophocles’ Antigone and Socrates’ daimonion?—Or we find such obvious 
misstatements as: “Der Mensch der Aufklirung... hat sich seine Welt 
gesichert und versichert durch die Denkergebnisse friiherer [!] Zeiten” (p. 36). 
Pietism appears as “bei aller Gefiihlsseligkeit . . . geistesgeschichtlich eine 
typische Erscheinung der Aufklérung” (p. 68)—a statement which at the 





not become clear); p. 274: pauschalierten Ausgaben; p. 290: Essay on Criticism; p. 308: 
bei Bermuda (or: auf den Bermudas); p. 331: praktischer Philosophie; p. 361: den er 
[der Jude] sich “erhéhte”; p. 370: Lettre néologique et provinciale; p. 383; 17. August; 
P- 385: zwei Monate (not: Wochen) vor des Kénigs . . . Tode; p. 387: einen neuen 
Aon; p. 398: empfaht; pp. 405, 503: Origenes; p. 425: Herford; p. 430: “Johannes X.” 
suggests Pope John X, rather than a chapter in the gospel; p. 437: unserer Vernunft.— 
I am also puzzled by the following readings, which I cannot check. P. 333: ad imita- 
tionem Lud. Montaltum (Montalti?); p. 371: Extrats (Extraits?); p. 436: Eine Phi- 
losophie . . . sind.—On p. 382 “wilder, unruhige rumgezogener Kinder” should pre- 
sumably read: “‘wilder, unruhiger, ungezogener Kinder.” There seems to be some con- 
fusion on pp. 97 (“Er kann dafiir nur den [Aufsatz?] vom Scharwerk . . . erkennen,” 
and: “Berens ... hat... keinen Begriff davon, was Hamann und Berens bisher getan 
haben ...”’), 127 (in the sentence starting: ‘“‘Nach der hiibschen . . . ”’”), and 180 (in 
the sentence starting: “Das war ja eine neue . . . ”).—French accents should be checked 
throughout for a second edition. The punctuation is at times neither in conformity with 
standard practice, nor logical and clarifying. 
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very least calls for a considerable amount of further explanation. Goethe’s 
anacreontic Anette poems are associated with the moral atmosphere estab- 
lished in Leipzig bei Gellert (p. 67). 

A few more individual points. It is correct that Herder, when he rejected 
Denis’ hexametric German translation of Ossian as untrue in tone and spirit 
to the original, did not have Macpherson’s English text at his disposal, at 
least not readily; but it is misleading to imply that Denis’ text was the only 
one known to Herder and that the latter’s criticism was the result of sheer 
inner intuition, of a “wundervoll feines Ohr’” (p. 40). On p. 61 the late Herder 
is described as going over to the cause of the Enlightenment, on p. 62 as 
combating it in the Metakritik (1799) and Kalligone (1800).—Concerning the 
contention that Pietism perpetuated the writings of Eckhart and Suso (p. 73) 
I refer to my remarks on p. 438 above. And as to Goethe’s alleged reading of 
Tauler and Thomas a Kempis (p. 68) it may be pointed out that in thesingle 
place where Goethe mentions them, in the Ephemerides, he quotes the latter 
author (once), but makes merely a brief factual remark about the former. 
—Quotations from the young Goethe that are cited to indicate adynamic 
abandonment of logical syntax fail to prove the point effectively (p. 76, 
middle) ; neither can one see how the exclamation “Werther mu8—mu® seyn!” 
(in a letter to Kestner) expresses a detachment from the emotional crisis 
which had given rise to the novel (p. 80). The fictional first part of the Briefe 
aus der Schweiz is interpreted autobiographically (p. 83). The poem “An 
Mignon” (1797!) is cited and evaluated (at least by implication) as a poem 
from Goethe’s youth (p. 72). A conversation between Goethe and Soret is 
described as having taken place between the former and Eckermann (p. 89).— 
Inaccurate quotations appear on pp. 40 (lines 9 ff.), 85 (song of Lynceus) and 
90 (last line). 

The presentation, when it gets away from quotations, is characterized by 
such pretentious grandiloquence as the following: “Vergangenheit, Gegen- 
wart und Zukunft ist die Streuung einer vergegenwartigten Zeit. Innerlichkeit 
aber ist der Zeitbegriff der Befindlichkeit, wo der Dichter jede vergegenwar- 
tigende Zeitlichkeit verloren hat” (p. 26). The author revels in such turgidity. 
On the other hand we find the startling revelation: “Zweifellos bedeutet 
Goethe die Héhe einer der bedeutendsten Epochen der deutschen Geistesge- 
schichte” (p. 91). Could not a middle course be steered between Scylla and 
Charybdis? 


JoHANN HEINRICH MERCK—EIN LEBEN FUR ANDERE. Von Helmut Prang. 
Wiesbaden: Insel-Verlag, 1949. Pp. 331. 


This interesting and informative, simply and unpretentiously written 
biography, which uses much unpublished material from the Merck family 
archive, undertakes, as the subtitle indicates, to correct Goethe’s picture of 
“Mephistopheles Merck’’; it should hardly seem necessary, to be sure, to 
point out, as the author does, that Goethe did not mean this phrase to imply 
a “‘Teufelsnatur,”’ a human Satan. Here is, forgotten but for the réle he plays 
in his great friend’s autobiography and letters, a man whom Wieland (eternal 
flatterer, to be sure) praised as being in the field of criticism what Klopstock 
was among poets, Herder among scholars, Lavater among Christians, and 
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Goethe “unter allen menschlichen Menschen.” On the human side, the very 
knowledge of his existence was accounted a great comfort by Luise von 
Géchhausen. We are shown how this rich personality was undermined by a 
series of adverse experiences: by lack of a guiding fatherly hand in his youth, 
poor health, overwork due to scattering of energy, by lack of adequate pre- 
ferment, the successive deaths of four out of his seven children, and, above all, 
by his unhappy marriage, his wife’s infidelity, and the birth of a child that was 
not his own. His ultimate suicide was due, we find, not to complete financial 
ruin, rather to an “impoverishment psychosis,” outwardly brought on by 
relatively bearable reverses in a poorly planned industrial enterprise. We may 
wonder whether Merck’s diseased condition—so pathetically expressed in his 
last letters to Goethe—should possibly be termed melancholic rather than, 
as it is by Prang, manic-depressive. 

We witness Merck’s countless, feverish literary activities and find him at 
least as an art critic ahead of his age in his deep appreciation of Diirer and 
Rembrandt. He also did much for the reception of English literature, and in 
his own fictional writings he was a forerunner of poetic realism. For his in- 
tellectual poignancy and power of formulation just one example: Scholarship, 
he says, has ceased being a temple; it is a public building to which every one 
has access, in which many scurry about and few live-—During his latter years 
he retired more and more into scientific research and in this field gained the 
unstinted respect of leading contemporary scholars, for instance Camper. A 
last puzzling touch is added to the picture of this peculiar man by the fact 
that, on his visit to Paris a few months before his death (1791), he joined the 
Jacobin Club. 

“Ein Leben fiir andere’—but a few disquieting doubts remain. With 
Goethe, Herder, and Karoline Flachsland, Merck went off to Frankfurt on the 
very day in the course of which his wife soon after gave birth to a daughter; 
and even Prang cannot gloss over his merciless brutality, indeed perfidious- 
ness, towards his erstwhile superior, Friedrich Karl von Moser, after the 
latter’s fall. And can the statesman Moser really be described as a “Macht- 
politiker” (p. 233)?—One does not quite understand how Merck could be a 
judicious lover and critic of landscape painting if he was as devoid of feeling 
for scenic beauty as his biographer claims (p. 224). Prang also praises his 
pedagogical talents, regretting his refusal of 2 headmastership in Berlin (p. 
114), and then states categorically that he was temperamentally unsuited for 
the life of a schoolmaster (p. 119).—On what grounds is the maudlin poem 
“Lotte bey Werthers Grabe” (Teutscher Merkur, June 1775), which is gener- 
ally supposed to be by a certain Reitzenstein, attributed to Merck (p. 122)? 

A slightly disturbing feature is the frequency with which biographical 

lacunae are plugged with hypothetical statements. To give one example for 
many: 
Vergegenwirtigt man sich das Zusammentreffen dieser interessanten Képfe [Merck and 
Lessing in Mannheim, 1777], so kénnte man sich leicht vorstellen, mit welcher Freude 
sie sich begegnet sind. Wie Merck wahrscheinlich mit ehrfurchtsvoller Verehrung dem 
Meister . . . entgegengetreten ist, wahrend dieser den Mann mit dem klaren Verstand, 
dem sicheren Urteil und weiten Wissen vielleicht schitzen gelernt hat. Beide begabt 
mit dem festen Blick fiir Echtheit und Gréfe, haben sich méglicherweise gegenseitig 
erkannt und anerkannt . . . (p. 146). 
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As to Prang’s description of the contemporary intellectual setting, one 
may very much question his statement that in 1756 Gottsched was still “der 
Literaturpapst des damaligen Deutschland”’ (p. 19) as well as the appropriate- 
ness of the phrase “trotz allem Rationalismus ihres eigenen Wesens” (p. 9) 
in connection with Herder (where it over-simplifies a more complex situation) 
and Hamann (where it seems entirely inapplicable). The difference between 
the Sturm und Drang and the “Gemeinschaft der Heiligen” in Darmstadt is 
not adequately explained by stating that, in contrast to the “lassiges Sichge- 
henlassen” of the latter, the former still had “etwas Vernunft in sich” (p. 52). 
Not an admixture of rationality, but the dynamic, expansive, absolute nature 
of its emotionalism is what distinguishes the Sturm und Drang from Senti- 
mentalism. 

Is it really fair to speak of Lavater as “intolerant” (pp. 111, 113)? 
Granted, he could be tactless in his proselytizing, but did it not come from a 
warm humanity? Also to the Jacobis, especially Fritz, the author hardly does 
justice (pp. 53, 177, 186). He accepts Goethe’s statement in Dichtung und 
Wahrheit about Merck’s dislike for the Stolberg brothers (pp. 123, 128), al- 
though Max Morris as early as 1907 offered proof (to me, convincing) for the 
opposite assumption (Schriften der Goethe-Gesellschaft, xxm, 10). Or does 
Prang here rely on unpublished material that bears out Dichtung und Wahr- 
heit after all? Also Herder, incidentally, is throughout treated without a trace 
of sympathy.—To describe Diderot, the author of comédies larmoyantes, as a 
“Lustspieldichter” without qualification (p. 102) is misleading. 

A few minor factual points. Herder, in 1771, did not accompany “einen 
jungen deutschen Adligen” to Strassburg (p. 43), rather a Prince of Gottorp, 
son of the ruling (secular) Bishop of Liibeck. Goethe, of course, did not really 
leave Strassburg as a Dr. jur. (p. 54), rather as a Licentiate. His contact with 
Moravian Brethren was not limited to his presence at the synodal meeting at 
Marienborn in 1764 (p. 91). Dalberg was “Statthalter” at Erfurt for the 
Archbishop of Mainz, not “Reichsstatthalter” (p. 93). The correct title of 
Burke’s esthetic treatise, which Prang quotes in an abridged form at variance 
with idiomatic English (p. 133), is A Philosophical Enquiry into the Origin of 
our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful—Finally, for the sake of accuracy, 
may even the following two remarks be condoned? Should the later Frederick 
William II of Prussia during the lifetime of his uncle, Frederick the Great, be 
designated as “Prinz von PreuSen” rather than as “Kronprinz”’ (p. 38; cf. 
also pp. 89, 93)? And: Claudius’ salary during his short stay in Darmstadt 
was, according to the documents reproduced by his biographer, Wilhelm 
Herbst, 600 rather than 800 guilders per annum (p. 139); even so, Merck 
could not but feel unjustly treated with his meagre pay of 450 guilders.’ 


7 I submit the following emendations for misprints, etc. P. 7: an deren Pracht; p. 
20: seines ... Paten; p. 29: sich 1773 . . .. verheiratete; p. 65: “Goldener Spiegel oder 
die Kénige von Scheschian”; p. 76: dem verehrten Dichter; p. 126: a priori; p. 138: im 
Sommer 1776; p. 169: des Sprach-Rhythmus; p. 213: des. . . Stauffenbergs; p. 220: 
aufgenommen zu werden; p. 252: Nimwegen (or: Nijmegen).—A somewhat ambiguous 
sentence is found at the very bottom of p. 161; logical flaws seem to me to be present in 
sentences on pp. 19 (at the beginning of the new chapter) and 273 (“als AuGenstehender 
und aus anderem Gesichtswinkel gesehen’’). 
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All in all, Prang’s book represents a valuable addition to our knowledge 
of the period. 
DetLev W. SCHUMANN 
University of Illinois 


SAMUEL Foote: THe Satirist oF Ristnc Caprratism. By Gregory Sinko. 
(Prace Wroclawskiego Towarzystwa Naukowego. Seria A. Nr 47.) Bres- 
lau, 1950. Pp. 72. 


A READER will unfortunately learn very little about either the eighteenth cen- 
tury or Samuel Foote from Dr. Sinko’s monograph. The author professes to 
“evaluate Foote from the social and literary point of view”; he has provided a 
generalized interpretation—in Marxist terms—of eighteenth-century social 
history, together with an analysis of Samuel Foote’s place in the “class 
struggle.” Because world conditions now restrict the flow of the basic ma- 
terials of literary research between Russia’s satellites and western Europe, 
Dr. Sinko has been unable to obtain many books that might have improved 
the quality of his generalizations. Furthermore, doctrinnaire preconceptions 
offer the author a point of view and a vocabulary so narrow that social and 
historical distinctions of even the most elementary kind are impossible to 
him. The following passage is representative: 


The breaking of class-barriers, closely connected with snobbery among the indi- 
viduals who struggle upward, the increasing poverty of the masses who were driven 
away from their country to emigration, colonial exploitation, war profits, and a boom in 
business bringing riches to everybody able to fish for them and producing monsters of 
upstarts insinuating themselves among the “upper ten”; the law as an instrument of 
the struggle of interests, corruption in Parliament, marriages of fortunes and not of 
persons; the change in literature from patronage to exploitation by publishers, a press 
satisfying the readers’ lowest tastes to bring profits to the newspaper-owners—all this 
forms quite a rich crop of the characteristic features of the period in Foote’s work. 


The corruption of a writer’s historical imagination by a limited social phi- 
losophy, illustrated in this summary and elsewhere in Samuel Foote, can only 
stimulate one to melancholy reflections upon the fate that has overtaken 
learning in some parts of the world. 
RoBert W. RoGERs 
University of Illinois 


JOHNSON AND BARETTI. SOME ASPECTS OF EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LITERARY 
LIFE IN ENGLAND AND ITALy. By C. J. M. Lubbers-Van der Brugge. 
Groningen: Groningen Studies in English II, 1951. Pp. 157. F 5, 90. 


THE LITERARY and personal influence of Samuel Johnson affected few of his 
acquaintances more perceptibly than it did Joseph Baretti, the disputatious 
Piedmontese who wrote with almost equal facility in Italian, English, and 
French. It is the thesis of Lubbers-Van der Brugge that previous commenta- 
tors on Baretti have either failed to recognize or demonstrate the full extent 
to which Baretti was actually indebted to Johnson, and that, as a result, the 
Italian author has been given credit for originality and buonsenso to which he 
is not entitled. 
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Although the present thesis certainly diminishes any literary and intel- 
lectual prestige hitherto attached to Baretti, it serves as one more positive 
indication of Johnson’s accomplishments in both letters and human relations. 
Lubbers-Van der Brugge suggests that from the time Charlotte Lennox first 
introduced them to each other in England, about 1752, until a few months 
before Johnson’s death, Baretti was dedicated to the older man, deriving 
from him not only the substance of his major compositions but even his own 
future moral and philosophical attitudes, absorbing many prejudices, while 
assimilating literary judgment and critical moderation. Baretti, according to 
the present author, furthermore “adopted ideas of Johnson’s which ran 
counter to his own character and disposition,” notable examples being the 
revision of his original favorable views on Boccaccio and Dante. After a close 
comparison of the writing and thinking of these two men, Lubbers-Van der 
Brugge has concluded Baretti, as a highly derivative writer, to be wanting in 
any original contributions to either English or Continental literature. 

Johnson’s influence over Baretti is most apparent in such works as 
Remarks on the Italian Language and Writers (1753), La Frusta Letteraria 
di Aristarco Scannabue [Baretti’s counterpart of the Rambler] (1763-65), 
Discours sur Shakespeare et sur Monsieur de Voltaire (1777). Johnson’s pres- 
ence is further evident in the French translation of Rasselas (1759), A Dic- 
tionary of the English and Italian Languages (1760), Lettere Familiari ai tre 
Fratelli (1762), in such miscellaneous matters as Baretti’s poetry (which 
Johnson virtually enjoined him not to publish), translations and dedications. 
In addition, Lubbers-Van der Brugge identifies Johnson as Baretti’s crusty 
literary spokesmen, “Diogene Mastigoforo,” “Aristarco Scannabue,” and 
others. ‘ 

Utilizing such internal evidence as Baretti’s restricted knowledge of 
literary English, the striking similarity of themes and critical opinions set 
forth by the two men, and even the genres borrowed by Baretti, Lubbers-Van 
der Brugge has established a generally convincing thesis. The weight of as- 

‘sociation is, indeed, too extensive to be regarded as accidental or coincidental. 
The most substantial portion of Johnson and Baretti is Chap. VI, “Parallel 
Passages in Johnson and in Baretti.” In this chapter Lubbers-Van der Brugge 
sets up double columns to relate attitudes in the Rambler and the Dictionary 
preface to La Frusta Letteraria, Lettere Familiari, and A History of the Italian 
Tongue, showing Baretti’s derivative concepts of authorship, language and 
style, pastoral poetry, versification, and the unities. If, however, the author 
has reasons for likening passages from La Frusta Letteraria and A Dissertation 
upon the Italian Poetry (1753) with the considerably later Lives of the English 
Poets (1779-81), they remain obscure since derivation is patently impossible. 

The value of Lubbers-Van der Brugge’s work is lessened by argumenta- 
tion which is often repetitious or tangential, and the citation of many facts 
which are common knowledge. At times English sources are not accurately 
dated or are outmoded; sometimes titles are misquoted. Obviously more at 
home with Italian literature than English, Lubbers-Van der Brugge fre- 
quently fails to document his English sources, although he is careful to provide 
references to Italian works. Inadequacies of English grammar and idiom 
sometimes prove troublesome. But even more serious is the author’s accept- 
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ance of several questionable superstitions about Johnson’s personality, his 
inflexible critical and political dogmatism, the ascendancy of his conversation 
over his writings, his aesthetic insensitivity. Lubbers-Van der Brugge, further- 
more, is disposed to naive assumptions about other literary matters, such as 
the freedom enjoyed by the English press after 1695 and the commercial value 
of epigraphs in essay serials (which he inaccurately terms “‘magazines’’). 

Despite these numerous weaknesses, however, Johnson and Baretti serves 
a useful purpose in emphasizing the relationship between English and Italian 
letters in the eighteenth century and, more specifically, in giving appreciable 
evidences of a literary and personal relationship which have been suggested 
in the past but not demonstrated. 

EpWArD A. BLoom 
Brown University 


COMMENT ON A REVIEW 


Professor Jane Worthington Smyser has made a careful study of Mark- 
ham Peacock’s The Critical Opinions of William Wordsworth and has written 
a detailed and kindly review of it for the January issue of your journal. Un- 
fortunately, however, she has failed to distinguish between literary allusions 
and critical opinions and accordingly lists as “missing’’ from Professor Pea- 
cock’s volume a number of passages which, as they contain no critical opinion, 
do not belong in it. The three utterances of Wordsworth’s which she stars as 
“the gravest omissions” —Prelude, v, 56-152 (Cervantes) ; Prelude, x1, 437-49 
(Theocritus) ; letter to Beaumont of January or February, 1808 (“I wandered 
lonely’’)—say nothing as to literary values or theory. Mrs. Smyser even 
suggests that the sonnet “Great men have been among us” should be added 
to the critical opinions concerning Milton although the only possible reason 
is the line “Young Vane, and others who called Milton friend.” Quite apart 
from the injustice to Professor Peacock’s admirable work, such confusion 
should not be allowed to go unchallenged. 

RAYMOND D. HAVENS 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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